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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON “THE GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE” 

T HAS been said that the Long Parliament had accom- 
plished by a series of acts during the spring and summer of 
1641 all that was immediately necessary in the way of con- 

stitutional reform.! In the main this work had been one of re- 


versing certain judgments and destroying certain instruments _ 


of an absolute monarchy. In order to accomplish this task, 

had been necessary for parliament to assume powers which wéfte 
unprecedented and revolutionary in character.?, When the work 
was complete, the question arose whether or not these powers 
should be dropped, although the issue was never stated in these 


1See J. R. Tanner, English constitutional conflicts of the seventeenth century, 1603- 
1689 (Cambridge, 1928), p. 99. 

? This can be illustrated by a number of acts of which the following are examples: 
Just before the attainder of Strafford various measures were taken which usurped the 
military authority of the crown: the securing of Portsmouth, the arming of the militia 
in several inland counties, and the defense of Jersey and Guernsey (Leopold von Ranke, 
History of England [Oxford, 1875], II, 267). After the first army plot had been revealed 
by Pym, orders were given by the lords to stop the ports, and a proclamation was issued 
for the arrest of the fugitive plotters (Lords’ journals, IV, 236 and 238; S. R. Gardiner, 
History of England (London, 1904], IX, 360, 361). Pym moved on May 5 that copies of 
the Protestation of May 3 “might bee delivered to the knights citizens and burgesses to 


bee sent to the severall counties” (D’Ewes Diary, Brit. Mus., Harleian MSS, 163, fol. 132a; 


the editing of this diary from March 21, 1641, to September 9, 1641, is being done by H. 
Barber Gray and Glenn Gray, who kindly allowed me the use of their transliteration). 
On August 2 the commons voted to print their order that all who refuse the Protestation 
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2 WILLSON H. COATES 


terms.’ Those who distrusted the king and were not willing to 
grant him complete power to crush the Irish Rebellion of 1641 
were in favor of retaining for parliament the power it had tenta- 
tively employed in destroying some instruments of absolutism. 
Out of their suspicion of Charles I there arose a new conception 
of the réle of parliament. The members of an opposing group 
in that body, partly because of their fear of religious anarchy, 
looked for the reassertion of a more conservative temper in the 
house of commons and felt that the king’s powers were now suffi- 
ciently shorn for him to be entrusted with the réle of a monarch. 

The significance of the Grand Remonstrance lies in the fact 
that it contains the constructive programme of the first of these 
two parties. That programme may be defined as the control of 
the executive by parliament and a kind of popular Erastianism. 
Moreover, the printing of the Grand Remonstrance without the 
concurrence of the lords or the king implied that a new theory 
was evolving in regard to the relationship of parliament to the 
people. The theory was not to contain any suggestion that the 
privileges of the gentry class, the aristocracy represented in the 
commons, should be diminished but that aristocracy was to 
have a more popular basis.‘ The activities of the London citi- 


were unfit to bear office in church and commonwealth (Gardiner, op. cit., IX, 413). On 
August 20 an ordinance was passed conferring on two of the lords and four of the com- 
mons authority to attend the king in Scotland (ibid., X, 4). Other instances of ordi- 
nances passed by the two houses during the same month are referred to in Gardiner, 
op. cit., X, 5, 9,10. Perhaps a greater infringement of the prerogative than all these was 
the well-known act by which parliament could not be dissolved without its own consent. 

3 As a matter of fact, one of the new powers seized by parliament—that of issuing 
ordinances on its own authority—was apparently not called in question by any of the 
members even after parties had been formed in the house of commons. What opposition 
there was to proposed ordinances of parliament was due to either a fear of creating an 
armed force which the king might employ against parliament (D’Ewes Diary, Har. 
MSS, 162, fol. 90); references to this diary for the period from October 20, 1641, 
are from my transliteration of the MSS), or to a dislike of a particular ordinance 
(tbid., fol. 64). 

* The following motion by Pym reveals his conception of the powers which the house 
of commons should possess as the representative body: “Mr. Pym moved that a Com- 
mittee might be appointed to draw reasons to shew the Lords what good bills wee have 
passed which have stopped with them and what great dangers the kingdome is in, and 
to desire them to ioine with us in passing those bills and that if they shall refuse to 
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zens in petitioning and intimidating parliament had made mem- 
bers aware of the immense political power that could be wielded 
by the use of a popular following. The sponsors of the Grand 
Remonstrance were exploiting that following when they advo- 
cated the printing of the document. Edward Hyde, the leader 
of the opponents of the Grand Remonstrance, knew the political 
possibilities that lay in the conception of parliament as the 
representative of the people and employed the only effective 
method of combatting that idea by demonstrating that the king 
himself was the real preserver of the people’s liberties.® 

It was at the time of the issuing of the Grand Remonstrance, 
then, that two entirely different conceptions of the réle of king 
and parliament were becoming clarified in the minds of the 
leaders of the incipient parties. Of these two conceptions, one 
may be designated as the “sovereignty of parliament,” although 
this was not formally claimed at the time. The theory of the 
sovereignty of parliament grew out of the printing of the Grand 
Remonstrance and the specific demands contained in it con- 
cerning control over the king’s ministers and the reform of the 
church. But the autumn of 1641 was not the first time when 
these particular ingredients of a theory of sovereignty were ad- 
vocated. It will be shown in the following pages that similar pro- 
posals had been made during the earlier months of the Long 
Parliament. But of these proposals, as will be made apparent, 
only the problem of ecclesiastical reform seemed to be recog- 
nized from an early period as disturbing to traditional ideas, 


passe the saied Bills, then to acquaint them that wee being the representative bodie of 
the Kingdome shall ioine with those Lords who are moore carefull of the safetie of the 
kingdome, they being but private persons, and having a libertie of Protestation, shall 
ioine with them to represent the same to his Majestie” (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 
162, fol. 208a. Cf. Sir Ralph Verney, Notes of proceedings in the Long Parliament (Lon- 
don, 1845], p. 131). The phrase which reveals Pym’s point of view is, “wee being the 
representative bodie of the Kingdome.” It is apparent from the foregoing reference 
that Pym wanted to have his own way in spite of the lords, and therefore made the 
proposal; but it is out of such political maneuvres that new political theories arise. 

5 See the king’s “Declaration to all his loving subjects” written by Hyde, given in 
John Nalson, Impartial collection of the great affairs of state (London, 1682-83), II, 
746, or in T. H. Lister, Life and administration of Edward, first earl of Clarendon (Lon- 
don, 1837), I, 188-40. 
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while an appeal to the people and parliamentary control of the 
executive were not at first conceived as leading to a revolution 
in the functions of parliament. The principal contention of this 
paper will be, then, that at least two revolutionary features of 
the Grand Remonstrance had been conceived earlier in the sit- 
tings of the Long Parliament as necessary and not illegal de- 
partures from parliamentary practice. 

Soon after the assembling of the Long Parliament on Novem- 
ber 3, 1640, it was thought expedient to combine the complaints 
of the commons against the practices of Charles’s régime into 
one great remonstrance. An early opportunity was seized by 
Pym to outline the grievances of the people,’ and it was on 
Digby’s motion that a committee of twenty-four was formed to 
draw up a declaration which would faithfully picture the state 
of the kingdom.’ This committee was entrusted with other busi- 
ness,® and petitions that swarmed in from the country were re- 
ferred to it. Thus burdened with too much labor, it did not 
make progress with the remonstrance. If the committee had 
been able in these first months to complete its work, the remon- 
strance would have been submitted in the form of a petition to 
the king. But the final preparation of a declaration for the ap- 
proval of the house was delayed until the first year of the Long 
Parliament had passed.’ There were ministers and judges to be 

®6See The journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ed. Wallace Notestein (New Haven, 
1923), pp. 7-11. Pym ended his speech by moving “that there might bee a settled 


Committee to finde out the danger the King and Kingdome is in.”” This was on Novem- 
ber 7, but the committee was not named till November 10. 

7 John Rushworth, Historical collections (London, 1721-22), IV, 30-32. St. John also 
moved on the same day (Nov. 10) “that a select Committee might bee named to draw 
all such grevances out of the particular.” Notestein, op. cit., app. B (Rawlinson MSS, 
C956, fol. 17), p. 532. 

8 “Tt was ordered that the busines touching the pretended Popes Nuntio and the 
Remonstrance to bee drawen upp about recusants should bee referred to the Committee 
of fowre and twentie” (Notestein, op. cit., p. 92). 

® Commons journals, II, 28; H. L. Schoolcraft, The genesis of the Grand Remonstrance, 
“University of Illinois Studies,” I, no. 4 (Urbana, 1902), 9. Peyton, in his Diary 
(Library of the University of Minnesota) (fol. 10), says that “above 50 petitions”’ 
were “delivered to the chaire of Privileges” (Notestein, p. 22, n. 19). 

10 There were attempts, however, during April and May, 1641, to speed the work of 
the committee on the Remonstrance. For example, on April 28, the committee for the 
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impeached, judicial decisions to be reversed, petitions on epis- 
copacy to be considered. 

Meanwhile, at the time of Strafford’s execution, a number in 
the commons seem to have been convinced of the futility of a 
declaration submitted to the king in the form of a petition." 
To them it was apparent that no constant support for the policy 
of the house could be expected elsewhere than from the people 
whom the commons represented. The idea of appealing to the 
people assumed definite shape on July 23, 1641, when the com- 
mittee for the remonstrance was to meet “‘to draw up a remon- 
strance and a peticion and to bring [them] in with all speede and 
that they also consider how to draw up a declaration to shew to 
the kingdome in what estate wee founde the kingdome and how 
we have endeavoured to reforme the church and common- 
wealth.” The fear of the king’s departure to Scotland before 
the armies were disbanded almost precipitated an appeal to the 
people during the summer of 1641. Meetings of the committee 
of twenty-four were frequently called;'* then a committee of 
eight was substituted in order to expedite the work."* But during 
August the fears of the house were allayed by the prospect of 
the immediate disbanding of the army and the choosing of a 
committee to keep watch on the activities of the king in Scot- 
land. 


Remonstrance was ordered to sit at two o’clock (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 164, fol. 
190). On the next afternoon the committee again sat (Commons journals, II, 130, and 
Diurnall occurrences [London, 1641], p. 89), and on April 30 it was ordered that the 
Remonstrance should be reported the next day (Commons journals, II, 130). This was 
not done, for on May 3 Culpepper is found asking that a remonstrance such as the one 
early suggested by Digby should be prepared for presentation to the king (Gardiner, 
op. cit., IX, 353). There was another demand for the remonstrance on May 4, and the 
committee deliberated again on May 6 (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 164, fol. 1992). 

1 Tf the King had refused his signature to Strafford’s attainder, an appeal to the peo- 
ple might have been made. Ranke in a note (op. cit., II, 270) quotes a letter of Johnston: 
“If it sticks at the King’s refusal, they are to make a declaration of all to the Commons 
of England.” 

12 D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 163, fol. 826. 

18 D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 163, fol. 6a, b; Gardiner, op. cit., X, 2. For a discussion 
of these meetings on the Remonstrance and of other questions such as the authorship of 
the parts of the Remonstrance, see Schoolcraft, op. cit., passim. 

4 Commons journals, II, 234; Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 27. 
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When the question of the remonstrance was resumed after 
the recess (September 9 to October 20, 1641), the breach which 
almost evenly divided the members of the lower house had al- 
ready been formed. The appeal to the people could no longer 
be made from a united parliament. But when the debates on 
the reading of the remonstrance began," it was not apparent to 
the members that such an appeal would have to be made from 
only one party in the house; it appeared to them that a remon- 
strance might yet be drawn up which would represent the opin- 
ion of almost the whole house. Perhaps because of this possibil- 
ity, it had not yet been discovered by members of the future 
Cavalier party that a remonstrance delivered to the people with- 
out the concurrence of the lords was quite without precedent 
and beyond the power given to the house of commons by the 
writs for elections. The wording of a motion by Dering on No- 
vember 10"* indicates that, so long as hopes remained for delet- 
ing or emasculating clauses in the Remonstrance which were ob- 
jectionable to the followers of Hyde, assent might well be given, 
without a division, to distributing copies of the Remonstrance 
in the country. Such hopes were dashed by November 16." 
Both parties had been forced to make concessions;'* but the 
Remonstrance, as it was ordered to be engrossed on November 

4 The first reading took place on November 8. (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 
113b). Between this date and November 22, there were four days (November 12, 13, 
17, and 18) when no progress was made with the reading. On other days there were 
frequent interruptions to the reading or the debates, due chiefly to the pressing demands 
for the suppression of the Irish Rebellion. 

16 “Upon Sir Edward Deering’s motion it was ordered that the Clarke might give 
out noe copies of this Remonstrance till it weere perfected” (D’Ewes Diary, Har. 
MSS, 162, fol. 1210). 

7 There had to be a division on a clause alleging that the bishops had brought 
idolatry and popery into the church. The clause was upheld by a vote of 124 to 99 
(D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 1540). 

18 On November 16 a clause concerned with the Book of Common Prayer and an- 
other dealing with intentions to dispose of the lands of the bishops and deans were 
both set aside because of the strength of what D’Ewes called the “episcopal party” 
(D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 1536 and 154b). The following motion by Strode 
on November 11 was not pressed: “Mr. Stroud moved against the order of the Commit- 


tee that wee might not debate of the giving of monie till the Remonstrance weere past 
this howse and gone into the cuntrie to satisfie them’”’ (zbid., fol. 126). 
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19 and prepared for the final reading, was patently a manifesto 
of the followers of Pym. 

Thus it was natural for the opponents of the Remonstrance 
in the famous debate of November 22 to urge its rejection on 
the ground that an appeal to the people was illegal and danger- 
ous. This was accepted as a strong conservative argument; and 
out of ten speeches against the remonstrance of which we have 
record, six include vigorous expressions against an appeal to the 
people.’® Pym was sensitive to these vehement protests;” the 
defense for an appeal to the people became weak;*! and the 
final vote on the Grand Remonstrance did not imply that the 
declaration was directed to the people. It was only after the 
Remonstrance had been passed that its supporters took heart 
to propose that it should be printed.2? Hyde and Culpepper 
promptly retaliated that they would enter their protestations, 
and the matter was dropped.” Palmer expressed the mood of 
the defeated party when he proposed that a protestation against 
the Remonstrance should be entered in his name and that of all 
the rest. It was only Hampden’s presence of mind that calmed 
the passions of the members and led to the adjournment of the 
session. 

The emotions stirred on that night caused the house for the 
time being to refrain from taking the revolutionary step of an 
appeal to the kingdom. On November 27, after the King’s re- 
turn from Scotland, a petition to be attached to the Remon- 


19 Hyde maintained that although the Remonstrance had cost time in preparing, 
there was no necessity of publishing it (Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MSS, D932, fol. 
45b). Sir John Culpepper thought that this unusual method of drawing up a remon- 
strance to the people would increase the distractions and divisions of the kingdom. Be- 
ing without precedent, it was thoroughly dangerous (ibid., fol. 48a, 49a). After Pym 
had spoken, Bridgman repeated that to remonstrate to the subjects was without prece- 
dent, “that what is agitated in the House ought nott to bee published but by consent off 
both Houses. It tutchest upon one off the choyse jewells off the kings Crowne” (ibid., 
fol. 49b, 50a). For speeches by Waller, Coventry, and Palmer, see Verney, op. cit., pp. 
124, 125. 

20 Rawlinson MSS, D932, fol. 49a; Diary of Peyton, fol. 149; Verney, op. cit., 
pp. 122, 123. 

21 See speeches of Hampden, Holles, and Glyn in Verney, op. cit., pp. 124, 125. 

2 The motion was made by Peard (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 1792). 

23 Thid. 
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strance was drawn up and passed in the house after some de- 
bate.** The petition with the Remonstrance was presented to 
the King at Hampton Court on December 1. Thus far the pro- 
cedure was legal. But the party for the Remonstrance was too 
impatient to await the King’s response. December 15 was se- 
lected as the time for asking the house to cause the Remon- 
strance to be printed. There was much provocation for the re- 
quest. Apparently there had been some attempt to intimidate 
the house by the dismissal of its self-appointed guard and the 
dispatch of new guards on the authority of the King and of the 
Lord Keeper.” In addition, the King had issued a proclamation 
for obedience to the Book of Common Prayer,” he had taken 
notice of a bill still under discussion by parliament,” he had 
dallied in his answer to the Remonstrance, and it had become 
an open secret that the trial and execution of the parliamentary 
leaders had been discussed.” So on December 15, 


Mr. Purferey stood upp and saied that wee did stand in neede of monie, and 
hee conceived that anie proposition for the bringing in of monie would be verie 
seasonable and acceptable wheereupon ther ensued a great silence and then hee 
proceeded and saied that hee conceived ther was [no] readier meanes to bring 
in monie then to cause our declaration to be printed that soe wee might satisfie 
the whole kingdome.” 

*4 D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 193a, and 165, fol. 73a. For the text of the 
petition see Rushworth, op. cit., [V, 437. 

25 On November 26 the King sent a message to parliament that he thought fit the 
guard should be dissolved (Rawlinson MSS, D932, fol. 51a), and on November 29 the 
guard was discharged and a new one appointed in its place by the King (ibid., fol. 53). 
By the combined efforts of the houses this guard was dismissed the next day (D’Ewes 
Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 201a). It was discovered on December 10 that a new guard 
was set about the house on the order of the lord keeper (ibid., fol. 227). 

26 Rushworth, op. cit., IV, 456. 

27 D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 2395. It might be observed that to make such 
royal intervention ineffective is to take a long step in weakening the royal power. If 
the king, through his ministers and by other methods of exerting influence, can control 
the process by which laws are made, his power is not only great but it is difficult to as- 
sail. But if the stages of passing a bill are beyond the king’s control and the resulting 
bill meets with the royal disapproval, the conflict of the king’s will and that of the repre- 
sentatives is brought into clear relief. The right of the king to determine legislation by 
the use of the veto power alone becomes difficult to defend. 

*8 Gardiner, op. cit., X, 100. 

2° T)’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 244b. Reference has been made (note 18) to 
a similar motion by Strode on November 11 to delay the debate for money until the 
Remonstrance had been distributed in the country. 
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As though the scene had been rehearsed, many shouted their 
approval. The hour was late; and as the result of a division, 
candles were brought in. The debate continued until by 135 
votes to 83 it was ordered that the question about the printing 
of the Remonstrance should be put. The actual order for the 
printing was then made without a division.” 

The radical changes in government advocated in the Grand 
Remonstrance were concerned with the renovation of the Church 
and with parliamentary control over the king’s ministers.*! Al- 
though an equally fundamental change in the constitution was 
involved in the second of these proposals, it was less disturbing 
to the opposition than the first. Indeed, there had been a time 
when the suggestion was received without serious dissent that 
evil counselors should be dismissed and new ones, who had the 
confidence of parliament, be appointed.*? When parliament was 
engaged in disposing of the Earl of Strafford, the idea that it 
should exercise a kind of veto in the selection of ministers did 
not appear to be an illegitimate extension of the power of im- 
peachment or the legislative authority by which bills of attain- 
der could be passed. The use of such a “negative voice” might 


» Tbid., fol. 244b. 


31 The important clause concerning the Church was no. 185, as follows: “And the 
better to effect the intended reformation, we desire there may be a general synod of the 
most grave, pious, learned and judicious divines of this island; assisted with some from 
foreign parts, professing the same religion with us, who may consider of all things neces- 
sary for the peace and good government of the Church, and represent the results of their 
consultations unto the Parliament, to be there allowed of and confirmed, and receive the 
stamp of authority, thereby to find passage and obedience throughout the kingdom” 
(Constitutional documents, ed. S. R. Gardiner [Oxford, 1906], p. 229); Clause 186 
in Rushworth, op. cit., IV, 450. Clause 197 was the significant clause concerning min- 
isters, as follows: “That His Majesty be humbly petitioned by both Houses to employ 
such councillors, ambassadors and other ministers, in managing his business at home and 
abroad as the Parliament may have cause to confide in” (Gardiner, Constitutional 
documents, p. 231); clause 199 in Rushworth, op. cit., IV, 451. 


% In a speech on May 3, 1641, Pym had said, “being the king hath a tender con- 
science, ‘tis fit he should have good councelours about him” (Verney, op. cit., p. 67). 
On the next day “Sir Arthur Haselrigg beganne and divers seconded him that wee 
should desire a conference with the Lords to desire them to ioine with us to move his 
Maiestie for the putting away of evill counsellors, and placing others in ther place. And 
divers moved concerning the Queene Mother that shee might alsoe be removed: both 
which motions weere well allowed and nothing was ordered then” (D’Ewes Diary, 
Harl. MSS, 164, fol. 197a). 
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even have been considered an orderly procedure for the exercise 
of a power which had long been implied in the practices of par- 
liament—a procedure which would render obsolete the violent 
weapons of impeachment and bills of attainder.** At any rate 
the Ten Propositions of June 24, which the commons passed 
readily and the lords with little opposition, included the request 
that the king “take into his Council for managing of the great 
affairs of this kingdom such officers and counsellors as his peo- 
ple and Parliament may have just cause to confide in.’’*4 

But after the recess early in the autumn of 1641, the practice 
of parliamentary control over ministers had come to be recog- 
nized by many in both houses as much more than a mere sub- 
stitute for the power of impeachment. It was now a dangerous 
encroachment on the royal prerogative. The appointment of 
officers by the king was to Hyde “an hereditarie flowre of the 
crowne.’*> Many were prepared to resist Pym’s proposal of 
November 5 in regard to evil counselors.** It was only after 


33 How cumbersome and unsatisfactory these weapons were was recognized in the 
Grand Remonstrance in the following clauses: “It may often fall out that the Commons 
may have just cause to take exceptions at some men for being councillors, and yet not 
charge those men with crimes, for there be grounds of diffidence which lie not in proof. 
There are others, which though they may be proved, yet are not legally criminal” 
(Rushworth, op. cit., IV, 451; Gardiner, Constitutional documents, p. 231). 

* Rushworth, op. cit., IV, 299. Although the King rejected this clause on July 13 
with the remark that he knew of no evil counselors (Lord’s journals, IV, 310; Gardiner, 
History of England, 1X, 405), he had more than once flirted with the idea of acting on 
the proposal (ibid., IX, 273, 413; X, 127). But to the King a concession to parliament 
of control over the appointment of ministers could be no more than a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

% This expression occurred in a speech on October 28, 1641, when Hyde was ob- 
jecting to a motion by Robert Goodwin, seconded by Strode, that evil counselors should 
be removed and prevented in the future from advising the king (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. 
MSS, 162, fol. 465). 

% Instructions to be sent to Scotland had passed the house when “Mr. Pym stood 
upp and moved that noe man should be moore readie and forward then himselfe to in- 
gage his estate person life and all then himselfe for the suppression of this rebellion in 
Ireland or for the performance of anie other service for his Majesties honour and safe- 
tie; but hee feared that as long as hee gave eare to those evill counsello:s about him all 
that wee did would prove in vaine, and therfore hee desired that wee migit add some 
declaration in the end of these instructions that howsoever wee had ingaged our selves 
for the assistance of Ireland yet unles the King would remove his evill counseilors and 
take such councellors as might be approved by Parliament wee should account our 
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Pym had made an adroit change in the wording of this article 
in the instructions to be sent to Scotland that the measure 
passed the house by 151 votes to 110.*” Finally, because of the 
action of the lords, the article had to be dropped.* 

Thus, the clause in the Grand Remonstrance concerning the 
control over the king’s ministers represented a radical part of 
the programme of the advanced party in parliament. The re- 
assertion of a conservative spirit in the Long Parliament after 
ten months of excessive activity resulted in the recognition of 
the clause for what it was—a proposal for a revolutionary de- 
parture in constitutional practice. So long as there had been a 
Strafford to get rid of and prerogative courts to be destroyed, 
such an extension of parliamentary power was not perceived as 
dangerous to the balance of the constitution. But by the time 
the Grand Remonstrance was being debated, a group in parlia- 
ment realized that to demand a control over the choice of the 
king’s ministers was to claim for parliament new and revolu- 
tionary powers. 

That a political party, and not a royal coterie, placed itself in 
opposition to the transference of sovereignty to parliament was 
largely due to the ecclesiastical dispute. There was a stubborn 
reluctance to allow parties to be formed at all, or even to permit 
an insinuation that the house was divided into factions;*® but 


selves absolved from this ingagement” (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 102b). 
Eager as Pym was to see the Irish Rebellion suppressed, he saw in it an opportunity to 
bargain with the King. 

37 D)’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 1126. The new wording of the’article was as 
follows: ‘That if his Majestie would not be graciouslie pleased to grant it though wee 
would continue in that obedience and loialtie to him which was due by the lawes of 
God and this kingdome yet wee should take such a course for the securing of Ireland as 
might likewise secure our selves” (ibid.). 


38 The Lords split the article into three parts and declared that the last two parts 
were of such importance that they required longer consideration. Their debate would 
have to be postponed to another time, and meanwhile the instructions for the relief of 
Ireland would have to be sent (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 1325). 


39 As late as December 4, 1641, there was an incident in which Chillingworth was 
sent to the Tower “for scandals and contempts against this howse,”’ the gravity of which 
was due to his report that “wee had sides and parts in the howse.” The Speaker in his 
formal reprimand said that the house was “but one bodie” (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 
162, fol. 2116). 
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the divergence on religion persisted in spite of all good inten- 
tions and efforts at compromise. Conservative instincts were 
aroused by the first important discussion of the ecclesiastical 
question, namely, the debate on the Root and Branch petition 
on February 8, 1641. This debate revealed, as Gardiner has 
observed, a division in the house as deep as the division between 
Cavalier and Roundhead.® Many members anticipated on that 
day the stand that they would take for king or parliament. 
There were, however, some fluctuations in the size of the epis- 
copal party, due partly to the alterations in the programme of 
the radical party.*! The strength of the parties was frequently 
tested, especially when, after the recess, the ecclesiastical ques- 
tion so dominated proceedings that it could only be diverted 
for any length of time by the demands of the Irish Rebellion.” 
In these conflicts of opinion concessions were made by the radi- 
cal party in order to maintain its numbers; and when the ecclesi- 
astical clauses of the Grand Remonstrance were finally decided 
upon, it was only the moderate demands of the advanced party 


“ Gardiner, History of England, 1X, 281. For the sides taken in this debate by a great 
many members see Notestein, op. cit., pp. 336, 337, 338. 

“| It is worth noticing that, although the leaders of the opposition to parliamentary 
control over the king’s ministers were also the chief defenders of episcopacy, somewhat 
different party lines were drawn on these two questions. For example, D’Ewes was op- 
posed to the article on control of ministers in the instructions to be sent to Scotland and 
drawn up by Pym (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 1126), but he did not consider 
himself as one of the episcopal party. Concerning the Grand Remonstrance, D’Ewes 
says his “heart and vote went with it in the mayne.” D’Ewes was absent when it was 
passed by a much more narrow margin than was Pym’s clause in the instructions to 
Scotland. 

# Beginning on October 21, 1641, the debates on ecclesiastical questions were long 
and frequent. The second Exclusion Bill was debated at length from October 21 to 23 
(D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 236, 25b, 27b, 29b, 30b, 33b). The question was 
raised and argued for a long time on October 26, 27, and 28 whether the bishops, who 
had been accused of treason, should be allowed to vote on the Exclusion Bill (ibid., fol. 
$9b, 40b, 41b, 43b, 456, 46b, 48b, 49b). On October 29 Earle moved that some course 
might be taken to stop the making of the five new bishops, and D’Ewes says the matter 
was debated with almost as much earnestness as ever he saw in the house (ibid., fol. 
51, 52b). News of the Irish Rebellion was first received on November 1, but ecclesias- 
tical matters again came to the fore when the bishops accused of treason sent in, on 
November 12, their plea and demurrer (iid., fol. 188b, 1406). The discussion of the 
ecclesiastical clauses of the Grand Remonstrance also took up much time before Novem- 


ber 22. 
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to which the house was asked to give its assent,“ although more 
specific and more radical changes had earlier been proposed by 
the “Root and Branchers.”’“* Pym and his followers, at the time 
of the passage of the Grand Remonstrance, had to be satisfied 
with the summoning of a national synod, a body which might 
be inclined to favor their point of view. At least the summoning 
of such a body implied that the tyranny of episcopacy was at an 
end. 

From the foregoing analysis of how the programme of the 
advanced party came to be adopted, it is apparent that for the 
first year of the Long Parliament it would be difficult to assign 
positive political beliefs to which any group of members con- 
sistently adhered. The phenomenon of political parties with def- 
inite constitutional programmes to be carried out was at that 
time unfamiliar. In fact, the conception of growth or evolution 
as applied to a constitution was not prevalent in the seventeenth 
century. Hence, it was not possible for the critics of absolutism 
of that day to take their stand on a philosophy akin to modern 
liberalism, that is, a philosophy of reform as evidence of a grow- 
ing constitution. Changes had to be advocated from the stand- 
point of a fixed constitution from which the King and his min- 
isters had departed. To most members of the parliament an ap- 
peal to the laws was the most compelling argument. King and 
parliament had, from the beginning, vied with each other to ap- 
pear conservative—to advance reasons which appealed to prece- 
dent and legality. The burden of the case against Strafford as 
conceived by Pym was that the Earl had tried to subvert the 

48 The order of the house of commons concerning religious practices, passed before 
the recess on September 9 (Commons journals, II, 279), was in effect dropped because 
it was discovered that there was no way of punishing offenders. A clause prepared for 


the Grand Remonstrance that concerned the Common Prayer Book was dropped be- 
cause of the strength of the episcopal party (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 152a). 

4 The first and second Exclusion Bills, passed in the house of commons on May 1, 
1641, and October 23, 1641, respectively, were more specific than any clause in the 
Grand Remonstrance. The Root and Branch Bill brought up for its first and second 
readings on May 27, 1641, was much more radical than anything advocated in the Grand 
Remonstrance. 

45 See the discussion of this subject by G. N. Clark in The seventeenth century (Ox- 
ford, 1929), p. 280. 
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laws. It was for similar reasons that a number of the royal 
judges were impeached. The canons passed by Convocation in 
May, 1640, were denounced as innovations. The acts which 
abolished the prerogative courts, the exacting of ship money and 
distraint of knighthood merely brought to an end institutions 
and practices which had been characterized as illegal. To claim 
for a proposal that the laws were being restored by it was to 
use for the men of that time the most convincing ratiocination. 

This view of the constitution as something fixed because it 
was wisely designed in the past could be very plausibly main- 
tained during the first ten months of the Long Parliament. 
Most members could agree that by the work of that period the 
integrity of the constitution was being restored. But when cer- 
tain members of parliament had come, as it were, to their con- 
servative senses about such proposals as parliamentary control 
of the king’s ministers, arguments from precedent were vigor- 
ously employed against further constitutional reform, and the 
members favoring the Grand Remonstrance could not so readily 
find precedents to support their contentions. There had been 
debates and speeches earlier in the session when arguments from 
precedent were abandoned,** but when the members promoting 
the Grand Remonstrance made their final appeal for passing the 
document, they were maneuvred into the position where they 
could not very appropriately use arguments from precedent for 
the measures they held to be most imperative.“ The antiquarian 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes felt the discomfort of the situation keenly 
enough to retire from the debate as it became more heated.“ 

4 There was no concern with legalities in the debate of February 8 on episcopacy 
(Rushworth, op. cit., IV, 170-87; Notestein, op. cit., pp. 335-38; Gardiner, History of 
England, TX, 276-81). Similarly on April 29, when St. John justified, in a conference 
with the lords, the passage of the bill of attainder in the house of commons, an appeal to 
the existing laws was abandoned. Nalson, op. cit., II, 186; Ranke, op. cit., II, 251, 252; 
Gardiner, History of England, IX, 344, 345. 

47 Pym’s main argument was that “The Honour off the King is the safty off his peo- 
ple” (Rawlinson MSS, D932, fol. 49a), but he used other more familiar arguments; 
Hampden abandoned legal arguments altogether, but Holles and Glyn did make some 
use of them (Verney, op. cit., pp. 122-25). 


48 “A little after 4 of the clocke in the afternoone I withdrewe out of the howse fore- 
seeing that this debate in the issue would be long and vehement and having been in- 
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Strenuous efforts were made, however, to make it appear as if 
there was no break with the past implied in the Grand Remon- 
strance. Its sponsors argued with restraint; they appealed to 
common sense and made gestures of respect to the person of the 
monarch.” Their opportunity for demonstrating their contin- 
ued respect for precedent came during the debates on Palmer’s 
action on the night of November 22° and on protestations in 
general.*! The supporters of the Grand Remonstrance then 
readily accepted arguments from precedent and listened to what 
the tedious Sir Simonds D’Ewes had extracted out of parlia- 
mentary Rolls.®? They witnessed, no doubt with some relish, the 
discomfiture of Hyde’s party when it was deprived of any ade- 
quate precedents in its defense of protestations. 

Nevertheless, the weakness of the case for the Grand Re- 
monstrance lay in the fact that there was no legal justification 
for its main clauses nor for making an appeal directly to the 
people. In other words, the revolution involved in transferring 
sovereignty to parliament could not be accomplished by arguing 
that it had already taken place in the past. A strong case for 


formed by Sir Christofer Yelverton a member of the howse that those who wished well 
to the declaration did intend to have it passe without the alteration of any one word, I 
did the rather absent my selfe (being also somewhat ill of a colde taken yesterday) be- 
cause there were some particulars in the said declaration which I had formerly spoken 
against and could not in my conscience assent unto although otherwise my heart and 
vote went with it in the mayne” (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 164, fol. 180a). 

49 When it was ordered on November 25 that a petition should be prepared to be 
appended to the remonstrance, there was no difficulty in passing a further order that a 
form of congratulation for the king’s return to London should also be drawn up and 
presented (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 186b). 

50 These debates were on November 24 and 25 (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 
182b, 183b, 1846, 186b, 1875). 

5t This debate was finally taken up on December 20 (D’Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 
162, fol. 258a, 258b, 2596), five days after the order for the printing of the Remonstrance 
when the question of the right to draw up a protestation had again been debated (ibid., 
fol. 2445). 

52 [)’Ewes made a long speech on November 24 (D’ Ewes Diary, Harl. MSS, 162, fol. 
1836, 1845) and spoke again on November 25 (ibid., fol. 187b). One cannot be sure what 
attention was given to D’Ewes speeches from his own record of them; but when he 
spoke on December 20, Peyton considered his speech worthy of note (Peyton’s Diary, 
fol. 164). 
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the Grand Remonstrance could only be made by emphasizing 
the necessities demanded by the immediate situation. Had it 
not been possible for Pym to keep the dangers of an arbitrary 
monarchy before the minds of his followers by frequently re- 
curring examples,™ the party would no doubt have rapidly dwin- 
dled even after the passage of the Grand Remonstrance. And 
the fatal blunder of the King in his attempted arrest of the five 
members gave the appearance of legality to the side of the ad- 
vanced party, although it was no less true than before that their 
claims were unprecedented. While crying out for privileges of 
parliament, they could make steady advances in its power. 
Had it not been, then, for succeeding events, the Grand Re- 
monstrance might not have been so significant a document. 
Without the possibility of charging the King and the bishops 
with illegalities, the revolutionary character of the Grand Re- 
monstrance might have stood out too nakedly. As it was, it be- 
came the accepted statement of the position of one party; or, 
more specifically, some important clauses that it contained, 
and the idea of presenting the manifesto to the people formed 
what was, in a sense, the party creed, for the manifesto as a 
whole was rambling and cumbersome. But these points do not 
here need special emphasis because the significance of the Grand 
Remonstrance in the history of constitutional ideas has been 
generally understood since John Forster’s work on the subject. 
What has been generally overlooked is that two of the main 
proposals of the radical party—parliamentary control of the 
53 Such as when the King placed Colonel Lunsford, generally thought to be a ruffian, 
in command of the Tower of London, or when the bishops made the gratuitous blunder 


of declaring void the measures passed by parliament during the time that they were 
forced by the London mobs to absent themselves from its sessions. 

5 Sir Henry Craik in his Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon (London, 1911, I, 127, n.) 
has expressed the greatest contempt for the form of the document. He says the remon- 
strance “has had a great name as the solemn manifesto of patriots struggling for liberty; 
but it is, in truth, a sorry production. It is rambling and discursive, without plan or ar- 
rangement, a farrago of narrative, of ejaculating lamentations, of bitter invective, and 
of pietistic aspirations. ... . It looks as if each of the excited participants had con- 
tributed a fragment, stating his own particular grievance, and as if the whole were 
thrown together without the labour of revision, or any care for logical sequence. Not 
the most profound respect for the dignity of a great popular movement, can find in this 
confused jumble any distinction either of language or of sentiment.” 
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executive and the appeal to the people—had been made, owing 
to the pressure of events, some months before the Grand Re- 
monstrance was passed, and that they had not then been con- 
sidered revolutionary by most members of the house. During 
those earlier months parliament had been employing such ex- 
tensive powers that revolutionary suggestions were taken more 
casually by the members. But some members assumed that 
those powers were being exercised only as a temporary expedi- 
ent; others wanted to organize the real power that the Long 
Parliament possessed into a constitutional system. Their votes 
for the Grand Remonstrance and in favor of having it printed 


were expressions of this desire. 
Wiuuson H. Coates 
University OF RocHESTER 


55 That these proposals had been seriously made some time before the Grand Re- 
monstrance was debated is apparently overlooked by such excellent historians as J. R. 
Tanner and Keith Feiling. The former in his English constitutional conflicts of the seven- 
teenth century (Cambridge, 1928), page 106, says that the first revolutionary step of the 
Long Parliament was precipitated by the Irish Rebellion when the Long Parliament 
grasped at the power of the sword. He observes also that the instructions to Scotland 
drawn up by Pym and voted on November 8 contained the first suggestion that the 
control of the executive for certain purposes might be transferred from crown to 
the two houses (p. 109). Keith Feiling, in his History of the Tory party, 1640-1714 
(Oxford, 1924), page 39, suggests that the first revolutionary step of the commons was 
publishing the resolutions concerning ecclesiastical innovations in September, 1641. 








THE ATTACK ON THE ENGLISH GAME 
LAWS IN THE FORTIES 


EORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN has created the 
John Bright known to the present generation.! He has 
pictured the eloquent anti-corn-law orator, the cham- 
pion of peace, of the Irish peasant, and of the American federal 
union, the honored and respected old Quaker statesman. One 
episode of Bright’s interesting career has never seemed to ring 
quite true in a man whose powers consisted so largely in his 
talent for arousing the emotions of his audiences and welding 
them into firm conviction by a resounding peroration. The 
traditional anti-corn-law team was that of Richard Cobden, 
the reasoner, and John Bright, the orator, neither of whom 
could work effectively without the other. Yet in 1844, in the 
midst of the free trade campaign, Bright took up and made his 
own for management, as well as argument and sentiment, the 
agitation of another question. With characteristic thorough- 
ness he demanded not merely the reform but the abolition of 
the game laws. The exact nature of the connection between 
this maneuver and the work of the Anti-Corn-Law League has 
never been made apparent. 

The body of laws governing the pursuit of game had already 
undergone extensive alteration in 1831. Prior to that time, by 
a system of rank and property qualifications an exceedingly 
complicated code had assured to the landed classes the exclusive 
right to pursue game. No one might so much as kill a hare who 
was not the possessor of land worth a hundred pounds a year, 
or the lessee for ninety-nine years or more of lands worth half 
again as much, or the owner of a specially privileged place such 
as a chase or free warren, or the eldest son of an esquire or 
person of higher status.2 In effect these provisions were the 

1 The life of John Bright (London, 1913, new ed., 1925). 

2 22-23 Car. II, c. 25. See also Joseph Chitty, A treatise on the game laws, and on 
fisheries (2 vols., London, 1812), and Chester and Ethyn Kirby, “The Stuart game 
prerogative,” English Historical Review, XLVI (1931), 239-54. 
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country gentleman’s certificate of pre-eminence in sport. To 
give them force the game code laid severe penalties on the illegal 
taking of game and forbade its sale altogether. The act of 1831 
abolished this class discrimination, repealed the qualifications, 
and thus removed the element of social privilege from the letter 
of the game system. It also legalized the sale of game and modi- 
fied the severity of the poaching laws. As the motive power 
behind the reform had consisted chiefly of the jealousy of a 
game-eating and non-landed middle class, these measures had 
met the principal demands of the time.* 

There was another class, however, who discovered that their 
interests had not been considered. The English farmer, chiefly 
in consequence of the advent of large landed estates and the 
growth of the tenant class, had long occupied an uncomfortable 
position in the English sporting system. The old qualifications 
had excluded most of them from sport without protecting them 
from the damage done by trespassing poachers, legal shooters, 
fox hunters, and the very game itself. By the old common law 
the game belonged to the occupier as lessee* but the game laws 
had deprived him of the right to touch it. The act of 1831 gave 
him that right but in almost the same legislative breath took 
it away again by specifically providing that the all-powerful 
landlord might by agreement with his tenant reserve the game 
to himself, as he usually had every intention of doing.® 

This happened at an unpropitious moment for the farmer. 
The artificial preservation of rabbits, hares, partridges, and 
pheasants, which had become established in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had assumed exaggerated proportions during the last 
three or four decades with the development of battue shooting. 
And at the same time English agriculture had entered upon a 
century punctuated by that long series of depressions which 
left it in its present exhausted state. Consequently at the very 


3 The act is 1-2 Wm. IV, c. 32. For the legal effect see P. B. Leigh, The game laws 
(London, 1831), and Edward E. Deacon, A practical treatise on the game law, as amended 
by the new act of the 1 & 2 W. 4. c. 32 (London, 1831). 


‘ Ibid., p. 195. 


5 Sec. 8. This was really only a continuation of the common law principle. 
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time when the future was already beginning to look black for 
him the farmer was faced by a growing plague of voracious 
animals which ate his crops without his being able effectively 
to prevent them. 

This was the situation when in March, 1839, the National 
Anti-Corn-Law League was formed.® The nature of the League 
campaign against protection for the landed interest, spread, as 
the agitation was, over a period of several years, led it inevita- 
bly into an acquaintance with many of the farmer’s problems. 
The Leaguers had no difficulty at‘all in discovering the game law 
question. It was an old, long-festering grievance, almost one of 
the established institutions of the country, sanctified by cen- 
turies. The Englishman felt that he had a right by prescription 
to complain of the game laws, and this had become so much a 
habit with him that it persisted, with only a partial abatement, 
after the passage of the game act of 1831. 

The landed classes felt that, although they no longer had the 
benefit of property qualifications to protect them, they could 
do as they pleased about sport. As they possessed the land, the 
wealth, and the leisure for shooting and hunting, they proposed 
to enjoy their field sports at all cost. The non-sporting classes 
and especially the town-dwellers could not understand how any- 
one could desire to kill innocent hares and birds for mere amuse- 
ment. Privilege had been abolished, to be sure, but as the main- 
tenance of sufficient game for sport in a thickly settled country 
required the expenditure of considerable sums, as sport was 
absolutely impossible without landed estates, and as the law 
made it a crime to trespass in pursuit of game, privilege seemed 
to persist.’ Townsmen were horrified to read constantly in the 
newspapers of murderous affrays between poachers and game- 

° For the history of this organization see: Archibald Prentice, History of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League (2 vols., London, 1853); Donald Grove Barnes, A history of the 
English corn laws from 1660-1846 (London, 1930); M. M. Trumbull, The free trade 
struggle in England (2d ed., Chicago, 1892); John Morley, The life of Richard Cobden 
(2 vols., London, 1881). 

7 Russell M. Garnier’s statement (History of the English landed interest: its customs, 


laws and agriculture, modern period (London, 1893], p. 469) that the game act “caused a 
thorough break up of the seignorial monopoly” is a total misconception of the facts. 
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keepers. Thomas Carlyle struck a responsive note in 1839 when 
in his essay on chartism he ridiculed the country gentlemen 
for “‘preserving their game!”’ To his readers the words were an 
indictment in themselves. 

The game laws therefore seemed to provide the Anti-Corn- 
Law League with an excellent opportunity to discredit the land- 
ed interests. In 1843 the League agitators carried the corn- 
law struggle into the rural districts and came for the first time 
into intimate contact with the farmers. As they proposed to 
demonstrate to the tenants that their landlords were not their 
friends it was a matter of elementary logic to make use of the 
game-law weapon. 

The very first number of the newspaper known as the 
League,’ issued on September 30, 1843, contained remarks on 
the game laws, and undertook to summarize their provisions. 
The statement that unless some other arrangement were reached 
all the game belonged to the landlord revealed the total igno- 
rance of the free traders regarding the law,° but it was a miscon- 
ception hardly at variance with the practice. In their outspoken 
way they were soon describing the existence of any game at all 
as an anomaly. The farmers, they said, were beginning to de- 
mand openly that something be done to abate the nuisance. 

Not a little of the energy with which landowners resist a free trade in corn 
arises from their knowledge that the same rents could not then be secured 


unless the land be well cultivated, and that a condition precedent to good 
husbandry is a total destruction of the game." 


Throughout the autumn of 1843 and the following year the 
League maintained a running fire of criticism on this subject, 
making it almost an obligato to the corn-law campaign. As 


8 The League: the exponent of the principles of free trade and the organ of the National 
Anti-Corn-Law League (London, Sept. 30, 1843—June 4, 1846). 

9 Cf. ante, p. 19. The error may have arisen from misreading section 7 of the 
game act, which provided that in cases of leases made prior to the passage of the 
act the landlord was to have the game unless there had been a definite agreement to the 
contrary. This did not apply to leases for more than twenty-one years but it did apply 
to leases for life or lives. Thus all cases where the landlord had the right to the game 
without special agreement were temporary. 


10 League, Nov. 25, 1843. 
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1844, when the industrial depression of the previous years 
showed signs of abating, was a difficult time for the agitation, 
the League found the game grievance an especially convenient 
stick with which to beat the “monopolists.”" It seized upon 
every poaching incident to show the cruelty and selfishness of 
the country gentlemen, remarking in one case that “prosecution 
and conviction for game-law offences are convertible terms.’’” 
A poacher executed for murdering a gamekeeper became a hu- 
man sacrifice “on the altar of aristocratic ‘sport.’” The 
League pounced upon every suggestion that landlords were find- 
ing it wise to modify their extreme game policies, or that farm- 
ers questioned “the common honesty” of excessive preserva- 
tion.' 

It is a dangerous maneuver for a reforming organization to 
dissipate its energy by supporting more than one cause at a 
time. The Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers avoided this hazard with 
some dexterity. They had no difficulty in showing a definite 
connection between the corn laws and the game laws. Their 
interest in the one they made entirely subordinate to their in- 
terest in the other, and they stated clearly that if the corn 
laws were repealed they would not pursue the game question. 
On November 23, 1844, in an article entitled “Why Do We 
Assail the Game Laws?” the League pointed out that the corn 
laws were intended to confine the people to the supply of grain 
produced in England. Therefore the efficiency of English agri- 
culture was a matter in which they had a direct concern. 

Now, the game laws, and the practice of game-preserving, cause an enormous 
destruction of grain and other farm produce, of which the Corn-Law-bur- 
dened people of these realms have a right to demand an account. This brings 
the game laws strictly within our cognizance. .. . . 

If the Corn Laws were repealed, we, as Free-Traders, should have no right 
to inquire whether a proprietor stocked his land with hares and rabbits, or 


sheep and cattle; that would be a simple question between him and his 
tenants and neighbours; but so long as the British people are [,] for the exclu- 


"1 Cf. Barnes, op. cit., p. 260. 
2 Teague, Oct. 12, 1844. 
13 Thid., Jan. 27, 1844. 14 See e.g., ibid., Oct. 7, 1843; Oct. 12, 19, Dec. 28, 1844. 
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sive advantage of the landowners, made solely dependent upon British prod- 
uce for their daily food, we have a right to inquire “why are not larger crops 
produced?” ‘Why is the people’s food devoured by game?’’!® 


In consequence of this activity on the part of the League the 
country by the end of 1844 had become sharply conscious of the 
game question. The home office devoted considerable attention 
during the last half of the year to investigating the procedure 
of country magistrates in game cases and found so much irregu- 
larity that a number of pardons and mitigations of sentences 
were issued.'® The magistrates in their quarter sessions began 
to turn their attention increasingly to the situation, either from 
a desire to anticipate parliamentary action or from a conviction 
that a grievance really existed.” The Earl of Euston attracted 
considerable notice by a pamphlet proposing the taxation of 
game preserves.!® In January, 1845, the Times returned several 
times to the subject in its editorial columns, and on February 3, 
though more concerned with the poaching evil than with the 
plight of the farmers, it seriously considered the prospect of an 
imminent and important revision of the game laws." It was at 
this stage in the agitation that the activities of John Bright 
began to become prominent. For some time he had been quietly 

15 See also the issue of February 1, 1845, where the same point is made with great 
cogency. This argument had been foreshadowed as far back as 1828 in Thompson’s 
Catechism on the corn laws (Barnes, op. cit., p. 212). 


16 On May 23, 1844, the home office issued a general circular ordering gaolers and 
keepers of houses of correction to send in to London copies of all commitments (S. M. 
Phillipps to the Governor of the County Prison at Stafford, Public Record Office MSS, 
Domestic Entry Book, H.O. 43/67, p.55). Evidence of this activity is thickly scattered 
through the Domestic Entry Books of the home office for 1843, 1844, and 1845, and the 
Criminal Entry Books for the same years (H.O. 43/64-68; H.O. 13/83-86; and cf. 
H.O. 13/91). See also Sir James Graham’s statement in the house of commons, Febru- 
ary 27, 1845 (Parliamentary debates [commonly called Hansard’s], ser. 3, LX XVIII, 
84); and the evidence given by S. M. Phillipps, undersecretary of the home office, 
before the select committee on the game laws, Report from the select committee on the 
game laws (2 vols., London, 1845-1846; hereafter cited as Report). 

17 Times, Oct. 21, 23, 1844. 

18 Tbid., Oct. 24, 1844; Earl of Euston, A letter to the magistrates of the western division 
of the County of Suffolk, on the preservation of game (Bury St. Edmunds, 1844). Euston 
became duke of Grafton in September, 1844. 


19 See issues of Jan. 14, 20, 25, and Feb. 3. 
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at work preparing the way for parliamentary action. As early 
as February, 1844, he had indicated his interest by moving in 
the house of commons for a return of poaching statistics.” 
Among the farmers he circulated a long list of more than two- 
score questions asking for information about the damage caused 
by game and the extent to which they received compensation 
by reduction of rent. In this way he collected a large mass of 
facts and prepared the farmers’ minds for a parliamentary in- 
quiry, much to the dismay of the sporting gentry.”! 

At Ruislip, in a region where the farmers seem to have felt 
especially strongly on the question, a large meeting cheered a 
reference to Bright’s proposed investigation and, over the pro- 
test of the landholding chairman, enthusiastically adopted reso- 
lutions denouncing the demoralization and expense involved in 
the game laws.” On February 3, 1845, the day before parlia- 
ment opened, Bright himself appeared to speak on the question 
at Aylesbury. The assembled farmers applauded Dr. Lee, a 
prominent local opponent of the game laws, when he described 
the game preserver as “the tyrant of his county.” Several farm- 
ers themselves braved the rage of the gentry by expressing 
similar opinions. Bright, loudly cheered, launched a scorching 
indictment against a code which he considered injurious to the 
farmer, the laborer, and the public generally. The landowners 
had undertaken to feed the country, and yet at a time when 
starvation faced it, they maintained quantities of game, “‘a 
kind of vermin,” which lived on the agricultural produce. 

He had already come to recognize the great difficulty in his 
agitation, the reluctance of the farmer to take an open stand 
against his landlord. To overcome this he directed his best ef- 
forts. He observed that 


farmers were generally quiet men, and afraid to speak their minds, and act up 
to their convictions. But he trusted that the time would come when they 
would show greater independence of spirit, and not mind so much what their 


®” Journals of the house of commons, XCIX, 26, 191, 384, 401, 406; Times, Feb. 13, 
1844. 

21 Globe (London), Jan. 11, 1845; Report, I, 44, 90, 113, 115, 173, 208, 244, 400. 

2 Times, Jan. 31, 1845. 
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landlords and their agents and their stewards told them. They should unite 
together to obtain deliverance from those evils which were forced upon them 
in consequence of their own neglect of their own interests.” 


In this way, at a time when the anti-corn-law agitation had 
seemed to be losing some of its force, Bright managed to keep 
the country gentlemen on the defensive and prepare for a parlia- 
mentary attack. When, at the end of the session in 1844, he 
gave notice of his intended motion for the appointment of a 
select committee, the country gentlemen had tittered derisively 
at his impertinent interference. Their own views were expressed 
in an act of 1844 increasing the severity of the poaching laws.” 
But when the session of 1845 began, Bright’s proposal seemed 
more important. A meeting of the Tory agricultural members, 
called by the prime minister, decided that they must for policy’s 
sake agree to the appointment of the committee.” 

It was before a crowded house that Bright rose on February 
27 to make his indictment, the delivery of which lasted almost 
three hours.** The speaker, however, was not the John Bright, 
demagogue and denouncer, whom the gentry had become ac- 
customed to see on the anti-corn-law platforms, but a persua- 
sive, matter-of-fact, lucid expounder, who apologized for his 
youth, having been in the house only two years, and for taking 
up an agricultural question without being himself a farmer. 
He disarmed his opponents by an assurance that, Quaker 
though he was, he did not deny the right to preserve game and 
that he did not wish to interfere with the rights of property. 
And at the same time he drew such a picture of ravages of the 
farmers’ crops by game, hinted at so much more that he dared 
not say for fear of the charge of exaggeration, urged so shrewdly 
the suggestion that if the corn laws were repealed the farmers 
could by repeal also of the game laws get compensation for the 

23 Times, Feb. 4, 1845; League, Feb. 8, 1845. 

247-8 Vict., c. 29. 

2 Speeches on questions of public policy by John Bright, M.P., ed. James E. Thorold 
Rogers (2 vols., London, 1868), II, 324; Cobden to G. Wilson, February 28, 1845 


(Morley, op. cit., I, 316); League, March 1, 1845; Charles Stuart Parker, Sir Robert 
Peel from his private papers (London, 1899), III, 179-80. 


26 Teague, Mar. 1 and Aug. 16, 1845. 
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loss which some of them fallaciously anticipated, and finally 
appealed so frankly to the public spirit of the gentry that he 
left them without a leg to stand on.” 

The government, in accordance with its plans, made very 
little objection. Sir James Graham, speaking for the home 
office, admitted that there existed a grievance, though he held 
out very little hope for the passage of any legislation. The prime 
minister did his best to make the government concession appear 
perfectly voluntary, while at the same time expressing an opin- 
ion that only “a social and moral change,” rather than a legis- 
lative one, could remove the evils of which Bright had com- 
plained. In fact, the discussion would have been exceedingly 
tame after Bright took his seat if Richard Cobden had not 
caused a flurry by expressing his resentment of the charge that 
his friend had exaggerated his case. He roundly denounced the 
gentry for their ignorance of the farmers’ opinions, and took 
credit to the League for everything that had been done to force 
the appointment of a select committee. At the same time he 
seemed to hope for very little more from the inquiry than did 
the government, observing that the farmers should expect, not 
legislation, but merely an opportunity to make their grievances 
known.”® 

It was a victory for the League, and at a time when their 
fortunes seemed somewhat at the ebb. Cobden, who remained 
generally in the background of the game business, wrote glow- 
ingly of Bright to George Wilson, another of the League lead- 
ers. “This affair,” he observed, “‘will do us good in a variety of 
ways. It has put Bright in a right position—shown that he has 
power, and it will draw the sympathy of the farmers to the 
League.”” He dwelt upon the false position of the gentry and 
the embarrassment which the anti-corn-law agitators were caus- 
ing them.” It was an open secret, then, that the agitation, 
although Bright had made it his own, was sponsored by the 
League and constituted an important part of its strategy. It 
served to supplement the frontal attack by taking the enemy 

27 Parl. deb., Ser. 3, LX XVIII, 53-79; League, Mar. 1 and Aug. 16, 1845. 

% Parl. deb., ser. 3, LX XVIII, 79-118. 29 Morley, op. cit., I, 316. 
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also in the rear. “Farmers,” ran the cry now, “who are your 
real friends?’’*° 

Bright now redoubled his efforts in order to make the in- 
quiry a success. He carried on a vast correspondence in con- 
nection with the coming investigation. Speaking before a large 
meeting of farmers at St. Albans on March 26, he used all his 
art to secure active support from his hearers. Numerous farm- 
ers, he said, had already promised to give evidence; the oppos- 
ing party probably would not bring forward many witnesses; it 
was not necessary for persons giving evidence before committees 
to take an oath. He considered the meeting as a sign that the 
farmers were prepared to take a strong stand and urged them 
to come forward with specific information which would by its 
weight sink the game system forever. 

I have heard men say that there is no spirit amongst farmers. I never be- 
lieved that statement. I have felt that there has always been spirit, but that 
it has been slumbering. It has not been dead, but it has been less active on 
account of many circumstances; but circumstances may arise, and now I be- 
lieve have arisen, to make that spirit appear not only existent, but to show it 
active, resolute, and determined.*! 


Meanwhile the committee before whom Bright’s fearless farm- 
ers were to testify was appointed. By an agreement contrary 
to the usual practice, the government chose the majority of the 
fifteen members, making J. H. T. Manners Sutton the chair- 
man. Though even this did not satisfy the rabid game preserv- 
ers, who saw Leaguers wherever they looked, it was generally 
admitted at the time that the selection was as fair and impar- 
tial as could be asked for.*? Outstanding among the game pre- 
servers were Lord George Bentinck and Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, both of them wild, hard, and impetuous sportsmen, 
furious at seeing the sports of their fathers assailed in such a 


3° League, Mar. 8, 1845. 
31 Speeches, II, 317-30; League, Mar. 29, 1845; Times, Mar. 28, 1845. 


® Replying to a charge in the house of commons, Bright declared that instead of six 
Leaguers the committee included only four persons who had ever had anything to do 
with the League and only three (Bright, Charles Villiers, and T. Milner Gibson) who 
were intimately connected with it (Parl. deb., ser. 3, LX XVIII, 627; Journals of the house 
of commons, C, 114; Speeches, II, 325). 
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disrespectful manner and that too by a Quaker mill-owner who 
had frequently declared himself the enemy of the whole order 
of country gentlemen—at least as long as the corn laws should 
last. 

So composed, the committee met for organization on March 
12,** but not until April 16 did it begin the examination of wit- 
nesses. From that date for a period of more than three months 
the work was carried on with great assiduity. Thirty-nine wit- 
nesses, mostly farmers, were examined, some of them at great 
length. Evidence was received from all parts of the kingdom 
and the problem of the farmers’ crops was probed as nearly as 
possible to the bottom. | 

It very quickly appeared that there had been fire as well as 
smoke. Several farmers positively established that the crops on 
their farms had been seriously damaged by the swarms of hares 
and rabbits maintained for sporting purposes; quantities had 
been eaten and much more destroyed by tracks made through 
the growing corn. Turnips especially suffered. The hares and 
rabbits bit out small pieces exposing the inner pulp and the 
roots then decayed. George Hayward testified that he had rent- 
ed a farm of two hundred acres under a reservation of the game 
to the landlord. The hares and rabbits then increased so rapidly 
that in 1844 valuations by competent assessors set the damage 
at more than a hundred pounds, and in consequence at the end 
of his four-and-a-half-year lease he had been obliged to quit the 
farm.** William Bates, a farmer of Herts, declared that he had 
had to give up a farm under the Marquis of Bute in 1834 after 
receiving compensation for damage wrought by game over a 

33 Benjamin Disraeli, Lord George Bentinck, a political biography (London, 1874), 
pp. 26-27; Charles C. F. Greville, The Greville memoirs (second part): a journal of the 
reign of Queen Victoria from 1837-1852 (London, 1885), III, 228 ff.; Grantley F. Berke- 
ley, A pamphlet in defence of the game laws, in reply to the assailants; and on their effects 
upon the morals of the poor (London, 1845); see also James P. Cobbett, A letter to the 


Hon. Grantley Fitzhardinge Berkeley, M.P. in answer to his defence of the game laws... . 
(London, 1845). 


* The Report (vol. I) states on page iv that the committee first met on February 
12, but this is an obvious error for March 12 (cf. p. ii). 


%5 Report, I, 105-7. 
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period of two years to the extent of more than £150. A Nor- 
folk farmer, occupier of about 6,000 acres, claimed to have suf- 
fered a thousand pounds damage to his crops from game in 
1844.°7 Many other instances made clear what was perfectly 
obvious, that swarms of game, free to run through the farmers’ 
fields, consumed and destroyed great quantities of produce. 

For these losses the farmers had not, as a general thing, been 
able to secure any compensation from their landlords. The de- 
fenders of the game system, indeed, saw no reason why they 
should have any. As tenants entered into contracts freely, they 
should naturally take the consequences. Lord Bentinck could 
not understand the moral position of a tenant who wished “to 
put his construction upon a plain and simple covenant, to the 
prejudice of the landlord.”’** On laissez-faire principles, assum- 
ing that the quantity of game remained continually the same, 
he was right, but unfortunately, game had a way of varying 
from one year to another, according to the weather and the 
policy of the game preserver. In such cases injustice was evi- 
dent. 

Some landlords made compensation to the tenant, but gen- 
erally only grudgingly. It was paid only for the grain destroyed, 
not for the lost straw, or else for the land immediately adjoining 
a cover, which, of course, suffered the most. In any case, esti- 
mation of such damage could never be very certain and either 
the farmer or the landlord would be dissatisfied. The landlords 
felt that they had let their lands at a reduced rent because of 
the game and the farmers felt that they had not. Generally the 
farmers did not dare to complain. The gentry preferred sub- 
missive tenants and, in the existing great competition for farms, 
they had no difficulty in securing them. And yet the ravages 
of the game were “the cause of more disputes between landlord 
and tenant than any other thing.” 

Much additional evidence was adduced tending to show that 
the game laws were severely administered by country gentlemen 

% Ibid. I, 1-8. 

# Ibid., 1, 365-66. ® Ibid., I, $1, 66, 83. 

% Tbid., I, 97.  Thid., I, 4. 
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who acted as magistrates, if not in their own cases, at least in 
those of their neighbors. The feeling revealed in this connection, 
however, arose not so much from the transgressions of the mag- 
istrates, always inefficient and sometimes overzealous, as from 
the general hostility to the game laws themselves. This subject 
and that of the poaching evil, which was also investigated at 
some length, were nevertheless supplementary to Bright’s main 
interest. He concentrated, and rightly, on the position of the 
farmers in relation to their landlords. And the defense concen- 
trated on the same issue. 

In 1845 the champions of the status quo did not venture to 
meet the attack by a general counter-attack, but permitted 
Bright for some weeks to go on making out his case as best 
he could. Their questions show that they took their stand on 
the free contracts which the farmers had made when they rented 
their farms. They suggested that, as a matter of fact, the farm- 
ers suffered much more damage from other causes than from 
game. But this argument very quickly met its fate when it was 
pointed out that injury from crows and wood-pigeons hardly 
compensated for damage done by hares and rabbits,*! especially 
as the farmers were at liberty to kill vermin, whatever the 
status of game. 

In the conduct of the defense the fiery Grantley Berkeley 
took the lead.*? He browbeat the witnesses and picked their 
characters to pieces. Finally, to administer the coup de grace, 
he himself took the stand. In his opinion the tenant should not 
even be permitted to keep a dog or a gun. He was entitled to 
no consideration whatever beyond a slight reduction in rent to 
compensate for what moderate damage he had suffered. The 
injury, declared Berkeley, was really only negligible, and, if 
the truth were known, fully redressed by the actual good which 
had been wrought by winged game; for, while pheasants and 

41 Tbid., I, 164; cf. pp. 223, 413. 

# See his My life and recollections (London, 1865-66), I, 364-66. 


“8 The reluctance of most respectable farmers to give evidence is shown in the state- 
ment of William Bates: “The principal difficulty is that parties have a very consider- 
able objection to being named, inasmuch as their landlord may take some offence, and 
they may be injured provided you state names” (Report, I, 6; see also pp. 29, 237, 615). 
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partridges did very little direct damage, it was more than bal- 
anced by the destruction of noxious insects. At this point, how- 
ever, his mathematics tripped him; for Bright showed that his 
figures depicted rooks (which had been cited by way of illustra- 
tion) as picking up 30,000 wire worms each in a day. Berkeley 
was so incensed at being discredited that he refused to answer fur- 
ther questions.‘ It is, of course, true that winged game did little 
damage as a rule and that it did destroy worms and other harm- 
ful insects, but Berkeley by his rage and exaggeration had been 
led into rash claims that weakened the effect of his own case. The 
wire-worms incident, although little known, must rank as one 
of the greatest battles of the Leaguers with the country gentle- 
men. 

Bright seems to have anticipated the immediate publication 
of the evidence, taken in secret before the committee. This 
would have afforded a copious supply of anti-corn-law as well 
as anti-game-law material and would have added notably to 
the discomfiture of the landed classes. On this point his tactics 
played him false, for he had made the fatal concession of agree- 
ing to give the government a majority of the committee. This 
hostile majority now voted down his program and the commit- 
tee merely reported progress, requesting reappointment for the 
next session. Afterward he tried to induce the house of com- 
mons to order the printing of the evidence over the heads of the 
committee, but the only result was a sulphurous exchange of 
letters with his late foe. When Berkeley charged him with un- 
fairness and impropriety, Bright, accustomed to give as good 
as he had received, now countered with gentle Quaker chiding 
which only the more infuriated his opponent.* It was all very 
good fun for the newspapers and whetted their appetite for the 
evidence of the committee. Punch reveled in the spectacle of 
“the peculiar benevolence of Mr. Grantley Berkeley,” ‘“‘an- 
other of the farmer’s friends,” who wished even to prevent him 
from owning a dog or carrying a gun. ““A few more such friends, 
and wo, indeed, to the English yeoman! Indeed, no human 

 Ibid., I, 796-809, 895-98. 

*® Times, Aug. 11, 18, 20, 1845. 
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creature ever suffered so much from friendship as the British 
farmer.’’*° 

Public interest, then, was not wanting in this covert duel. 
Even the TJimes, although objecting to the application of 
“Friend Bright’s puritatiical sheers” to old institutions, recog- 
nized that a change was necessary.” The landlords began to 
modify the high tone they had adopted. The Herts Agricultural 
Society heard an aristocrat talk about the positive dishonesty 
of refusing to give full and fair compensation for damage by 
game.“ A number of gentlemen, feeling that a time of close 
and critical scrutiny of things agricultural was a time for con- 
ciliatory tactics, modified the severity of their game preserva- 
tion considerably. Soon the retreat became almost a rout, some 
giving up game altogether, while others went so far as to permit 
their tenants to kill it, and still others moderated the quantity 
in their preserves.*® Only the redoubtable Berkeley remained 
as savage as ever and in a violent Reply to the press raved 
against the “buttonless” arguments of the Quaker “‘surface- 
seeker,” Bright. 

In anticipation of the resumption of the committee’s work 
Bright enlisted the services of that ardent humanitarian, Har- 
riet Martineau, and, disregarding the breach of parliamentary 
privilege involved, supplied her with evidence to serve as the 
foundation of an indictment. Her three small volumes of Forest 


Times, Aug. 20, 28, 1845; see also Aug. 15, 1846. Berkeley’s position in Hampshire 
at the time was shown by his vigorous pressing for cumulative penalties on two laborers 
charged with poaching. As Berkeley left the court he was greeted with the hisses and 
hoots of the assembled crowd. See Times, Oct. 28, 30, 1845; and League, Oct. 4 and 25, 
1845. 

4 Feb. 28, 1845. The Times suggested that there was not much real difference be- 
tween the sportsman and Bright. “The one . . . . hunts down a fox, the other a land- 
owner or a monopolist.” 

® League, Apr. 19, 1845. 

4 See, for example, Report, II, 395; Times, Jan. 6, Feb. 4, 8, Oct. 22, 1845; League, 
May 17, 1845; Parl. deb., ser. 3, LXXXIV, 13; Harriet Martineau, History of the peace 
(London, 1878), IV, 306; Globe, Jan. 6 and Apr. 1, 1845. 

5° Reply to the press, and its reviewers reviewed, in defence of the game laws (London, 
1845). Interesting light on sportsmen’s views may be found in the Sporting Magazine, 
ser. 3, V (Jan. and May, 1845), 7 ff., 331 ff.; VII (Apr. and May, 1846), 233 ff., 311 f. 
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and game-law tales, published in the fall of 1845 and the early 
part of 1846, forcefully branded the game system as a source 
of unparalleled demoralization, sanguinary poaching affrays, 
waste, and injustice.®! 

While the controversy was thus being renewed, the failure of 
the Irish potato crop, which had become apparent in September, 
1845, precipitated the famous crisis which spelled the doom of 
the corn laws. Lord John Russell’s Edinburgh letter (published 
on November 27), committing the Whigs to unqualified free 
trade, insured, of course, a climactic struggle in the house of 
commons. It was in such an atmosphere that the game-law 
committee completed its work. Berkeley now devoted himself 
to a more than usually violent attack upon the evidence taken 
the year before. The characters of the witnesses again came 
under review; and, as only those farmers had dared to give 
evidence who had felt especially bitter and outraged, it was 
not difficult to show that in some cases they had exaggerated or 
had defects of character which cast doubts on the accuracy of 
their statements. But the great mass of proof that game in 
large quantities inevitably ate crops in large quantities could 
not be got over. Berkeley’s own witnesses could not be induced 
to deny it and hardly treated with respect his thesis that winged 
game, by destroying insects, compensated for the presence of 
hares and rabbits.*? Lord Hatherton, a large landowner and 
former strict preserver, gave the matured opinion of a thor- 
oughly respectable cultivator and land-improver, when he ex- 
plained why he had given up game preservation. “I found,” he 
declared, “‘as a farmer desirous of introducing among my ten- 
antry and into the neighbourhood a better system of cultiva- 
tion, that it was utterly hopeless to do so unless I completely 
destroyed the hares. .... es 

The existence of serious abuses in the game system could 
not be denied. But the country gentlemen did not conclude 
from such a premise that they must therefore undertake an 

5! Harriet Martineau’s autobiography, ed. Maria Weston Chapman (Boston, Mass., 
1877), I, 521. 

8 Report, II, 22, 26, 162, 174 ff. 83 Ibid., II, 389, 391. 
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extensive reform. They had granted the experiment of a com- 
mittee, not as a means of discovering the facts regarding the 
game laws, but rather in order to keep as quiet as possible this 
aspect of the corn question. A bill introduced into the house of 
lords by Lord Dacre to give a legal right to compensation for 
damage done by game never reached the commons at all.*4 
When, finally, the game committee met in June to decide on its 
report, the country gentlemen were already smarting under the 
sting of defeat on the corn laws and determined not to make 
any further concessions. Bright’s elaborate set of resolutions 
and a still more elaborate draft report, which summarized the 
whole evidence taken and recommended the complete abolition 
of all special protection for game, were smothered under the 
innocuous moderation of a series of resolutions brought forward 
by Manners Sutton. Accordingly the report as finally adopted 
claimed the protection of the law for game on the ground that 
such was consistent with the protection of other property. It 
declared, further, that the landlords had on the whole treated 
their tenants with leniency and had given compensation when 
just claims had been made. Because of the peculiar nature of 
game it held out small hope of advantage from any possible 
legislation, and the only changes which it suggested looked to 
modifying the severity and inefficiency of the poaching laws. 

In the excitement of corn-law repeal, which passed the com- 
mons on May 15, the country had almost forgotten the game 
question. The mainspring of Bright’s agitation was now gone. 
The League had long since lost interest. Harriet Martineau’s 
books were a drug on the market.’ Finally, the Anti-Corn- 
Law League dissolved itself. If its former claims of disinter- 
estedness except in connection with the corn question were 
true, the time had come for the game agitation to cease. 


4 Parl. deb., ser. 3, LX XXIII, 461; LXXXIV, 11 ff. 

58 Report, II, vi-xl. 56 Tbid., II, iii-v. 

7 Martineau’s autobiography, I, 522. For indications of a partial revival of interest 
later see: Times, Aug. 17, 1846, and Apr. 8, 1847; Charles Kingsley’s poem, “The Bad 
Squire,” in his Poems (London, 1884), II, 68-70; and William Howitt’s articles in 
Howitt’s journal of literature and popular progress, II (July to December, 1847), 50-53, 
69-72, 166-70, 291-94, 306-9, 322-25. 
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Bright himself turned to the Irish question, the problem of 
India-grown cotton, and the delicate matter of finding a new 
wife. True, these developments did not altogether end his 
connection with the game laws. In an attempt to rouse the 
farmers to the defense of their own interests he financed the 
publication of a summary of the evidence taken before the 
committee® and in a preface to the work urged upon them the 
spirit of independence. “No change in the law,” he observed, 
“ean do so much for you as you may do for yourselves.”” But he 
only wasted £300 in learning to his chagrin that farmers did 
not buy books.°® 

In 1848, as something further seemed to be expected of him,™ 
Bright made a perfunctory gesture by moving in the house of 
commons for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the game laws 
altogether. It was an impractical proposal and possessed no 
more than an academic interest.*' One of his friends, by an 
ill-timed motion for adjournment, inadvertently extinguished it, 
greatly to the amusement of the country gentlemen.” The proj- 
ect having been thus laughed out of court, Bright never brought 
it forward again. 

Thus the only legislation that can be said to have resulted 
from the investigation of 1845-46 was an unimportant measure 

58 Richard Griffiths Welford, The influences of the game laws; being classified extracts 
from the evidence taken before a select committee of the house of commons on the game laws, 


and some introductory remarks (London, 1846). Welford was a barrister who had taken 
much of the labor of the agitation off Bright’s hands. 

59 The public letters of the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., ed. H. J. Leech (London, 
1885), p. 239. 

6 C, R. Colvile, on February 24, had introduced a bill to free occupiers who had the 
right to kill hares from the necessity of taking out a game certificate. In defense of his 
own neglect Bright explained that he had been busy investigating cotton production in 
India but would have a measure ready as soon as possible (Parl. deb., ser. 3, XCVI, 
1301-2). 

61 Parl. deb., ser. 3, XCVII, 919-49. 


62 Times, Mar. 24, 25, 1848; Parl. deb., ser. 3, XCVII, 962-64; Journals of the house of 
commons, CIII, 360. It is noteworthy that G. M. Trevelyan in his Life of John Bright 
omits all reference to these humiliating events of 1848. The debate gave the country 
gentlemen an opportunity not neglected, of paying off some old scores. Colonel Sib- 
thorp, with some verve, described Bright as of all men “the least calculated for a 
sportsman.” 
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of 1848 permitting occupiers to kill hares without taking out a 
certificate, but only if their landlords so permitted. With this 
Bright had nothing to do. It was mainly with more intangible 
results that he had to content himself. The agitation had en- 
abled him and the League to keep the aristocracy on the defen- 
sive at a critical moment and had for a short time driven a 
wedge between the farmers and their landlord “‘friends.”” Thus 
it had played a part by no means insignificant in the corn-law 
struggle.“ The defection of the farmers had, however, been 
only temporary. Not until 1880 did they develop sufficient po- 
litical consciousness to be able to force the passage of the ground 
game act, which effectively guaranteed them the right to pro- 
tect their crops against hares and rabbits.™ 

From 1848 forward, while he did not absolutely disown the 
game question, Bright refrained from taking any leading part 
in it. A certain note of petulance crept into his later references 
to it. He complained that the farmers had not given him sup- 
port and that he had been compelled to desist because he found 
that he could do no good.® He had certainly not come out of 
the struggle well. It was not his métier to fight an agricultural 
cause in which he had no very direct interest, and especially 
if it meant carrying on almost single-handed some such struggle 
as the anti-corn-law agitation. For such work Cobden was in- 
dispensable and in the smaller question Cobden showed but 
little concern. 

There was a logical difficulty, too, which could not be got 
over. While Bright was no theorist, he did adhere rather closely 
to laissez-faire principles. Now the more he learned about the 
game laws—he never did understand them completely—the 
more he came to realize that, in terms of law, at least freedom 
of contract already existed between farmers and landlords. 
That was why he had insisted so much on the farmers helping 
themselves rather than looking to legislation. But it certainly 

8 A Scotch bill was passed to the same effect. The acts are 11-12 Vict., cc. 29, 30. 

4 Cf. The diaries of John Bright, ed. R. A. J. Walling (London, 1930), p. 77. 

5 43-44 Vict., c. 47. 

® Public letters, p. 240; Speeches on questions of public policy, p. 312. 
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also deprived him of his excuse for continuing the reform agita- 
tion.” 

The sudden decline of his interest in the game laws, then, 
shows more than ever how completely Bright’s agitation was a 
phase of the corn-law strategy, and, in general, of the struggle 
of the forties between the middle class and the country gentle- 
men. The League had openly embraced the agitation in 1844 as a 
part of the corn-law question and lost no opportunity to throw 
ridicule upon the game preservers. Bright particularly de- 
scribed the whole struggle of the day as one of classes. He 
doubted whether the corn-law agitation “‘could have any other 
character. He believed it to be the movement of the commer- 
cial and industrial classes against the lords and great proprietors 
of the soil.” As early as 1843 Cobden had declared in parlia- 
ment that the farmers had got tired of their old friends and 
“had now shaken hands with the manufacturers.” And in the 
game-law committee Bright made every use that he dared of 
this wedge which had been driven between the landlords and 
their tenants.” 

It is no wonder, then, that the gentry felt that they were 
losing their hold in the country districts. They became “‘sav- 
age’”’ and turned to the logical reply, an attack on the mill- 
owners for their treatment of their employees. There was no 
abuse that the more violent of them were not ready to heap on 
Bright, whose Quakerism provided ample target. “For our own 
part,” said Blackwood’s Magazine, the ever faithful repository 
of unregenerate Toryism, 
we can see no reason why hares, and pheasants, and partridges, should not be 
fed as well as Quakers. While living they are undoubtedly more graceful 
creatures, when dead they are infinitely more valuable.” 


CHESTER KIRBY 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


® See a very keen article making this point in the Sporting Magazine, ser. 3, XI 
(Jan., 1848), 27-29. 

8 Times, Dec. 16, 1845. 70 See, for example, Report, I, 389. 

®? Prentice, op. cit., II, 85. 7. LX (1846), 761. 











VICE CONSUL DUPUIS’ “MISSING” DISPATCH! 
OF JUNE 23, 1876 


HE suppression of the Bulgarian rising by Turkish regu- 
lar and auxiliary troops in May and June, 1876, was ac- 
companied by excesses which received great prominence 
in the Liberal press in London; and when Disraeli in the house 
of commons in July committed himself to the view that the re- 
ports were grossly exaggerated, he gave opportunities for attack 
on his Eastern policy of which his opponents took full advantage. 


! This letter, intended to have been published as a document appended to this article 
and already in the press when the author discovered that it had just been printed as 
appendix II in Harold Temperley’s The Bulgarian and other atrocities, 1875-8, in the 
light of historical criticism (London, 1931), reads as follows: 


J. H. Dupuis to Sir Philip Francis. ; 
No. 2. Consular. ADRIANOPLE, 23rd June 1876. 


Sir, 

With reference to your despatch of the 19th instant, respecting the sale of Bulgarian 
children as slaves by Circassians who captured them during the late outbreak, I beg 
leave to state that although it is believed that such may be the case, still I have not 
heard of an instance of this nature having occurred in this Vice-Consular district. I 
have no means of ascertaining with correctness what may be transpiring in the interior 
of the country, but from my knowledge of the Circassians, who are known to sell their 
own children, I am inclined to believe that the information you have received on this 
subject is not without foundation. 

As regards the Pashas and Beys supplying their Harems from this source, I may in- 
form you that I believe some 3000 Bulgarian children, left homeless and destitute by 
the recent disturbances, and since collected by the Turkish Authorities and by the Greek 
and Bulgarian Bishops in Philippopoli, are being distributed among Christian and Mus- 
sulman families. In fact I hear that Bulgarian children are being given away to any- 
body who may choose to apply for them. Although emanating from a good source, still 
a report made to me yesterday that a young Bulgarian girl may be bought in Philip- 
popoli for one lira, should be received with all reserve. 

With respect to the circumstances of the Authorities refusing, for want of Moslem 
testimony, to order a Circassian to deliver up a Bulgarian child to its parents, I have 
made every enquiry, but up to this date I have failed to establish the case. 

I* may inform you here, that the aspect of affairs is hardly improving in this prov- 
ince. It is true that the country about Philippopoli has been freed of those authorized 
brigands the Bashi-Bazouks; but, as I hear, at a fearful cost to life. It is estimated that 


*This paragraph, with the two that follow, are virtually identical with Dupuis’ no. 28 to Elliot of 
June 24, (see above). 
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The circumstances which led Disraeli to make these damaging 
denials are still obscure, but the recent opening of the British 
foreign office archives after 1878 throws light on some important 
points in the story. In a private letter to Derby of August 7 
Disraeli blamed both the foreign office and Sir Henry Elliot, the 
ambassador at Constantinople, remarking that Elliot had shown 
a “lamentable want of energy and deficiency of information 


some 12,000 innocent men, women and children have been massacred, hundreds of 
young women carried off or dishonoured, and some 60 villages, niore or less, completely 
burnt, and the country between Philippopoli and Tatar-Pazardjik plundered. Also that 
some 3000 families are left without shelter, the male members of which have been either 
killed, imprisoned or reduced to beggary and starvation. 

It is also fair to remark that no plea of reprisals can be put forward in mitigation of 
these horrors, for although the Bulgarian insurgents have committed some murders on 
innocent Turks at Aratalan and Otlukoi, still it has not been proved that they have 
been guilty of the death of a single woman or child, while as regards burning villages, 
these were reports generally disbelieved. 

The Bashi-Bazouks, as I have already said, have disappeared but other marauders, 
I am told, remain. Anarchy and confusion, I am informed, is still so great in the interior 
of this province that gangs of Mussulman scoundrels have dispersed themselves through- 
out the country, who commit frightful excesses and outrages hardly fit to relate;—they 
compel villagers whom they suspect of possessing money to ransom themselves under 
threat of being denounced as insurgents. Such outrages are daily reported but no notice 
seems to be taken of them by the Authorities in Philippopoli. 

Complaints are likewise heard respecting the conduct of the regular troops employed 
against the insurgents, not indeed as regards life and property, but as regards the honor 
of poor Bulgarian unprotected women. Things are reported concerning the carrying 
on of some troops who accompanied fugitive families from Otlukoi to Tatar-Pazardjik, 
which are simply monstrous, and an act of gross immorality is laid to the charge of the 
Commander of these troops, the truth of which I must first be thoroughly convinced of, 
before reporting. 

A friend writing to me from the country says, “if you were here to listen to the tales 
told by some of these poor women,—to listen to the horrors they relate of pillage, fire 
and murders they have witnessed, I am sure your reports to Her Majesty’s Embassy 
would produce impressions far different from those consequent on the accession of the 
new Sultan.” 

I have, etc. 
(signed) J. Hutton Dupuis 


{Minute endorsed upon a copy of vice-consul Dupuis’ dispatch no. 2 Consular of 
June 23, 1876, to Sir P. Francis:] 

I had never seen this despatch till this copy was sent to me at Vienna, Oct. 1878. 
The substance was evidently communicated to the correspondent of the Daily News, 
by Sir P. Francis who I had reason to believe to be furnishing materials for the atrocity 
reports though I did not suspect him of keeping back from me official information, 
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throughout” ;? and it was not until 1879 that the ambassador de- 
fended himself by calling Salisbury’s attention to his claim that 
at a critical period in June, 1876, an important dispatch from J. 
Hutton Dupuis, the British vice-consul at Adrianople, had been 
improperly withheld from him. He wrote: 

During the time that the newspapers were reiterating attacks upon me with 
a virulence to which few public servants have been exposed, I was repeatedly 
warned that their correspondents were receiving their materials from the pri- 
vate room of Sir Philip Francis, at that time Her Majesty’s Consul General 
at Constantinople, but I refused to credit such a breach of duty or such an 
act of treachery from a man with whom I was on terms of cordial friendship; 
but some time after my return to England I was informed that a report had 
been discovered at the Consulate General from Her Majesty’s Vice Consul at 
Adrianople, that had never been communicated to the Embassy, and the con- 
tents of which bore a resemblance to the letters published in the papers too 
close to be attributed to a mere accident. 


Nothing appears to have been known of the dispatch at the 
foreign office until a copy was forwarded to London by Elliot, 
then serving as ambassador at Vienna, in January, 1879; and it 
is, accordingly, one of the few important omissions from the 
very full blue book which covers this phase of the Eastern Ques- 
tion.t Edward Malet, the secretary of embassy at Constanti- 
nople in 1879, reported to Salisbury some weeks later that the 
fact of the dispatch not having been shown to Elliot was brought 
to the notice of J. H. Fawcett, judge of the supreme consular 
court at Constantinople, by his clerk, R. S. Medard, some eleven 
months after the death of Sir Philip Francis, the consul-general. 
Fawcett mentioned the dispatch to Francis Elliot, who sent a 


while he communicated it to the Press, which was engaged in a savage attack upon me, 
—his official chief. 

Had he been still alive, however late in the day it is that this dispatch has come to 
my knowledge, I must have brought his conduct formally before the Foreign Office, 
but as he is gone, the necessity for it does not exist, though it is painful to have this 
proof of the treachery of a man who always professed great friendship, and who could 
never have had complaint to make of the way in which he was treated by me to the 
day of his death. “+ 


2G. E. Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli (London, 1920), VI, 46. 
3 Elliot to Salisbury, Jan. 12, 1879, F.O. 7/959, no. 28. 4 Turkey, no. 3 (1876). 
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copy to Sir Henry.’ Sir Philip Francis died in August, 1876; 
but according to Elliot’s minute on the copy sent to Salisbury, 
the ambassador did not come into possession of the copy until 
October, 1878. In the covering letter forwarding the dispatch to 
Salisbury he remarks that, as Francis was dead, he “determined 
to put the despatch aside, making a minute on the back, as in 
the enclosed copy.” In the meantime, however, the fame of the 
“missing” dispatch began to spread. It was stated in the Pester 
Lloyd on January 9, 1879, that the enigma of Dupuis’ failure to 
report on the atrocities was explained by the fact that the vice- 
consul had sent a very full report upon the massacres to the 
ambassador, but that it was intercepted by a functionary into 
whose hands it fell. In the Daily News of January 6 a similar 
statement appeared, derived from “‘a private report from Tur- 
key, written by a person in a position to be well informed.’ 
Elliot stated that the reference in the Pester Lloyd, which he 
could not account for, had decided him to lay the matter before 
Salisbury. The foreign office was at first inclined to accept Elli- 
ot’s interpretation of the document; and Tenterden, the under- 
secretary, makes a note, “Should not Lord Beaconsfield’s atten- 
tion be specially called to this matter as the suppression of the 
information materially influenced his statements to Parlia- 
ment?” Salisbury sent instructions to Constantinople that an 
inquiry was to be conducted into the whole circumstances.’ 
An examination of the relevant foreign office correspondence 
for the summer of 1876 confirms Malet’s general conclusions 
after conducting this inquiry, although he made one curious and 
important error in detail. No blame attaches to Elliot for rely- 
ing almost exclusively on the reports of the British consular 
agents for his information, as neither Russian nor Turkish ac- 
counts could be relied on: there was, however, no British repre- 
sentative nearer to the scene than Dupuis, the vice-consul at 
Adrianople, who had, since his appointment in April, 1872, re- 


5 Malet to Salisbury, Feb. 12, 1879, F.O. 78/2945, no. 151. 
6 Daily News, Jan. 6, 1879, p. 5c. 
7 Salisbury to Layard, Jan. 23, 1879, F.O. 78/2934, no. 111. 
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peatedly drawn attention to the unsatisfactory nature of British 
representation in his part of European Turkey, without pro- 
ducing any action on the part of either Elliot or the government. 
Thus on March 1, 1873, he wrote to Elliot reporting a gradual 
decrease of work of all kinds at the Adrianople office since the 
cession of the protectorate of the Ionians in 1865, and recom- 
mending that an efficient agent with an allowance for office ex- 
penses would satisfactorily discharge all the duties.’ In April, 
1874, he applied for an increase of salary, and on this being 
refused, applied for a transfer to some post with a better salary, 
repeating his suggestion that an agent could do the work at 
Adrianople.’ In January, 1875, he again, in a letter to Tenter- 
den, drew attention to the declining usefulness of the office at 
Adrianople, adding that it was ‘“‘a popular error to imagine this 
a Bulgarian centre, for the interest taken by England in the 
people of that part of Turkey can only I think be found properly 
to reside in Bulgaria itself.” An unsigned pencil note in the 
docket, ““Mr. Dupuis wants another post. Hence this letter,” 
probably explains why his repeated criticisms of the consular 
representation received so little attention at the foreign office.’ 
On April 27, 1876, on the eve of the Bulgarian rising, in discuss- 
ing an application from a Mr. Michael Milkov for the post of 
British vice-consul at Philippopolis, he referred Elliot to his dis- 
patch of March 1, 1873, and remarked, 


Your Excellency replied to the effect that this Vice-Consulate was main- 
tained with the view of keeping Her Majesty’s Embassy informed on all mat- 
ters of public interest occurring in this important part of the Empire... . 
were this jurisdiction made to extend throughout the province, and the British 
authority in Adrianople placed on a footing of equality with the Consuls of 
the other Powers, whose jurisdiction extends equally with that of the Governor 
General and who have Vice-Consuls in Philipopoli, Enos, Dedeagatch, Galli- 
poli, Rodosto and Burgas who keep their chiefs informed on all passing events, 
this office might be of far more importance to Her Majesty’s Embassy than at 
present. 


8 Dupuis to Elliot, Mar. 1, 1873, F.O. 195/1001, no. 8. 
® Dupuis to Derby, Apr. 2; to Tenterden, June 27, 1874. F.O. 78/2353. 


10 Dupuis to Tenterden, Jan. 9, 1875, F.O. 78/2416. 
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He went on to complain that the higher rank of his colleagues 
seriously interfered with his efforts to assert British interests in 
cases of dispute, and added, 

owing to the limited jurisdiction and authority of this office I labor under the 
greatest possible disadvantage, as compared with my colleagues, in acquiring 
early and reliable information on passing events, and I have to depend on oc- 
casional scraps of intelligence from private sources which is often greatly ex- 
aggerated and distorted to suit personal interests." 

His very next dispatch to Elliot, no. 8 of May 4, following a 
telegram of the previous day, reported the first tidings of the 
outbreak of insurrection at Otloukoi near Tatar-Pazardjik.” 
Elliot replied on May 6 instructing the vice-consul to keep him 
regularly informed by telegraph of all information that reached 
him respecting the disturbances." 

There was, therefore, no British representative at Philippop- 
olis throughout the outbreak and the subsequent massacres; but 
when the news of the risings and their suppression began to be 
received at the embassy, Elliot’s reports to London were as full 
as his information allowed and as the interest of the home gov- 
ernment seemed to warrant. Throughout May and June, how- 
ever, the imminence of war with Servic, and Montenegro, and 
the ministerial and succession crises at Constantinople, were the 
main preoccupations of the government, and filled most of Elli- 
ot’s dispatches. During May Dupuis sent lengthy reports to 
Elliot every few days of such news as he received, and most of 
these were forwarded to London." At the same time the vice- 
consul was writing to the consul-general on the same subject, 
and, as Malet remarked in 1879, “it may be supposed that Sir 
Philip Francis imagined Sir Henry Elliot to be in possession of 
similar intelligence from Mr. Dupuis.’ After the end of May, 
Dupuis had nothing of importance to report concerning the dis- 

1! Dupuis to Elliot, Apr. 27, 1876, F.O. 195/1073, no. 7. 

2 Dupuis to Elliot, May 4, 1876, ibid., no. 8. 

13 Elliot to Dupuis, May 6, 1876, F.O. 195/1072. 


14 Dupuis to Elliot, F.O. 195/1073, nos. 9 (May 6), 16 (May 12), 17 (May 13), 18 
(May 16), 19 (May 19); printed (Turkey, no. 3 [1876]) as nos. 255, 272, 289, 343. 
4% Malet’s report, F.O. 78/2945, no. 151. 
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turbed area until June 24. Elliot, in a dispatch to Derby on 
June 8, reported as precisely as his information allowed that the 
Bulgarian rising had been put down “with cruelty and, in some 
places, with brutality,”’ that the employment of Circassians and 
Bashibazouks had led to the atrocities which were to be ex- 
pected, but that many of the accounts were exaggerated to a 
degree which must deprive them of the slightest credit.1° On 
June 19 he wrote again, with regard to a dispatch from Consul 
Reade from Rustchuk, that the accounts from other sources 
were still more distressing and that he had “again spoken very 
seriously to the Grand Vizier on the subject and remarked that 
the manner in which his colleagues had just been murdered by a 
Circassian gave an idea of what must be the position of un- 
armed populations left absolutely at the mercy of hordes of 
these savages.””"” On July 6 he reported that he had strongly 
recommended that a commander should be appointed over the 
irregulars to be employed in Servia sufficiently energetic to pre- 
vent barbarities upon an unresisting population,” and on the 
same day forwarded two dispatches from Dupuis, no. 29 of 
June 28, and no. 30 of July 3." 

Elliot received a third dispatch from Dupuis, no. 28 of June 
24, and this was not forwarded to London. The omission ac- 
counts for much of the subsequent confusion. Number 28 stated 
that the condition of affairs in the interior could scarcely be 
said to be improving; that the Bashibazouks had disappeared, 
but at a frightful cost to life; that, according to estimates ar- 
rived at, some 12,000 innocent men, women, and children had 
been massacred, young women carried off or dishonored, some 
sixty villages more or less completely destroyed; also that, al- 
though the Bashibazouks had disappeared, other marauding 
scoundrels had taken their place.” Elliot perhaps regarded this 
as merely a summary of previous information, but forwarded to 


16 Elliot to Derby, June 8, 1876, F.O. 78/2459, no. 604 (op. cit., no. 443). 
17 Elliot to Derby, June 19, ibid., no. 644 (op. cit., no. 513). 

18 Elliot to Derby, July 6, F.O. 78/2460, no. 715 (op. cit., no. 537). 

19 Elliot to Derby, July 6, ibid., no. 716 (op. cit., no. 538). 

20 Dupuis to Elliot, June 24, 1876, F.O. 195/1073, no. 28. 
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London the much longer dispatch no. 29, of June 28, together 
with no. 30, of July 3. Number 29 contained such information 
as Dupuis could collect as to the sale of Bulgarian children, to- 
gether with an account of judicial proceedings on Bulgarians ar- 
rested in connection with the rising. Number 30, of less impor- 
tance, gave an account of disturbances recently committed by 
Turkish troops, and other details. 

The “missing” dispatch, Dupuis’ no. 2 to Sir Philip Francis of 
June 23, is simply a summary of some of the information com- 
municated at much greater length to Elliot. The second half of 
this dispatch to Francis, including the estimate as to the num- 
bers of Bulgarians massacred and villages destroyed, is the same, 
except for some unimportant verbal differences and for the last 
paragraph, as no. 28 sent to Elliot on the following day. The 
first half of the dispatch to Francis refers to the sale of Bulgarian 
children, and this information Dupuis repeats and somewhat 
amplifies in his no. 29 to Elliot. There is clearly no justification 
whatever for Elliot’s statement that the “missing” dispatch 
contained information which the embassy did not receive; it 
cannot even be maintained that the embassy was in ignorance 
of the existence of the dispatch, as it is specifically referred to in 
the first lines of no. 29 and in later paragraphs. There is also 
little to support the assertion that the Daily News reports were 
derived from the missing dispatch; there were so many esti- 
mates as to the number of lives lost and other “‘atrocities” that 
it is not surprising that Dupuis’ figures should be among them.*! 

Derby in the meantime telegraphed to Constantinople on 
May 27 a copy of a telegram from Loftus at St. Petersburg con- 
taining the remark, ““News from Constantinople satisfactory, 
but from Bulgaria less so’’;* on June 6 he wrote briefly approv- 
ing Elliot’s remonstrance to the Grand Vizier as to the behavior 
of the Bashibazouks, as reported by the ambassador on May 

21 Elliot suggests in his memoirs, Some revolutions and other diplomatic experiences 
(London, 1922), that the dispatch was used in the letter published in the Daily News on 
June 23, and dated Constantinople, June 16 (p. 5c). As Dupuis’ dispatch to Francis is 
also dated June 23, it could not have reached Constantinople in time to be embodied in 
the newspaper report. 

2 Derby to Elliot, May 27, F.O. 78/2450, no. 335. 
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24; again on July 4 he wrote approving a further remonstrance 
reported by the ambassador on June 19;7* but no more precise 
indication of interest in the Bulgarian developments appears to 
have been sent to Elliot through official channels before July 10. 
In a draft dated June 28 Derby wrote that on the 26th the Duke 
of Argyll had asked him in the house of lords if the government 
had received from Elliot any confirmation of the accounts of 
alleged atrocities in Bulgaria which had appeared in the Daily 
News of June 23. This draft, in spite of its date, appears in the 
foreign office papers as no. 428, and is bound between no. 427 
of July 6 and no. 429 of July 10; it was therefore dispatched 
sometime after the 6th, and the register shows that it was not 
received until July 20.% The position of this dispatch in the 
blue book, where it appears dated June 28, and the apparent 
tardiness of Elliot’s reply, have done much to confirm the view of 
Elliot’s responsibility for Disraeli’s denials.2° The blue book also 
omits Derby’s message of approval to Elliot of July 4. Further, 
as the dispatch of June 28 would in any case take approximately 
a week to reach Constantinople, it is reasonable to look for an 
urgent telegram to the ambassador requesting an immediate 
reply; yet it seems evident that no telegraphic instructions re- 
lating to Bulgaria were sent to Elliot until a fortnight after 
Argyll’s question. A private letter of July 3 from Bourke, the 
parliamentary under-secretary, to Tenterden, states that 

the Prime Minister thinks we ought to telegraph for the following information 
which he wants to have. What is the state now of the revenue in Turkey? Is 
it coming in satisfactorily? Is the army being paid? How many troops can 
they bring against the Servians and Insurgents [i.e., in Bosnia]? and any other 
information respecting the resources financial and military which can throw 
light upon the question as to whether the present civil war is likely to be put 
down or not. 

*8 Derby to Elliot, June 6, ibid., no. 366 (Turkey, no. 3 [1876], nos. 343, 376). 

*4 Derby to Elliot, July 4, F.O. 78/2451, no. 422. 

* In the Blue Book Turkey No. 3 (1876) it appears as no. 501, between no. 500 of 
June 18 and no. 502 of June 28. In the F.O. (Turkey) Register, 1876, p. 96 (F.O. 
197/37), it appears as no. 780. It reached Elliot by Varna Post on July 20, with later 
dispatches (no. 433 of July 12, and no. 437 of July 13), also enclosing extracts from the 
Daily News, and asking for information. 

*6 See, for example, Cambridge history of British foreign policy (Cambridge, 1923), 
III, 102-4. 
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The substance of this was telegraphed to Elliot on the 6th,”’ and 
it contains nothing to indicate that any particular interest was 
being taken in the Bulgarian question. It was not until the dis- 
patch of a telegram on July 10, asking Elliot to report by tele- 
graph how far the statements in the Daily News could be relied 
on,” that any indication appears to have been sent to Elliot of 
the urgency of the need for information on Bulgaria. During the 
next few days further telegrams were sent to Constantinople 
mentioning further atrocity reports and demanding immediately 
any information available; and on July 12 a telegram stated 
that ‘“‘a despatch is on its way to you” respecting Argyll’s ques- 
tion of the 26th.” It was not until July 14 that Elliot’s no. 716, 
of July 6, enclosing Dupuis’ two dispatches, reached London; 
and on the same day the ambassador telegraphed that “till to- 
day I have been too unwell to reply to your telegrams about 
cruelties in Bulgaria,”’ but that he could add little to what he 
had said in his dispatch no. 716.*! 

There seems little doubt from this summary that Disraeli was 
overhasty in condemning Elliot, and that, in the absence of any 
indication from the foreign office of special urgency, the am- 
bassador communicated the information at his disposal with 
reasonable dispatch. When Dupuis’ reports no. 29 and no. 30 
did arrive, they were taken as confirming many of the news- 
paper reports; and the failure of the foreign office, for a fort- 
night after Argyll’s question, to indicate the urgency of the 
matter appears to absolve Elliot from blame for not sending his 
most recent information by telegraph. Elliot’s failure to realize 
that the “missing” dispatch merely duplicated information that 
the embassy had received is perhaps explained by the fact that 
the copy came into his hands after he left Constantinople; he 
could presumably compare it only with the dispatches printed 
in the blue book, and this, owing to his omission to forward 


27 Bourke to Tenterden, July 3, F.O. 78/2451. Derby to Elliot, July 6, ibid., no. 426. 

28 Derby to Elliot, July 10, ibid., no. 429 (recorder). 

29 Derby to Elliot, ibid., nos. 434 (July 12), 436 (July 13); cf. Turkey no. 3 (1876), 
nos. 535, 536. 

% Derby to Elliot, July 12, ibid., no. 435. 

1 Elliot to Derby, July 14, F.O. 78/2460, no. 739 (op. cit., no. 541). 
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Dupuis’ no. 28, did not include the information which made up 
the important sections of the “‘missing’’ document.” The for- 
eign office made the same error when Dupuis, who in January, 
1878, had been appointed consul at Bengazi in Tripoli, was 
asked what light he could throw on the matter. He replied that, 
“as regards the despatch addressed by me to the late Sir Philip 
Francis, I beg leave to submit that to the best of my knowledge 
and recollection, it was a copy of the one I forwarded to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador, which can be proved by a reference to 
the Consular. Archives in Adrianople’’; and T. V. Lister, the 
assistant under-secretary, in a note attached to this dispatch, 
remarks, “He is . . . . wrong as to the Despatch to Sir P. Fran- 
cis being a copy of one sent to Sir H. Elliot, unless he wrote a 
duplicate which miscarried.” So there was a missing dispatch, 
although it was Elliot himself who kept it from the government; 
and Dupuis at least did all that could reasonably have been re- 
quired of him. So, in all probability, did Elliat; and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the general conclusion that the main responsibility 
for Disraeli’s denials in the commons rests partly with the for- 
eign office and partly with the prime minister himself.** 


W. N. MeEpbuicorr 
University COLLEGE, SWANSEA 


® Elliot maintained this view to the end of his life: Some revolutions etc. ... . pp. 255- 
73. Malet, although realizing Dupuis’ duplication of information, makes the mistake 
of reporting to Salisbury that Dupuis’ no. 28 (instead of no. 30) was forwarded with no. 
29 in Elliot’s no. 716. (F.O. 78/2945, no. 151). 

33 Dupuis to Salisbury, July 20, 1879, F.O. 101/67, no. 23. 


* For Disraeli’s complaints of foreign-office slackness, see Buckle, op. cit., VI, 44-46. 











THE EXPROPRIATION OF THE GERMAN COLONISTS 
IN SOUTH RUSSIA DURING THE 
GREAT WAR' 


N FEBRUARY 2, 1915, the Russian government en- 
acted two very drastic laws: (1) “On land ownership 
and land tenure of certain categories of Russian sub- 

jects of Austrian, Hungarian, or German descent”; and (2) “On 
the liquidation of land ownership and land tenure of Russian 
subjects of Austrian, Hungarian, or German descent in the 
boundary zones.’ In the following pages it is proposed to deal 
with these laws only in so far as they affected the four southern 
provinces—Bessarabia, Kherson, Tavrida, and Ekaterinoslav— 
though we shall need to consider the attitude of the duma to- 
ward these measures, the attempts to enforce them, and the 
consequences thereof. 

It will be observed that the first law refers only to “certain” 
categories of Russian subjects of enemy descent. These were a 
class of farmers, numerous in certain provinces in the south 
and on the Volga, commonly known in Russia as “colonists.” 
Who were they? And why was this legislation specifically di- 
rected against them rather than against all landowners of enemy 
descent? To answer that, it will be necessary to give a brief 
résumé of their historic origins. 


COLONIZATION Po.icy oF CATHERINE II 
AND ALEXANDER I 


When in the course of the eighteenth century the Russian 
Empire extended its limits southward to the Black Sea, there 
arose at once the problem of how these boundless steppes were 
to be settled with a permanent population—such as would make 
them militarily secure and economically profitable. Realizing 

' The writing of this article was made possible through the research facilities of the 
Hoover War Library, Stanford University, California. 

2 Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1915, arts. 350 and 351. 
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that Russia at that time had little man power for colonizing 
new country, and believing, moreover, that neither the nobility 
nor the peasantry with its primitive economic and agricultural 
systems could be expected to perform a rapidly civilizing func- 
tion, Catherine turned for the solution of the problem to an 
extensive program of foreign colonization.’ As the result of a 
manifesto, issued on June 22, 1763,‘ and widely circulated by 
her agents all over Europe, some 43,000 aliens, including 
Greeks, Armenians, Georgians, Wallachians, Swedes,’ Italians,® 
Bulgarians, and Dutch Mennonites,’ were settled in south Rus- 
sia between 1778 and 1796. Later Alexander I added to this 
supply by drawing from the various German states, and, in 
addition, many Jewish agricultural colonies were founded in 
the province of Kherson. But this policy of establishing foreign 
colonists en masse was considerably restricted in 1810 and 1819 
and discontinued in 1833. 

With the exception of the Jews and the Italians, all these 
peoples prospered in time, though only after overcoming the 
usual hardships that beset any pioneer community. None of 
them, however, reached such a high degree of economic pros- 
perity and cultural development as did the German colonists, 
and, above all, the Mennonites. None has contributed so much 
toward the opening-up and economic growth of South Russia 
as these two groups. It was they who converted the south in 
the seventies of the last century from a sheep-rearing into a 
grain-growing country. Before the Great War they produced 
in Kherson, Tavrida, and Ekaterinoslav some 100,000,000 puds® 


§ An excellent study of this policy is G. G. Pisarevski’s The history of foreign coloniza- 
tion in Russia in the eighteenth century (“Publication of the Moscow Archaeological 
Institute,” vol. V [Moscow, 1909]). 

* Polnoe Sobranie Zakonov (Complete Collection of Laws), vol. XVI, no. 11,720. 

5 Transferred in 1781-82 from the island Dagi at the insistence of Count Potemkin. 

® These Italians, chiefly Corsicans, were the dregs from this island as well as from 
Minorca, Corsica, and various Italian coastal towns, collected by numerous adventurers 
for Potemkin as prospective colonists. 

7 From Danzig and vicinity, where they had lived ever since the Inquisition drove 
them out of the Low Countries. 

8 A pud equals 36 English pounds. 
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of wheat annually for export alone. Though largely engaged in 
agriculture, the Mennonites were also the first ones to estab- 
lish various industries, such as mills, and factories for the manu- 
facture of farm implements, tools, wagons, etc. Such colonists 
were a valuable asset to Russia. 

As among the American frontiersmen, the families of these 
settlers were extremely large, and thus in time the whole south 
became dotted with German and Mennonite colonies. When 
the supply of cheap land in the southern provinces grew scarce, 
they went to the Caucasus, the Turkestan, western and central 
Siberia, and even to the Amur. 

With the eighties of the last century there began also an in- 
creasingly large German colonization in the provinces of Kiev, 
Podolsk, and Volhynia. These newcomers came largely from 
the Polish provinces but some came direct from Germany. The 
Russian nobility, who owned a very large percentage of the 
land in these provinces, generally viewed this movement with 
favor, being eager to rent its run-down lands to good farmers 
for improvement or to sell them outright to the Germans be- 
cause they offered a good price. But, unfortunately, the grow- 
ing estrangement between Germany and Russia caused the 
Russian nationalist press to view this immigration with great 
alarm. Suspecting that the German government was promot- 
ing this settlement for strategic purposes, it demanded some 
action on the part of the government to prevent any further 
German colonization in the western provinces, and, if possible, 
also in the south. Finally, in 1910, the government was ready 
with a project which, in brief, provided that all foreigners, as 
well as colonists of German origin, should henceforth be de- 
prived of the right to buy or rent landed property in the prov- 
inces of Kiev, Podolsk, and Volhynia. When the Third Duma, 
as it happened, refused to pass the measure, the government 
withdrew it “for further study.” But in 1912 the minister of 
the interior, M. Makarov, introduced substantially the same 
bill in the Fourth Duma, only to meet with a second rebuff. 
Manifestly, the conservatives, who controlled both these 
dumas, had opposed these proposals for purely selfish reasons. 
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Such was the situation when the outbreak of the Great War 
radically changed the situation. To requite the sacrifices which 
the peasantry—even more than other classes—were now to 
make, what compensation should be found? The peasants made 
it clear that they expected an addition to their holdings. And 
the government, in recognition of the justice of such a demand, 
was prepared to gratify this wish. It was accordingly decided 
that, upon the conclusion of the war, ex-service men should 
have a prior claim to all the land reserve held at the State’s 
disposal in European Russia. It must be confessed that this 
supply was entirely inadequate; yet the ministers were deter- 
mined that the quest for compensation was not to entail any 
expropriation of the large landowners. From this predicament 
the government was rescued by the conservative press, especial- 
ly the organs of the chauvinists. Advocating at once the ex- 
propriation of the German colonists and the Mennonites in 
order to create a reserve land fund, they then started a cam- 
paign of slander and falsehood: The colonists, they affirmed, 
had bought up all the best lands in southern and western Rus- 
sia and had thus forced the Russian peasant to emigrate to 
Siberia; they had failed to realize the hopes the Russian gov- 
ernment had placed in them in that they had not raised the 
level of the peasantry; and economically they had reached an 
unheard-of state of prosperity, which, however, was due not 
to their own industry and thrift but to their former privileged 
standing and the financial support drawn from the German 
government. Thus, in fact, they were outposts of the German 
“Drang nach Osten” and were ipso facio traitors. Hence, they 
should be sent back to the places whence they had come, or 
be exiled to Siberia.’ 

The religious press, regrettably enough, also played a de- 
plorable réle in this campaign of vilification. It produced 
“documents” purporting to establish beyond a doubt that 
Baptists, Lutherans, Mennonites, Stundists,’° and other sects 

®See, e.g., the Novoe Vremia for Oct. 13, 15, 16, 18, Nov. 4, 6, 7, 8, 21, Dec. 16, 
1914, Jan. 6, 19, 31, June 26, July 17 and 30, 1915. 


10 This sect had its origin in a great pietist wave which swept through the German 
colonies in south Russia about 1860. Its adherents met for “hours (Stunden) of prayer,” 
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were in the pay of the German government to undermine the 
authority of the Russian Church and that, indeed, the German 
government paid them from 200 to 300 rubles for every convert 
from among the peasantry. It was also asserted that the Ger- 
man emperor had subsidized the different Russian sects to the 
extent of 18,000,000 rubles. The argument of this press was 
that, once the German colonists had been removed, peace and 
quiet would reign once more in the Church. Hence, all colonists 
and Russian sects should be transported to Siberia."! 

Whatever the influence of these arguments, the dissatisfac- 
tion over the many reverses at the front as well as over mis- 
management of affairs at home made it seem to the govern- 
ment imperative to find some new scapegoat (additional to 
the Jews) for all the numerous ills that beset the country. And 
so the foregoing suggestions were certainly not unwelcome. 


EXPROPRIATORY LEGISLATION 


The stage thus set, the government was ready to act at the 
first favorable moment. An opening was offered by the case of 
enemy nationals, a large proportion of whom were, of course, 
German. At a meeting of the council of ministers on October 7, 
1914, where the question of the desirability of confiscating enemy 
capital was considered, the consensus of opinion was against 
such an act but favored a proposal by M. Sazonov to liquidate 
the ownership and tenure of all land then held by enemy na- 
tionals. (It was also stated at this meeting that the ministry 
of the interior had already considered the matter.)'? By the end 
of October, M. Maklakov, the minister of the interior, had 
ready his project, which early in November was submitted to 


“bible hours,” etc. Hence the name, “Stundists.”” The sect’s teachings, which are al- 
most identical with those of the Baptists, had very great success among the neighboring 
peasants. 

1 See speech of Father Stanislavski in the Duma Debates for Aug. 3, 1915, as well 
as at other sessions. See also A. Rennikov, Zoloto Reina (Petrograd, 1915), S. Shelukhin, 
Nemetskaia Kolonizatsiia na Iuge Rossii (Odessa, 1915), and speech of Count Shcher- 
batov in Duma Debates for August 3, 1915, where he talks about the Kaiser’s support 
of the Baptists. 

2 Baron B. E. Nolde, Russia in the economic war (New Haven, 1928), pp. 12-13, 
103-4. 
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an interdepartmental committee under the chairmanship of the 
minister of justice, M. Shcheglovitov," and on the 10th, save 
for a few minor changes, was approved by the committee. 
Yet, as soon as this decision was made public, the chauvinist 
press raised a veritable furor, demanding an immediate exten- 
sion of the proposed measure to the land of the German colo- 
nists. And so, on February 2, 1915, the government passed the 
two laws mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

The provisions of the first of these laws’ were briefly as fol- 
lows: the volost (i.e., district) and village communities of the 
colonists were thereafter forbidden to make any kind of deeds 
in regard to the acquisition of property rights, mortgage right, 
right of ownership and tenure of real property (as distinct from 
that of private ownership), as well as participation in public 
auctions of the aforesaid properties, these prescriptions apply- 
ing to land situated in rural districts only. The law also applied 
to the colonist as an individual landowner, but only if he were 
a member of a colonists’ village community.’® Finally, it con- 
cerned partnerships, corporations, etc., among whose member- 
ship were colonists. Not affected by this measure were those 
who met one of the following conditions: being of Greek Ortho- 
dox faith by birth or having embraced it prior to January 1, 
1914; belonging to the Slavic race; having personally partici- 
pated as an officer or as a volunteer in some actual action of 
the Russian army against an external enemy, or being able to 
point to such participation by a male ancestor or descendant; 
having received personal decoration, or having a male ancestor 
or descendant who had obtained such for bravery in war; or, 
finally, having lost a father, husband or son (though only as 
officer or volunteer) on the battlefield. The law was also not 

3 Riech, Nov. 10, 1914, p. 3. 

14 Ibid., Nov. 11, 1914, p. 3. 

4 Sobranie Uzakonenti, 1915, art. 350. 


16 This qualification was extremely important, for it exempted the lands of many 
wealthy landowners of colonist origin who had given up their membership in such a 
community and lived on their private estates. It exempted also the estates of former 
colonists who now belonged to the commercial and industrial classes. In other words, 
it aimed solely at the land of the poorer colonists. 
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operative in regard to land which the colonists had received 
from the government at the time of their coming to Russia. 

The provisions of the second law" were briefly as follows: 
A 150-verst'® zone was established along the Russo-German 
and Russo-Austrian boundaries (inclusive of the whole of Po- 
land and the province of Kholm), and a 100-verst zone from 
the mouth of the West Dvina along the shore of the Baltic 
Sea and its bays up to the river Torneo, including all the islands 
off this shore; and a similar zone was created from the Ruma- 
nian frontier to extend along the shores of the Black and Azov 
Seas (embracing the entire Crimea), and thence along the 
Russo-Turkish boundary in the Caucasus (see Fig. 1). In these 
two zones the rural landed property of persons defined in the 
foregoing law was to be voluntarily sold within a period of ten 
months in the 150-verst zone and within sixteen months in the 
100-verst zone. Property not liquidated within the specified pe- 
riod was to be sold at public auction. Subject to liquidation 
were all lands held in ownership by virtue of property rights 
as well as all leases held (through the chinshevoe law)" in per- 
petuity; also, leases for building purposes for a long term of 
years, with the exception of lifetime rights of usufruct obtained 
prior to November 1, 1914. 

The press, with the exception of a few liberal papers,” hailed 
these acts as the beginning of Russia’s liberation from the 
“German yoke,” regretting only that all colonists throughout 
Russia had not been likewise expropriated. That chauvinist 
sheet, Novoe Vremia, fulminated more loudly than ever. It ridi- 
culed the government’s fear that the violation of the principle 
of the sacredness of private ownership of one class might serve 


17 Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1915, art. 351. 

18 A verst is equivalent to three-fifths of a mile. 

19 A law operative in certain western provinces. It created hereditary rights to the 
use of land subject to fixed annual payment to the owner of the land. 

2% E.g., Riech and Russkia Vedomosti. These expressed fears as to the possible con- 
sequences the laws would have upon Russian agriculture. At the same time they em- 
phasized the injustice that was being done to the colonists whose loyalty was beyond 
doubt. It is therefore not true (as all German writers on the subject assert) that not a 
single Russian liberal paper protested against these laws and defended the colonists. 
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as a precedent for a subsequent demand to extend it to the 
estates of the large landowners.”! The Russian peasant, said this 
paper, distinguished very well between the land of the nobility 
and that of the colonists. 


ATTITUDE OF THE DuMA 


The February Laws were enacted by the council of ministers 
as special measures in accordance with article 87 of the consti- 
tution. Though such enactments required submittal to the 
duma for its approval or repeal, the government refused to do 
this. Nevertheless, an opportunity for that body to air its views 
on this subject presented itself at the session of August 3, 1915, 
when thirty-seven members of the Right introduced a proposal 
to organize a ““_Duma Commission against the German Yoke 
in All Phases of Russian Life.’’ The first important speaker 
upon the subject was M. Khovostov, a member of the party 
which had made the proposal. He observed that the masses 
were dissatisfied, that they were becoming unruly, and that 
something had to be done in order to quiet them. Therefore, 
if such a commission, and another one to fight high prices, were 
formed, the people would see that the duma was doing some- 
thing and would quietly await the results. He then voiced his 
party’s approval of the February Laws.” Other conservative 
speakers of importance were Markov II and Stanislavski, a 
priest. The first confined himself chiefly to a defense of the 
Baltic Barons, but the colonists he accused of wholesale treason. 
Stanislavski pleaded for banishment of the colonists as being 
responsible for the origin and growth of different Russian sects, 
all of which had turned traitors to Church and State.” 

The first bitter criticism of these laws came from A. Kerenski, 
who, in voicing the emphatic opposition of the Trudoviki, de- 
clared: 

.... Who are these colonists? Are they .... those representatives of 
German political thought who have chained Russia’s freedom .... for 

21 See editorial for July 17, 1915. 

2 Imperial Duma (Fourth), Stenographic Reports, V, Aug. 3, 1915, pp. 360-66. 

3 Thid., pp. 497-508. 
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Prussia’s advantage? No, they are the people whom Catherine II and Alex- 
ander I called in to settle the southern waste lands, to create there the 
foundations of civilization, the economy and the wealth of the State.... 
and now when it is necessary .... to divert the eyes of the masses from 
the actual authors of the present catastrophe, you throw them to the wrath 
of the mob..... ” 


The next speaker to express his disapproval of the government’s 
policy was M. Miliukov. He declared that the Cadets would 
vote for the commission proposed by the Right but that, first 
of all, they wished to know just what was to be understood by 
the term, the “German yoke.” About the motives which ac- 
tuated the Right in espousing the February Laws, he had this 
to say: 

.. . . Not later than November 4, 1914, a conversation took place between 
the former Minister Maklakov and a member of the imperial duma. (Voices: 
Who?) I shall not name him. Maklakov told this gentleman that he included 
the Ekaterinoslav province in his bill solely for the reason that the member of 
the imperial senate, M. Strukov, had persuaded him that this would save the 
Russian nobility for another century from all agrarian troubles and from ex- 
propriation on the part of the Constitutional Democrats. (Laughter and 
voices from the Left: How naive!) .... But gentlemen, you delude your- 
selves; the land of the colonists is not sufficient, and whoever begins with 
their land will surely have to finish with yours.® 


But the proposal of the Right was in the end adopted and such 
a commission formed on August 11, 1915.” 


EXTENSIONS OF THE Fespruary LAws 


With affairs both at home and at the front still going from 
bad to worse, and encouraged by the vociferous approval of the 
February Laws by the chauvinists, the council of ministers en- 
acted on December 13, 1915, a still more drastic law,”” which 
greatly extended the scope of the territory (see Fig. 2) to which 
the provisions of the earlier laws were to apply. Included in this 
territory now, were: all of Finland, twenty-nine provinces in 
western and southern Russia, the entire Caucasus, and the 

% Tbid., pp. 426-34. % Ibid., pp. 497-508. 

*6 The commission did not prove zealous enough for the government, and so it formed 
its own “Special Commission against, etc.,”” on June 11, 1916. 

27 Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1915, art. 2749. 
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Amur territory. Subject to alienation now was also the land 
which had been allotted to the colonists—individually or as a 
group—at the time of their establishment in Russia.” 

One of the weaknesses of the February Laws, as was repeated- 
ly pointed out in the press, was the absence of defined provi- 
sions regarding persons who were entitled to buy the expro- 
priated properties. This defect was now remedied by making 
the Peasant Land Bank (which was a state institution) the 
privileged purchaser, fixing its own price for the land subject to 
liquidation. Though complaints against such evaluations could 
be made to the senate, the final decision rested with the new 
purchasing medium. It was to pay for the land not in cash but 
by registered 43 per cent bonds redeemable in twenty-five 
years,” non-transferable, and inheritable only in the direct line. 

The year 1916 brought further extensions of these laws. A 
decision of the council of ministers of August 2 made their pro- 
visions operative in the Kharkov province and in certain dis- 
tricts of the provinces of Tomsk and Tobolsk (see Fig. 3). 
Early in 1917 the council extended them to practically the en- 
tire territory of the empire excepting a few almost uninhabitable 
districts in Siberia.*! 

Meanwhile the question of the “German yoke” and the colo- 
nists’ land figured rather prominently in the duma debates of 
March 4, 8, 10, 11, and 14, and June 14 and 16, 1916, particular- 
ly on the last-named date, when the government insisted that 
the fate of the colonists be put on the agenda of the duma. 
The arguments, pro or con, were very similar to those expressed 
at the August session of 1915, except that members of the Right 
insisted more than ever upon a speedier execution of the liquida- 
tory laws,** while the radicals voiced new regret and shame and 
a more severe criticism than ever of the government’s repressive 
measures. Said Kerensky: 

28 They were also forbidden to hold positions with any kind of an organization 
which had the right to own or rent rural landed property. 


*® Community properties and funds went to the Bank without compensation to the 
colonists. 


3 Pravitelstvenny V estnik, Oct. 11, 1916, p. 3. 3. Novoe Vremia, Jan. 12, 1917, p. 3. 
® See, e.g., speech of Zamyslovski on June 14. 
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.... We have openly told you that we are against the putting of this 
question on the agenda not because we regard these measures as most out- 
rageous for the principles that are embodied therein. . . . . No, we only feared 
that the majority of the duma would lack the fortitude to withstand the dem- 
agogy of the Right... .. And you, who stand for the sacredness of private 
ownership, you wish to enact laws of compulsory expropriation of the land 
of the colonists-peasants. ... . You are the destroyers not only of the prin- 
ciple of private ownership but of the foundations of right and justice... . . 
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And Skobelev: 


. . . . We hoped that the bloc would reject this cheap policy with indigna- 


ee However, we shall defend Russian subjects of German descent 
most resolutely . . . . for we know that we do so only to the honor of Russia 
and the Russian people. ... . o 


In spite of the criticisms of radicals and liberals, the question 
was put on the agenda by a vote of 116 to 86.” 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE Laws 
Although we are here chiefly concerned with the enforcement 
of these measures in southern Russia, it may be stated in pass- 
ing that the period of ten months’ grace in the western provinces 
33 [Imperial Duma (Fourth), Stenographic Reports, LVII, June 16, 1916, 5570-71. 


4 Tbid., p. 5572. %5 Sixteen abstained from voting. 
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was nowhere observed. Owing to the German advance which 
began on May 1, 1915, and continued through the summer and 
fall, and also because of the occasional ill-advised policy of the 
Russian military authorities in driving out the civil population 
in advance of the army’s retreat, the colonists from the Polish 
provinces had been thrust out en masse as early as the month 
of May. About 70,000 of them shared the same fate in Volhynia 
in July, 1915, and 10,000 shortly afterward in the province of 
Kiev. Another 20,000 colonists were banished from Podolsk 
and Bessarabia late in 1915, while early in 1916 still another 
11,000 were driven out of the Tchernigov province.** All of 
these people were sent either to southeastern European Russia 
or to Siberia, where about 40 per cent of them perished. 

No such wholesale evictions were carried out in the south. 
Great injustices, however, were perpetrated by the different 
provincial officials charged with the preparation of the inven- 
tories of such land as was subject to liquidation. Thus they en- 
tered upon the lists the Swiss colonies in Bessarabia and those 
of the Mennonites in the provinces of Tavrida, Kherson, and 
Ekaterinoslav.**” The procedure of the governor of Kiev was 
simplicity itself. No one was omitted from the lists who had a 
foreign name or who happened to be a Lutheran.** Even the 
lands of army officers or volunteers, though specifically exempt- 
ed, did not always escape expropriation. 

Owing to the fact that the provincial governments were over- 
burdened with other matters, the compulsory sales proceeded 
rather slowly until the fall of 1916, and the absence of private 
buyers with the necessary funds was responsible for the com- 
paratively small number of voluntary sales. Whereas before the 
war the land of the colonists had sold for 400 to 500 rubles 
a deciatine,*® the Peasant Bank’s average price was set at 
from 150 to 200 rubles. Moreover, as soon as the govern- 

% Russkia Zapiski, Feb.—Mar., 1917, p. 300. 


37 The Mennonites protested against such a procedure, and a commission was ap- 
pointed by the senate to make an inquiry as to whether they were of German or Dutch 
origin. The commission decided that, even if the Mennonites were not German by ori- 
gin, they were so by culture, and hence were subject to expropriation. 


3% Russkia Zapiski, Feb.—Mar., 1917, p. 301. 3 A deciatine equals 2.7 acres. 
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ment noticed an increased number of sales by the colonists of 
their cattle, implements, buildings, etc., it issued an order on 
March 4, 1916, prohibiting such action under threat of imprison- 
ment, heavy fine, or even exile to Siberia. As was to be expect- 
ed, a great deal of the choicest alienated land was acquired by 
the government officials who had been charged with the en- 
forcement of the laws as well as by certain private individuals, 
possessed of the proper connections in the capital.” 

It was not only the spirit of spoliation which caused the pro- 
cess of compulsory sales to be speeded up in the fall of 1916. Con- 
tinuous national disaster on the front and great privations at 
home made it imperative that the masses be distracted. Hence, 
the provincial governments were ever more insistently prevailed 
upon to achieve greater results;*! and, going a step farther, the 
ministry of the interior decided early in September to send to 
the south a special corps of forty police officials, with the object 
of hastening the process of liquidation.*? An official announce- 
ment of September 2, 1916, stated that an incomplete inven- 
tory, made known prior to August 1, gave the total number of 
deciatines subject to expropriation as 2,404,021.% By February, 
1917, according to a statement of the ministry of finance, that 
number had mounted to about 3,500,000 deciatines.“ 

How much of this land was actually alienated up to March, 
1917, is difficult to ascertain. According to a statement of the 
governor of Kherson, made late in December, 1916, over 100,000 
deciatines had been sold in his province. On December 20, 
1916, the governor of Tavrida announced that in his province 
more than 60,000 had been liquidated and that after January 
15, 1917, hundreds of holdings would be sold daily.** A later 
statement had it that another 44,678 were sold in Tavrida late 


See Russkia Vedomosti, Dec. 11, 1916, for the land dealings of General Rennen- 
kampf. 

“| Pravitelstvenny Vestnik, July 15, 1916, p. 3. 

“ Novoe Vremia, Sept. 11, 1916, p. 4. 

 Pravitelstvenny Vestnik, Sept. 2, 1916, p. 2. 

“ Birsherya Vedomosti, Feb. 20, 1917; also Novoe Vremia, Feb. 22, 1917, p. 3. 

 Russkia Vedomosti, Jan. 31, 1917. © Tiid., Dec. 9, 1916, p. 5. 
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in December, 1916," and 5,500 in early January, 1917.% By 
February 7, 1917, about 80,000 had been sold in Bessarabia, 
and on the following day 130,000 more were expropriated.” In 
Ekaterinoslav the process of liquidation had just begun when 
the revolution made an end to it. But the foregoing figures 
are not complete, and it is safe to assume that the total 
area expropriated up to March, 1917, was probably between 
500,000 and 600,000 deciatines. 

The disposal of this land, in the event that the Revolution 
had not taken place, would have presented serious difficulties. 
According to official pronouncements the land was to have gone 
to the peasants; and that, in general, seemed also to have been 
the desire of the press, particularly the conservative, if for no 
other reason than to “silence those beasts for another fifty 
years,” as the leader of the Ekaterinoslav provincial nobility, 
M. Strukov, expressed it. But should every peasant receive an 
equal share? Should service in the war be the sole determin- 
ing factor? Were peasants from central Russia to get a share in 
the south? Well, we learn, indeed, that the peasants in Tavrida, 
for example, threatened to kill any outsider that should receive 
an allotment in that province. 

However uncertain might be the ultimate distribution of the 
land, much significance may be seen in an official statement of 
February 22, 1917, to the effect that inasmuch as the Peasant 
Bank would be unable to dispose of so much land while the 
war lasted, it was necessary that the Bank retain only the most 
valuable holdings, the rest being leased to large landowners 
who alone would be able to sow it—a stipulation which was to 
hold good for a period of three years in order the better to at- 
tract renters. Would the Bank ever have been able to recover 
such lands? Surely it is very doubtful. 


RESULTS OF THE Po.icy 
The colonists would, of course, have been rather more than 
human had they, in the face of all these disabilities and pros- 


7 Pravitelstvenny Vestnik, Dec. 24 and 27, 1916, p. 3. 
* Novoe Vremia, Jan. 30, 1917, p. 3. 4 Tbid., Feb. 9, 1917, p. 4. 
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pects of eviction, continued to farm lands, which legally they 
no longer owned, in the same manner and to the same extent 
as they had done heretofore. The publication of the February 
Laws occurred about three weeks before the spring planting 
season customarily begins in southern Russia. Believing the six- 
teen months’ time limit a guarantee that they would at least 
reap the harvest of 1915, and not knowing, moreover, how 
strictly the law would be enforced, the colonists sowed their 
land to the fullest extent possible under war conditions. When, 
however, in. the spring and summer of 1915 their fellows in 
the western provinces were summarily evicted, they became 
alarmed lest they be treated in like manner. The conceivable 
prospect of being driven out at short notice without a single 
kopek in their hands caused them at once to offer for sale their 
movable property, irrespective of the price it was likely to bring. 
One result was that the markets were simply swamped with 
live stock, prices going down with a veritable crash. In Bess- 
arabia, where these laws had first to be applied, enormous herds 
of the best dairy cattle were bought up by speculators at quite 
ridiculous prices and thence shipped to stockyards in the north. 
Agricultural implements brought no better price. More seri- 
ous still were the consequences in Tavrida, where, for example, 
in the Molotshna district, the number of draft horses decreased 
during 1915 by 36.8 per cent and that of dairy cattle by 18.1 
per cent.*° A number of meat canneries sprang up in Simfero- 
pol, where such dairy cattle as Holstein, Simmental, and the 
so-called German “red cows” were slaughtered for canning pur- 
poses.*! Thus, agriculture in the south suffered a terrible blow. 
Not only were repairs of buildings kept to the lowest possible 
minimum, but whatever minor structures could be moved were 
straightway sold. Often, completely equipped farms were trad- 
ed for inferior city dwellings. And so the process went on till 
liquidation was prohibited on March 4, 1916. 


50K. Lindeman, Zakonny 2-go fevralia i 13-go dekabria 1915 goda ob ogranichenii 
nemetskago zemlevladenia v Rossii i ikh vlianie na ekonomitcheskoe sostoianie iuzhnoi 
Rossii (Moscow, 1917), p. 204. 

51 Riech, Feb. 21, 1916, p. 3. 

52 See Elpatievski’s excellent article on this subject in Russkia Vedomosti, Mar. 5, 
1916, pp. 2-3. 
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The second result was that the sowing area on these lands was 
considerably reduced in the fall of 1915. In comparison with 
the area of 1913-14, this reduction for Bessarabia was 8.5 per 
cent, for Ekaterinoslav 8.5 per cent, and for Tavrida 10.3 per 
cent.’ Exactly how much of this reduction was on the colo- 
nists’ land is difficult to ascertain; but a statement issued in 
January, 1916, by the bureau on rural economy and agricul- 
tural statistics of the ministry of agriculture in regard to the 
reduction of fall planting listed among the districts of great 
reduction the wiezds (districts) of Tiraspol and Ananiev (Kher- 
son), those of Simferopol, Feodosia, and Dnieprovsk (Tavrida), 
and those of Verkhne-Dnieprovsk, Alexandrovsk, and Slaviano- 
Serbsk (Ekaterinoslav), most of which districts were chiefly in- 
habited by colonists.** As soon as the government noticed such 
a reduction, it adopted measures to prevent it. Thus, in the 
spring of 1916 the governors of Ekaterinoslav and Tavrida 
forced the colonists of their respective provinces to pledge them- 
selves in writing that they would plant their land to the fullest 
possible extent, promising them, in return, that they would be 
permitted to harvest the year’s crop. In June, 1916, in order to 
insure the fall planting, the council of ministers issued a new 
order to the effect that, in purchasing any iand from the colo- 
nists, the Bank was entitled to subtract from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the purchase price if at the time of the transfer the land had 
not been planted, and another 5 per cent if there were not on 
hand a sufficient number of horses, dairy cattle, farm imple- 
ments, cooking utensils, fuel, etc.*> Such were the frantic efforts 
to lessen the inevitable evils of an economic blunder dictated by 
petty hatred. 

That these measures could not but have a disastrous effect 
upon the whole economic structure of the south should have 
been evident to the authors of these laws. As soon as M. Makla- 
kov’s proposal became known, a protest meeting was held in 
Simferopol, attended by representatives of the Simferopol mu- 
tual loan associations, the Simferopol City Bank, and the local 
branches of the Russian Bank, the Bank of Petrograd, and the 

53 Tbid., April 24, 1916, p. 7. 54 Thnid., Jan. 30, 1916, p. 2. 

55 Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1916, art. 1685. 
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Bank of Azov. As it was established that the German land- 
owners in Tavrida owed about 2,000,000 rubles to the Simfero- 
pol loan associations and local banks alone, and that the en- 
forcement of the proposed measure would inflict terrible losses 
upon these institutions, it was decided to call the attention of 
the ministers of the interior, finance, and justice to this indebt- 
edness and the devastating consequences the laws would, in 
general, produce in that province.*® Great uneasiness was 
evinced at once by the ministry of finance. Not to mention the 
fact that it was impossible during the war to raise the necessary 
funds to pay for the property involved, this ministry feared that 
it would have a disastrous effect upon land prices in general 
all over the south, a fact which would not only cause collapse 
of many banks but also great difficulties for the government, 
since taxes would not be paid.” On January 16, 1916, the Tav- 
rida provincial zemstvo sent a memorandum to the govern- 
ment, setting forth the unfortunate results these laws had al- 
ready produced and what dangerous consequences they seemed 
to hold out for the future. It declared that further enforcement 
would mean that this province in 1916 would produce at least 
35,000,000 puds of wheat less than in the previous year, and 
that that would naturally entail a food crisis. It also confirmed 
what the ministry of finance had feared, namely, that the laws 
had had a very bad effect upon all land prices. Lastly, it ex- 
pressed the fear that a continued enforcement of this policy 
would so seriously endanger the collection of taxes that the 
zemstvo would be unable to continue its efforts to raise the 
general standard of farming in the province. Hence, it begged 
for at least an extension of the time limit for liquidation.® 
Warning voices were also sounded at the sessions cf the duma 
in March and June, 1916, to the effect that if this policy were to 
be continued, the four richest southern provinces—up to the 
war, among the greatest producers of grain both for export and 
for domestic use—would have to be provided with grain from 
central Russia. 


56 Riech, Nov. 6, 1914, p. 5. 57 Tbid., Nov. 12, pp. 4-5. 
58 Tbid., Jan. 24, 1916, p. 5. 
5° See speech of M. Miliukov made at the session of March 4. 
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Undaunted, however, by these warnings or by criticisms from 
the radicals in the duma, the government continued in the late 
fall of 1916 and the early months of 1917 to push on these 
measures of expropriation, showing, indeed, greater zeal and 
ruthlessness than ever, until the March Revolution finally 
swept it out of existence. The dawn of a new era put an end to 
all this folly. 


In the meantime, while their property was liable to expropria- 
tion and they themselves subject to all kinds of restrictions and 
persecutions, the 489,272 colonists of the four southern prov- 
inces had sent about 95,000 men into the ranks of the Russian 
army. Conscientiously and gallantly they performed their 
duty to Russia. While the Right in the duma, as well as its 
press outside, branded them all as traitors, the officers in com- 
mand of colonists’ regiments found exactly the opposite to be 
true. Unfortunately, the officers’ reports, even for the most 
valiant deeds of the colonists, as, for example, the capture of 
Erzerum, to which they so materially contributed, were not 
permitted to appear in the press. From the standpoint of the 
colonist, the greatest injustice, of course, was the discrimina- 
tion made between him and other Germans who were Russian 
subjects. While he, like the Jew, was not admitted to officers’ 
training schools and could not, even with a university education 
or a record of heroic action on the front, rise above the rank of 
corporal, the non-colonist German was admitted to the highest 
ranks in the army. And again, while his owning sixty, or at the 
most several hundred, deciatines was regarded as dangerous 
for reasons of state or injurious to the peasantry, the millions 
of deciatines owned by a few thousand non-colonist Germans 
in the various southern provinces and in the Caucasus were not 
affected at all by the foregoing legislation. And this, the coun- 
try was asked to believe, was a liquidation of the “German op- 
pression”’ in Russia’s perennial land question! 


Sranrorp UNIVERSITY Davin G. Rempe. 

® Professor K. Lindeman, the best authority on the subject, states in his Von den 
deutschen Kolonisten in Russland: Ergebnisse einer Studienreise 1919-1921 (Stuttgart, 
1924) that the colonists, taking Russia as a whole, had contributed over 250,000 men 
to the army during the war. 
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A NEW DOCUMENT ON THE IDENTITY 
OF “JUNIUS” 


O HISTORICAL pursuit has been at once so merry 
and so serious as that for the identity of the author 
of the Letters of Junius. Constant speculation has pro- 
duced a literature that is vast, ingenious, and curious.! Almost 
half a hundred men of the period have found serious advocates. 
Within the past several years Junius has again been “revealed” 
as Lord Shelburne,? Hugh Macauley Boyd,’ Sir Philip Francis,‘ 
and Lord George Sackville.’ Junius has been identified by his 
opinions, mannerisms of style, peculiar punctuation, water- 
marked paper, and handwriting.* Other men have found advo- 
cates merely because the gossip of the coffee-houses once men- 
tioned, and Wraxall preserved, their names. William Green- 
trakes has been identified as Junius because the Junian motto, 
Stat Nominis Umbra, was used as his epitaph. Charles Dilke, 
the most acute critic to investigate the question, thought it 
probable that the true author had never been so much as sus- 
pected; it was his opinion that Junius was a middle-class man 
and an old newspaper correspondent.’ 
In view of the paucity of credible direct evidence and the 
absence of any conclusive evidence concerning the identity of 
' For a convenient summary of this material see S. Halkett and J. Laing, Dictionary 


of anonymous and pseudonymous English literature (London, 1928), III, 327-31, and 
C. W. Everett, Letters of Junius (London, 1927), pp. 382-87. 

2 By C. W. Everett in his new edition of the Letters of Junius (London, 1927). 
Shelburne himself denied the rumor, and his son declared that he thought his father was 
without any real idea of the author. 

3 By Murray Rose in the London Sunday Times, Sept. 10, 1927; this suggestion was 
first made in 1769 by John Almon, the publisher. 

‘ By C. Ainsworth Mitchell in “Who Wrote the Letters of Junius?”’ Discovery (Lon- 
don, 1929), X, 217-20. This has found many serious advocates. 

5 By James Seton Anderson, London Sunday Times, Aug. 27, 1927. This suggestion 
was first made in 1822. 

* Experts have found similarities between the handwriting of Junius and Boyd, 
Chesterfield, Francis, Barré, Lee, Sackville, Temple, Wedderburne, and Wilmot. 

7 See his Papers of a critic, vol. II (London, 1875). 
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Junius, this unpublished document, discovered in the Archives 
du ministére des affaires étrangéres at Paris, takes on an in- 
creased importance. It is a secret report submitted in 1774 to 
the Comte du Muy by Grant de Blairfindy, who describes him- 
self as a “colonel des troupes légéres.”” The author of the report 
states that Thomas Mante is Junius and that he himself saw 
Mante write the famous letter to the king. Mante has already 
secured his brief immortality in the Dictionary of national biog- 
raphy as the author of the History of the late war in America, 
including the campaigns against His Majesty’s Indian enemies 
(London, 1772); but beyond this single fact the author of the 
article, Henry Manners Chichester, contributed little. Inves- 
tigation partly verifies the estimate of Mante’s character and 
abilities as described by Grant de Blairfindy. From this it is evi- 
dent that Mante, like other secret agents of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, found no difficulty in serving two masters—and was in the 
employ of both the French and British governments. The Comte 
de Guines, French ambassador at London, thought highly of his 
abilities and had employed him as an agent, probably in 1772.8 
By June, 1773, he was in the service of the English and the 
French during the maneuvers of the English fleet at Ports- 
mouth.’ The last glimpse we have of Mante is from a letter 
written in 1778 to the Duke of Richmond:" “A lettre de cachet, 
my Lord Duke, has fulfilled your prediction, my papers are 
undergoing a very severe examination, but my innocence is my 


8 Mante is the subject of a two-page secret code report sent from London to Paris, 
Mar. 12, 1773, by the Comte de Guines. Archives des affaires étrangéres, Angleterre, 
correspondence politique, 501, fols. 141-46. “‘... le S' Mante officier anglois se dispose a 
présenter incessamant au ministre de france un livre relatif 4 la Marine d’Angleterre. 
C’est un homme intelligent, dont je me suis servi avant le retranchement que le Roi a 


jugé a propos de faire dans les dépenses secrettes ... ,”” and de Guines urges that nothing 
be said to Mante that will make him suspect that some secret funds still exist. 

® See the three interesting letters from Mante to John Robinson, June 16, 17, and 
20, 1773; Mante will cheerfully encounter every risk to be useful since “the hope of 
recompense diminishes danger ....” (Correspondence of George III, ed. Sir John 
Fortescue [London, 1927-28], II, 508-13). See also no. 1284 (ibid., p. 512) for a com- 
ment on Mante’s honesty. 

10 Copy of a letter dated March 13, 1778, from Thomas Mante at Paris to the Duke 
of Richmond (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS, 34, 415 fol. 269). An interesting parallel might 
be drawn between many of the ideas of Junius and those of the Duke of Richmond. 
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protection. .... [He had come to Paris to solicit payment of 
various sums due him] . . . . Both were refused because there 
was more than suspicion to induce them to believe that I held 
a secret correspondence with the Amb* whom I have not seen 
these four years. Shut up in a prison, without a creature to 
assist me, without money to support myself, and deprived of the 
possibility of explaining myself, my situation may be more 
easily imagined than described. My only hope of relief is your 
Grace’s humanity. .... “i 

The document that follows is highly suggestive rather than 
conclusive. Various questions immediately arise; and among 
them is the question of the competency of Grant de Blairfindy. 
A lengthy search has produced nothing concerning him. His 
memoir reveals a detailed knowledge of some of Mante’s activi- 
ties in England; he knew Mante personally over a period of 
time; and while he appreciated his great talents, he was both 
critical and suspicious of him. But if Mante possessed the quali- 
ties of his description, “homme rare et singulier pour les talents, 
mais sans moeurs et Sans Religion ... ,”’ is it not possible that 
he might have cleverly posed as Junius to enhance his impor- 
tance and his value in the eyes of the French? Whether or not 
Mante is the solution of this great historical riddle, his candi- 
dature is based upon more substantial evidence than those of 
the great majority of names already proposed. 


FRANK MONAGHAN 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Memorre SEcRET REMIS A Mons’ Le Comte pu Muy 
LE 4 JUILLET 1774" 


Pendant le dernier armement en Angleterre en 1770 et 1771 au 
Sujet de l’enlevement des Isles de Falkland par les isspagnols” on 
forma le projet dans le cabinet du ministére Anglois de commencer les 
hostilitiés par un coup de main sur la Céte de la Normandie en enle- 
vant 4000 matelots qui se trouvent 4 Dieppe Seulement. 

" Archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres, Angleterre, mémoires et documents, 
1750 & 1810, 56, fols. 128-831. The original spelling and punctuation have been re- 
tained. 

2 On January 22, 1771, Charles III consented to restore Port Egmont and thus 
averted war with England. 
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M.'* Thomas Mante,“ Major de Brigade, étoit l’officier qui étoit 
destiné 4 conduire cette entreprise comme quelqu’un qui connoissoit 
parfaitement les environs de cette ville, y ayant demeuré toute l’année 
1769. Il étoit en hollande lorsqu’un a conscu ce projet; on le fit venir 
a Londres pour le Consulter sur la possibilité de faire reussir cette 
entreprise; I] donna au Roy dans deux Conférences qu’il eft avec lui 
en présence du Lord Barrington, Secretaire d’Etat au Departement 
de la guerre, tous les Renseignements nécessaires sur le local du pays 
et les Démonstrations qui assuroient un succés certain de |’expedition 
qui avoit pour objet l’enlevement de tous les hommes de mer de 
Dieppe pour retarder par 1a l’armement de nos vaissaux ... ." 


AC’est l’auteur de l’histoire de la derniere guerre dans l Amérique Septen- 
trionale et Indes occidentales; c’est lui aussi qui est l’auteur de différentes écrits 
qui ont parfi en Angleterre Sous le Nom de Junius. En 1769, J’étois employé 
a Dieppe ot Je l’ai vi écrire cette fameuse Lettre au Roy d’Angleterre qui a 
fait tant de bruit. C’est peut étre le plus grand génie de l'Europe qui a les 
connoissances les plus étendues dans la guerre, dans l’histoire et dans la 
politique, homme rare et singulier pour les talents, mais sans mceurs et Sans 
Religion, qui pour dix Louis de plus vendroit les Rois de france et d’Angle- 
terre au Grand Turc. 

C’est cependant un homme, avec tous ces défauts, qui politiquement il 
faudroit menager: comme je ne le crois pas fidéle, et qu’il réside 4 Dieppe 
sous le prétexte de S’y établir, et Se faire naturaliser francais. Je conseillerois 
de le faire observer Scrupuleusement, Sans cependant lui marquer de la mé- 
fiance; S’il persiste 4 demander des Lettres de Naturalité, qu’il s’établisse 
quelque part dans l’interieur du Royaume et non pas Sur nos Cétes; M." le 
Comte de Guines, qui a eu occasion de l’employer en Angleterre, pense comme 
moi sur son compte. 

M." le Marquis de Monteynard m’a autorisé a le faire voyager pour procurer 
quelques connaissances militaires; Je lui ai payé 444 Louis d’or pendant Six 
mois de tems. Je ne puis pas me louer de son exactitude; et Si on l’employé 
il faut le faire avec bien des précautions. Un ministre ne doit jamais lui rien 
donner par écrit surtout dans un tems de paix ot cela pourroit donner Om- 
brage. 


48 The remainder of the memoir describes in detail the plans and preparations of 
the English for the descent upon the Norman coasts; the author speaks of the great 
necessity of fortifying Dieppe, and concludes with a discussion of European politics. 
This report fills the left-hand columns on both sides of nine folio sheets. Opposite the 
name of Thomas Mante in the second paragraph appears the appended note, filling 
the right-hand columns of the first pages of his report. 











THE PRESENT STATE OF SERVETUS STUDIES 


HERE has been no comprehensive survey of the literature of Michael 
Servetus since the bibliography of Van der Linde in 1891. Much has 
been written since. The armfuls of newspaper notices occasioned by the 
erection of monuments may be safely passed over.! The periodical articles are 
frequently no better, but here and there in journals and books solid work has 
been done. The plan of the present article is first to evaluate Van der Linde’s 
study and to speak briefly of the outstanding works prior to his time. Then 
the life and works of Servetus will be taken up in chronological order, and at- 
tention will be called to the best, and more particularly to the recent, materials 
on each point. At the end will appear a few scraps of unpublished material 
and a list of those works referred to which deal primarily with Servetus. 
First, then, as to Van der Linde. His biography of Servetus was a reaction 
against the hagiography of Tollin, and sought to disparage the achievements 
and magnify the inconsistencies of Servetus. Unfortunately, in two instances 
the case has been made worse by mistranslation and faulty arithmetic. When 
Servetus says “quil y a vingt quatre a 25 ans envyron quil est sorty de son 
pays,’”? Van der Linde translates, ““Hij was 24 a 25 jaren oud, toen hij zijn land 
verliet.”? Again Servetus says that he was in Germany “‘il y a environ vingt 
cing ans (1528) ... luy estant bien ieune, environ de quinze a dix-sept ans.’’ 
Van der Linde translates, ““Hij was toen zeer jong, zoovat 15 of 16 (dus ge- 
boren 1513 of 1514).”’ It ought, of course, to read “from 15 to 17 years old,” 
which would place his birth from 1511 to 1513. In the bibliography (p. 322), 
An impartial history of Michael Servetus, etc., is attributed without warrant to 
G. Benson. It has been attributed to George Hodges (see Gordon’s article in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica). The edition of 1748 was not the second, but the 
third. In the next entry under George Benson notice should be taken of the 
fact that these tracts first appeared in the Old Whig for 1737-38, no. 152, 
February 2; no. 153, February 9; no. 154, February 16; and no. 160, March 30, 
1738. Inaccuracies as to Tollin’s articles will be corrected in the list at the 
end of this article. 
Of the works prior to Van der Linde, the first of any morzent, and one still 


1 For a bibliography of some of this literature see the Bulletin de la Société de l’ His- 
toire du Protestantisme francais, LII (1903), 560-65. Bundles of clippings may be con- 
sulted at the Musée de la Réformation at Geneva and at the Bibliothéque protestante 
at Paris. 

2 Calvini Opera, VIII, 767 (1). 

3 Michael Servet, Een Brandoffer der Gereformeerde Inquisitie (Groningen, 1891), 
pp. 4-5. 

* Calvini Opera, VIII, 767 (4). 
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worth reading, is that of Mosheim, not only for the balance of judgment, but 
for the evidence which later accounts give in abbreviated form on his author- 
ity. Take, for example, the proof offered in the Neue Nachrichten (p. 32) that 
Servetus in 1534 was in Orleans. Some of the documents published by Mos- 
heim are still not readily accessible elsewhere, such as the apology of David 
Joris for Servetus, the preface to the Syruporum universa ratio, and in the 
case of the Pagnini Bible the preface, some of the notes and the passages to be 
deleted according to judgment of the Spanish Inquisition. Two other docu- 
ments given by Mosheim have recently become available in modern works. 
Bullén reproduces the preface to the second edition of the Ptolemy, and Kva- 
éala gives the apology of Postell. 

D’Artigny’s contributions are now largely available in the Calvini Opera, 
vol. VIII, but for a few details the original must still be consulted. Trechsel’s 
work was solid, if unimaginative. The first volume on the anti-Trinitarianism 
of the period is indispensable for the background. Nothing which Tollin wrote 
on Servetus can be neglected, and nothing can be believed without corrobora- 
tion, except the documents which he reprinted. For a period of nearly fifty 
years the late Alexander Gordon contributed articles on this subject, every 
one worthy of careful reading. His first study appeared in 1878 as a review of 
Willis’ Servetus and Calvin, which would be negligible were it not the only 
comprehensive account of the trial in English. 

We turn now to the works bearing upon particular phases of the life of 
Servetus in the order of events. The chief sources for his biography are the 
answers which he gave at the trials at Vienne and Geneva, both in the Calvini 
Opera, vol. VIII. The facts as to his childhood in Villanueva de Sijena or 
Sixena (Oliva uses the form “Vilanova de Xixena”’) were disclosed by Mariano 
del Pano in part in 1895 and more fully in 1901. The documents were repro- 
duced by Barrios. Oliva added nothing of moment. Tollin’s articles on the 
childhood of Servetus and on his student days at Toulouse describe what 
might have been (nos. 49 and 28). D’Artigny was even able to doubt whether 
Servetus ever was in Toulouse.’ Uncertainty on this point was set at rest 
through the discovery by Weiss of a decree of June 17, 1532, of the Inquisition 
at Toulouse calling for the seizure of some forty fugitives and among the first 
“Michel de Serveto alias Reves.”* This also disposes of the conjecture of 
Mosheim that he was not there until after 1532.7 From Toulouse Servetus 
went in the train of Quintana, the confessor of Charles V, to Italy and wit- 
nessed the coronation of the emperor by the pope at Bologna in 1529. (On this 
period see Tollin, nos. 30 and 36.) 

We cannot be sure that Servetus accompanied the imperial retinue to Augs- 
burg. He testified once that he followed Quintana into Germany,® but on an- 


5 Nouveaux mémoires d histoire, de critique et de littérature (Paris, 1749), II, 58. 
6 Bulletin de la Société de l Histoire du Protestantisme francais, LIII (1904), 1038. 
7 Neue Nachrichten, p. 14. 8 Calvini Opera, VIII, 846. 
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other occasion said that he passed from Lyons to Geneva and from Geneva to 
Basel.® In the absence of further proof Tollin’s articles on the Reichstag at 
Augsburg are irrelevant for Servetus (nos. 27 and $1). 

We are sure that by October 25, 1530, Servetus was staying in the house of 
Oecolampadius at Basel." The correspondence of Oecolampadius with and 
relative to Servetus is given in Calvini Opera, VIII, 857-67. From Basel Ser- 
vetus went to Strassburg and entered into relations with Bucer and Capito 
and the Strassburg radicals. Tollin covers this period in nos. 38, 39, 43 and 
74. To make Servetus Bucer’s secretary, as he does, is sheer guess work. Ger- 
bert’s statement that Servetus was entertained by Capito" has been shown by 
Van der Linde to be without foundation,” but Gerbert’s treatment is still the 
best for this period of Servetus’ career. New light has been thrown on the rela- 
tions of Servetus and Schwenckfeld by Karl Ecke in his Schwenckfeld, Luther 
und der Gedanke einer apostolischen Reformation (Berlin, 1911), page 210. The 
Schwenckfeld society will shortly publish a tract by Schwenckfeld against 
Servetus. 

In 1531 Servetus published at Hagenau his first work, De Trinitatis Errori- 
bus. On the publisher, Conrad Résch of Basel, see Ceradini, Opere del Dr. 
Giulio Ceradini, I, 451. On the printer, Secerius, see Hastings Eells, ‘““The 
genesis of Martin Bucer’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper” (Princeton Theologi- 
cal Review, XXIV [1926], 237), and Bibliotheca Osleriana, no. 7765. The fol- 
lowing year the same printer brought out the Dialogorum de Trinitate libri 
Duo. Both works were reprinted in the early eighteenth century and sold as 
the originals. An account of the whole matter and of how to distinguish the 
genuine from the spurious is given by Leonard L. Mackall (no. 1. Cf. Bib- 
liotheca Osleriana, nos. 841 and 842). President E. Morse Wilbur is now pub- 
lishing a translation of both works, together with critical notes, introduction, 
and bibliography. Tollin contended that the first work was composed at three 
different times: book I at Toulouse as a letter to Quintana; books IIT, ITI, and 
IV at Basel as a letter to Oecolampadius; and books V, VI, and VII at Strass- 
burg as a letter to Bucer." Van der Linde has shown that the references for- 
ward and backward throughout the work compel one to regard it as a literary 
whole." 

For the response to the works, both favorable and unfavorable, see T. W. 
Roehrich, Mittheilungen aus der Geschichte der evangelischen Kirchen des El- 
sasses (Paris and Strassburg, 1855), II, 81, and his article ‘Zur Geschichte der 


® Ibid., p. 767 (4). 
1° Mosheim, Neue Nachrichten, p. 16. Cf. Calvini Opera, VIII, 744, n. 1. 


" Camill Gerbert, Geschichte der Strassburger Sectenbewegung, 1524-1534 (Strassburg, 
1889), p. 126. 


2 Op. cit., p. 290. 
13 See bibliography at end of this article, no. 72, vol. I, pp. 7 and 135. 
“4 Op. cit., p. 246. 
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strassburgischen Wiedertiufer 1517-42,” in the Zeitschrift fiir die historische 
Theologie, XXX (1860), 52; also the Briefwechsel der Briider Ambrosius und 
Thomas Blaurer 1509-1548, ed. Traugott Schiess, 3 vols. (Freiburg i. Br., 
1908-12), I, 306-7. The favorable opinion of Sebastian Franck is printed by 
Karl Rembert in his Die Wiedertéufer im Herzogtum Jiilich (Berlin, 1899), 
page 225. The authorities on Franck are now agreed that the letter is to be 
dated 1531 rather than 1541. For the action of the council at Ulm in 1538 on 
the works of Schwenckfeld and Servetus see the Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, 
VI, 384, 386. The comments of Luther and Melanchthon are collected by 
Tollin (nos. 69 and 70), though his article on Luther must be read with caution 
since he sometimes applies to Servetus references which were meant for Cam- 
panus. (See Enders und Kawerau, Dr. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel, 1X, 205-7 
and 252, and the references cited by Van der Linde at the top of p. 308). The 
opinions of Erasmus and Quintana appear in a letter of Aleander printed in 
Monumenta Vaticana, ed. H. Laemmer (Freiburg i. Br., 1861), pages 109-10. 
From this letter we learn also that Servetus sent a copy of his book to Spain. 
Only recently have we found out the effect there produced. M. Bataillon has 
published documents showing that the Inquisition was occupied with the case 
from 1532 to 1538, and that Servetus’ own brother was employed to lure him 
back to Spain. 

Servetus thought rather of going to America. The evidence for this state- 
ment is found in a manuscript fragment of the Restitutio which takes the place 
of the missing first sixteen pages of the printed copy at the University of 
Edinburgh. There is reason for believing that the manuscript is a transcript 
of an earlier draft. Servetus says that when he found himself hunted on all 
sides he thought of fleeing, like Jonah, to the sea or to one of the New Isles. 
The passage has been translated in full by Alexander Gordon (no. 6). The 
text is reproduced from his facsimile at the end of this article. 

But Jonah did not desert Nineveh, and under the assumed name of Villan- 
ovanus or Villeneuve went to France. In 1535 he published at Lyons an edi- 
tion of Ptolemy’s Geography, and revised his own work again in 1541. Both 
books are described by Wilberforce Eames in Joseph Sabin’s Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana. A dictionary of books relating to America, XVI (New York, 1886), 
58-63. There has been a great deal of discussion as to the merits of Servetus’ 
work. Tollin would make him the father of comparative geography (nos. 47 
and 48). Ceradini retorts that he contributed absolutely nothing.“ Inciden- 
tally Ceradini, for all his air of superior accuracy, is not above indulgence in 
unwarranted conjecture. He assumes that Palmier fell into disgrace because 
of his connection with Servetus," that Marinus of Basel was the same as Mer- 
rin near Vienne,” that Bucer’s letter to Servetus dates from July 8, 1535," and 
that Servetus was at Padua from 1540 to 1543. Bullén gives an accurate 


8 Opere del Dr. Giulio Ceradini, I, 287. 17 Tbid., p. 433. 
16 Thid., I, 418-19. 18 Thid., p. 436. 19 Tbid., II, 87 and 367. 
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description of the two editions of the Ptolemy, but is unacquainted with the 
previous work of Mosheim, Schelhorn, Sabin, and Ceradini. There is no care- 
ful comparison of the two Servetus’ editions with those of Phrisius and Pirck- 
heimer, nor is there any location of the eighty odd works quoted by Servetus. 

While in Lyons Servetus made the friendship of Symphorien Champier, on 
whom see Tollin, nos. 1, 3, 21, 24, 41 and 42, and M. P. Allut, Etude biogra- 
phique et bibliographique sur Symphorien Champier (Lyon, 1859). Through 
him Servetus became interested in medicine and went to Paris to fit himself 
as adoctor. The testimony of Giinther as to his proficiency in medical studies 
is quoted by Willis, page 107, note 1, from the Anatomicarum institutionum ex 
Galeni sententia libri IIIT (Basileae, 1529, a3b of the preface). Three medical 
tracts came from this period. The first, In Leonardum Fuchsium Apologia 
(Paris, 1536), is now available in the Dr. Williams Library, London, and in 
the Bibliothéque nationale, Paris. Sudhoff thinks that this is the lost M. 
Villanovanus, Epistola Lutet. (1536). Tollin describes the controversy between 
Fuchs and Champier out of which the tract arose (no. 25). The second tract, 
Syruporum universa ratio (Bibliotheca Osleriana, no. 844), went through four 
editions, for which see Van der Linde, page 54. The British Museum has the 
editions of 1537, 1545, and 1546. On the content of the tract see Gordon, no. 
10. 

The third medical tract, Michaelis Villanovani in quendam medicum apolo- 
getica disceptatio pro astrologia (Paris, 1538, reprinted by Tollin, no. 75), arose 
out of a controversy with the medical faculty over the practice by Servetus of 
judicial astrology. (For the background of astrological medicine see Karl 
Sudhoff, “Iatromathemathiker vornehmlich im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert” in 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Medizin [1902], Heft 2. On Servetus’ friend, 
the court astrologer, Jean Thibault, see Tollin, nos. 2 and 23.) Servetus’ pre- 
diction that there would be an eclipse of Mars on the night following February 
12, 1538, has been verified by Professor Tacchini, who demonstrated that 
there really was such an eclipse at Paris on February 13, 1538, at 13h. 9m. 21.” 
The controversy with the medical faculty led to a trial before the Parlement 
of Paris. Tollin has published the acts (no. 22) with greater accuracy than 
did Du Boulay, whose transcript is reproduced by Mosheim.” 

There is debate as to whether Servetus received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at Paris. Tollin could discover no record of his promotion.” Van 
der Linde* and Doumergue™ assert that Servetus lied when he declared that 
he had the degree. The documents discovered by Baudrier* prove that, at 


20 Ceradini, op. cit., I, 260 n. * Bibliography, no. 26, p. 88 ff. 

21 Anderweitiger Versuch, p. 399 ff. 23 Op. cit., p. 87. 

*4 Jean Calvin (Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1926), VI, 218. 

5 Calvini Opera, VIII, 767 (5); 776 (12); 780 (12). 

26 «Michel Servet, ses relations avec les libraires et les imprimeurs lyonnais,” in 
M élanges offerts d M. Emile Picot (Paris, 1913), I, 4. 
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any rate, Servetus practiced in Lyons as a Doctor of Medicine among those 
who would be familiar with his record. 

From Lyons he went to Charlieu. On this period see Tollin, no. 26. Again 
Servetus was in Lyons and then at Vienne. Savigny gives references to the 
literature on the history of this town. Servetus resumed his literary labors. 
For the minor editorial work see Baudrier and D’Artigny.” In 1542 Servetus 
brought out an edition of Pagnini’s Bible (Bibliotheca Osleriana, no. 843), in 
which he introduced entirely new marginal notes, and chapter headings re- 
vised from those of Novesianus in the edition of Cologne, 1541. On the rela- 
tion of the Servetus’ edition to that of Novesianus see Gordon, no. 1, pp. 298- 
300. Some of the notes and chapter headings are given in the original in 
Mosheim, Anderweitiger Versuch, pp. 407 ff., and in English translation by 
Newman, pp. 544 ff. Tollin thinks that Servetus derived his method of Biblical 
exegesis from Paulus Burgensis.* 

Servetus had not dropped his interest in theology, and through the media- 
tion of John Frellon entered into correspondence with John Calvin. (On Frellon 
see Doumergue, Jean Calvin, VI, 254, n. 4.) The correspondence between Cal- 
vin and Frellon is given in the Calvini Opera, VIII, 834-35. The letters of 
Servetus to Calvin were printed in the Restitutio. They are reprinted in the 
Calvini Opera, VIII, 645-719, together with the variants in the Paris manu- 
script. Another letter of Servetus to Calvin is given in the Calvini Opera, 
VIII, xxx—xxxi. Calvin’s famous letter to Farel, containing the prediction that 
if Servetus should come to Geneva, he would not get out alive if Calvin had 
anything to do with it, is in the Calvini Opera, XII, 282-83. Farel’s reply is in 
the same volume, page 303. Farel’s notes on the flyleaf of his copy of the 
De Trinitatis Erroribus have been published by Aubert. The best account of 
the details of this whole correspondence between Servetus and Calvin is that 
of Doumergue in his Jean Calvin, VI, 254-65. The correspondence broke off 
in heat and Servetus took a final fling at Abel Poupin, one of the ministers at 
Geneva. This letter is in the Calvini Opera, VIII, 750-51. 

During the course of the correspondence in 1546 Servetus sent to Calvin 
and never again received a manuscript of a new theological work which was 
later published as the Restitutio Christianismi. There are now at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh and at the Bibliothéque nationale, Paris, portions of the 
Restitutio in manuscript not in the hand of Servetus and differing in many re- 
spects from the printed edition. The Edinburgh portion, as we have seen, 
takes the place of the missing first sixteen pages of the printed edition of 1553. 
Another portion at the Bibliothéque national (call number, Latin 18, 212) 
covers pages 164, 8 to 198, 6; 125 to 162, 4; 199 to 246, 8; and 92 to 124, 17 of 
the 1790 reprint. (I myself have a photostat of this.) A third part is also at 
the Bibliothéque nationale (call number, Latin 3676 chart) and covers the 
Epistles up to “excellentiam” on page 657, 6 of the 1790 reprint. The variants 


27 Op. cit., p. 68. 8 Bibliography, no. 18 and no. 72, vol. I, p. 80, n. 1. 
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are printed in the Calvini Opera, VIII, 630-719. Some have held these manu- 
scripts to be an inaccurate transcript of the printed work,” whereas others 
think it a copy of the draft of 1546.% In Sudhoffs Archiv I have given fuller 
evidence for regarding the manuscript as a prior draft. 

The Restitutio was published in 1553 (Bibliotheca Osleriana, no. 839). On 
the three extant copies at Edinburgh, Paris, and Vienna see Mackall, no. 1. 
The Restitutio was reprinted up to page 293 by Mead in 1723 (London). There 
are copies of this reprint at the British Museum and at the Bibliothéque na- 
tionale. (See Mackall, no. 1, p. 773, Bibliotheca Osleriana, no. 839, and the 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, V, 4th quarter [1927], 197-98, ““The 1723 Reprint 
of the ‘Christianismi Restitutio’ of Servetus.”) Murr’s reprint of the Vienna 
copy (Nuremberg, 1790) is comparatively accessible. There is a copy at Yale. 
There is a German translation by B. Spiess, Wiederherstellung des Christen- 
tums (2° Ausg. Wiesbaden, 1895-96, Erginzungsband, 1896, 3 vols. in one). 
The Apologia to Melanchthon is reproduced in Latin. There are copies at 
Cornell and Pacific Unitarian Seminary. 

The Restitutio gave expression to the mature thought of Servetus on theo- 
logical questions. There is nowhere a satisfactory treatment of his theology. 
George Foot Moore remarked that “‘Servetus’ theories of the constitution of 
the Godhead are not easy to define. Even an intelligent misunderstanding of 
them requires more than a superficial acquaintance with the transient phase 
of philosophy to which he was addicted, and a first-hand knowledge of the 
history of doctrine, heresy, and controversy, from the Fathers to the Reform- 
ers.””*! But writers on this subject have suffered not so much from a lack of 
equipment as from what seems to me a mistaken point of view. They have 
treated Servetus’ theological system more or less in vacuo as true or false, 
orthodox or unorthodox, whereas the point of real interest is not so much as to 
whether he was right or wrong—surely we are emancipated from the con- 
troversies of the sixteenth century—but as to where his ideas came from and 
what he did with the traditional materials which entered into the system. 
Only after we understand this are we in a position to raise the question of 
values. 

Tollin has written most extensively on the subject. In addition to his 
Lehrsystem the following articles take up various phases of the theology of 
Servetus: nos. 32-35, 44-46, 52-59, and 61-68. Tollin locates a number of the 
biblical and patristic sources but is distinctly weak on the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, and never shows in any discriminating fashion how diverse tra- 
ditions were fused in the passionate heat of religious enthusiasm. Piinjer was 
content to point out that Servetus was unorthodox and inconsistent. Saisset 


* So Tollin, Bibliography, no. 9, p. 448. For the doubts of Herminjard see Doumer- 
gue, op. cit., VI, 214. 

® Gordon, bibliography, no. 1, pp. 417 and 429. Cf. Mackall, no. 2. 
31 American Historical Review, XXXII (1926), 100-102. 
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rightly discerned some of the influences which affected Servetus’ thought, but 
went no farther than to describe it as “‘pantheist.”” Geymonat’s work is super- 
ficial. I have not seen Chauvet’s article, but from the citations of others I 
judge that he rightly emphasized the importance of the Neoplatonists and 
Philo without adequately showing the precise nature of their influence. A very 
sober and faithful exposition is that of Trechsel, but it is little more than a 
digest. Bruining gives a conventual summary. Tollin, in no. 34, reviews a 
number of treatments, none of them valuable. Emerton concludes that Ser- 
vetus’ “manner of expressing himself is confusing and intricate to the last de- 
gree, so much so that neither in his own time nor since has any one quite dared 
to say that he understood it,” a statement which gives great comfort to Dou- 
mergue, who understands Calvin too well to do better than he in understand- 
ing his opponents.” There is an admirable study of the Jewish influences on 
the Restitutio by Guttmann. Newman incorporates his results and extends 
the study to cover the earlier theological works of Servetus. 

The Restitutio is also of interest because it contains the first printed account 
of the pulmonary circulation of the blood. There has been no end of contro- 
versy as to whether the priority of the discovery belongs to Servetus or Colom- 
bo, and as to precisely what they discovered in any case. (For the literature 
up to 1891 see Van der Linde, pp. 310 ff. and 271 ff.) He omitted the articles of 
Turner which are listed at the end of this article. The maximum claims were 
made by Tollin in nos. 4-10, 12-17, 19-20. Ceradini is the most rabid de- 
tractor (vol. II, 87, 95-96, 367, and 418). There is a discriminating article by 
Wickersheimer, who makes Servetus and Colombo mutually independent. So 
does Sir William Osler. Max Neuberger and Cohn contend that neither Ser- 
vetus nor Colombo discovered the smaller circulation, which a priori cannot 
be dissociated from the larger. In Sudhoffs Archiv I have commented on Neu- 
berger’s article. Hemmeter’s work is superficial and full of misspellings, which 
were not corrected in the reprint in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. Gor- 
don has published a translation of the circulation passage with the variants 
of the Paris manuscript in no. 1, pages 419 ff. 

The publication of the Restitutio led to the denunciation of Servetus to the 
Inquisition by Antoine Arneys, who received his information from his cousin, 
Guillaume Trie, a Protestant at Geneva. Vigorous debate has centered around 
the question as to whether Calvin prompted the delation. Paulus has collected 
the opinions of a great many Protestant theologians to the effect that he did.* 
Weiss replied to him and is sustained by Doumergue.* In the same article 
Weiss demonstrated that Servetus was examined at Vienne not on the printed 
Restitutio but on the copy of Calvin’s Institutes which Servetus had marked 


* He takes up the theology of Servetus in Jean Calvin, VI, chap. vi. 


33 Nikolaus Paulus, Protestantismus und Toleranz im 16. Jahrhundert (Freiburg i. Br., 
1911), pp. 228 f. 


4 Op. cit., vol. VI, chap. viii. 
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with scurrilous comments and returned to the author, who now supplied it to 
the Inquisition.* 

Servetus escaped from prison ait Vienne and four months later turned up 
at Geneva. For the general background of events there, as well as for the case 
of Servetus, one may consult Eugéne Choisy, La théocratie a Genéve au temps 
de Calvin (Geneva, 1897). Servetus was arrested on a capital charge at the 
instigation of John Calvin. The Calvinist apologists have endeavored to prove 
that Servetus had already been in Geneva a month engaged in machinations 
with Calvin’s political enemies, the Libertines.® Rilliet contended that Ser- 
vetus suffered for sedition rather than for heresy, and Doumergue insists that 
at least the connection between the cases of Servetus and the Libertine, Ber- 
thelier, was so intimate that failure in the one would have meant failure in the 
other, with the consequent collapse of Calvin’s entire work. The importance 
of the Libertines is minimized by Amédée Roget in his Histoire du peuple de 
Genéve (Geneva, 1870), IV, 1-131 and appendix. 

Everything of importance to my knowledge has now been noticed. There 
are a great many popular treatments, a few of which may be mentioned as of 
interest merely because representative of a point of view. On the extreme 
Calvinist side is Shields, who in his article popularizes Rilliet, and in his book 
dramatizes the Presbyterian legend. Choisy unequivocably repudiates the in- 
tolerance of Calvin, but insists that he betrayed Servetus malgré lui. Den- 
kinger-Rod would not excuse Calvin, but demands that we understand him by 
recognizing that he regarded Servetus as a traitor to the kingdom of God. 
Ruffet notes, by way of palliation, that Calvin’s guilt was that of the entire 
church. 

The extreme anti-Calvinist standpoint is represented by Achard, who pic- 
tures Farel as a “bird of prey.’’ Pey-Ordeix was himself a victim of the In- 
quisition, who sought to reclaim for Spain this earlier victim. Odhner makes 
Calvin laugh at the execution of Servetus, and Paasch dramatizes the anti- 
Calvinist legend. Dide is equally rabid in the same vein and suggests a monu- 
ment to a victim of the Spanish Inquisition to be dedicated by the “grateful 
and respectful sons of Torquemada, our great Inquisitor, but condemning an 
error which was that of his century, etc.,”’ a parody of the inscription com- 
posed by Doumergue for the Servetus monument at Geneva. Monod also 
criticizes the inscription on the ground thet, as a matter of fact, the error was 
not shared by a great number in Calvin’s day. Barth lists those who ap- 
proved and those who protested in the sixteenth century. Mead points out 
that the case of Servetus was not isolated and that Protestants have a good 
deal more to repent of. Herriot writes as a freethinker, but with moderation. 
Gener is quite wrong in making Servetus a “‘librepensador.”’ The work of 


% Nathanaél Weiss, “Calvin, Servet, G. De Trie et le Tribunal de Vienne,” Bul- 
letin de la Société de | "Histoire du Protestantisme francais, LVII (1908), 400, n. 1. 


5 Calvini Opera, XIV, 590 n. 
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Tomas is rabidly anti-Calvinist, inaccurate, and marred by imaginary persons 

and conversations. The colored illustrations are not bad for the early life of 

Servetus, but the picture of the execution would be more appropriate for 

John Hus. Pére Hyacinthe, the irenic liberal, pictures Calvin and Servetus 

reconciled in the light of fuller knowledge. 

There are respectable surveys of the subject by Schneider, Bouvier, Besson, 
and Ladame with nothing new save for the vagary of Ladame, who would 
interpret the character of Servetus from his handwriting. I cannot read the 
work of Janos in Hungarian, but I gather from the bibliography and the ab- 
sence of footnotes that it makes no contribution. 

There is a point of bibliographical interest in that the work which appeared 
with the title Michael Servet Ein Martyrium in Genf, Kulturhistorisches Zeit- 
bild aus dem 16. Jahrhundert, by M. Trommershausen (Chemnitz), is nothing 
more nor less than a rebinding, with a new preface and a portrait of Servetus, 
of the work of M. Andrae (Romanek), Ein Martyrium in Genf, Kulturhisto- 
risches Zeitbild aus dem 16. Jahrhundert (Berlin). The ““Vorwort” was dated 
April, 1887. The rebinding was done to take advantage of the interest cre- 
ated by the erection of the monument at Geneva in 1903. 

Cuthbertson’s article, which consists of scrappy quotations and a few bib- 
liographical notes, is reviewed by Gordon (no. 5). 

Voltaire’s utterances on Servetus are taken up by Karmin, and Milton’s 
indebtedness by Larson, who gives extensive excerpts in the original from the 
De Trinitatis Erroribus. Perhaps the printer was responsible for the garbled 
Hebrew. 
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PASSAGE FROM THE EprnBurRGH MaNuscript SHOWING THAT SERVETUS 
FOR THE First TIME In History THouGHT OF AMERICA AS A 
Pace oF REFUGE FOR THE ReE.icious Ex1Le 


[Corresponding to the passage beginning page 4, line 24, of the 1790 re- 
print.] 

Causa haec tua est, gloriam tuam explicans, et tuorum salutem, quae 
mihi adolescentulo annos vix nato viginti, impulsu quodam divino tractandum 
sese obtulit, cum de his nihil essem ab homine doctus. Tractare tunc coepi, 
et (quae mundi est caecitas) mox ad necem rapiendus sursum deorsumque 
petebar. Territus ob id, et in exilium fugiens annos multos apud exteros 
delitui, magno animi moerore. Adolescentem me imbecillum et ineloquentem 
cernens, causam fere totam deserui, cum nondum essem satis instructus. 
Sed euge o clementissime Jesu, ades tu denuo clienti afflicto patronus consola- 
tionis plenus, animum revocare ita iubes, ut iam alacer pergam, multorum 
lectione munitus, et imprimis certissima tuae veritatis fiducia. Testis horum 
tu es, ne quis me novatorem existimet, inani aliqua cupiditate motum. 
Testem te iterum invoco deum ob eam rem me distulisse, et ob imminentem 
persecutionem, ut cum Jona in mare fugere potius cuperem, aut in insulam 
aliquam novam. Sed te iubente cuius agitur causa mihi non licet, Differe non 
amplius licet, quia tempus completum est, ut ex signis temporum ostendam. 


THREE UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS BEARING ON THE PROPERTY OF 
SERVETUS CONFISCATED AT VIENNE AND AT GENEVA 


[For an account of these documents see Charles Dardier, ““Michel Servet 
d’aprés ses plus récents biographes,” Revue historique, X (1879), 6, n. 2. The 
documents are at the Hétel de Ville, Geneva, and constitute no. 1541 bis des 
Piéces Historiques des Archives d’Etat. I am indebted to the archivist M. C. 
Roch for correcting my copy, which I made from the transcript of M. Dufour.] 

lre piece. Inventeyre des meubles, bagues et anneaulx que furent de feu 
Michiel Servetus, exequuté par justice, remis en conseilz pour mectre en 
l’arche par les mains de Messrs, le 27 de novembre 1553. 

Premierement, sont este presentee une cedulle escripte & signe Johan 
Chapponton, de la somme de quattres cens escus soley, nonnonbstant la 
quictance la mencionée, dattée de l’an 1552 et le 17 d. aoust. Item ung es- 
criptz ou soit par mode de missive, adressant et commencant Sire Pierre &c. 
et finissant: vostre amys &c., dattée de l’an 1552 et le 12 de mars, aulquel est 
faict mencion de plusieurs sommes d’argentz. Plus ung anneaulx d’or garnir 
d’une torquoyse assez grosses vallant (en blanc). 

Item une aultre anneaux d’or, garnir d’ung saphir blanc assez gros valland 
(id). Item ung anneaulx d’or assez gros, hout (=ou) est une emeraulde val- 
lant (id) Vendu. Plus ung petit anneaulx d’or, garnir d’ung deamandz a 
tablette valland (id) Vendu. Item ung aultre petit anneaulx d’or, garnir 
de une pierre de rubbis valland (id) Plus ung aultre anneaulx d’or, valland 
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(deux lettres barrées) hout ilz az une cornelline gravée ou en armoyrie assez 
gros. 

Vendu. Item une chayne d’or sans emard, qui peult valloir envyron 20 
écus soleil. 

Le dict jour les dictes piéces sont esté remises en I’arche de l’argent du seau, 
présentz Messrs. assiz en conseilz le dict jour. 

2e piece. Je Jehan Chapponton, marchand de Condrieu, soubsigné, cer- 
tiffie que nonobstant que monsr. Michiel de Villeneufve, medecin, m’aye 
faict une quictance de quatre cens escuz soleil, je ne luy en ey faict nul 
payement et n’est de aulcune vallue la dicte quictance de luy et moy. En 
tesmoing de coy, j’ey escript et signé la présente a Vienne, ce xvij d’oust mil 


Ve (=500) cinquante deulx. 
signé J. CHAPPONTON. 


Se piece. Sire Pierre, Je feusse allé abaz (= 1a bas) vers vous, ne feust que 
je n’ey rien peu fere avec l’home que savez, et a qui vous avyes escript, car 
il m’a dict que il ne me bailhera rien, ne papier, ne rien, que ne luy ayes faict 
ung recepicce, adressant a son serviteur, tel que je vous envoye la minute; 
et fault que vous le faccies escript.et signe de vostre meim, et pourteur. Je 
ne vous ferey plus longue lettre, experant vous aller voir apres avoir retiré 
vousdictes piécces. Adonc vous avertirey de tout, me recommandant de bien 
bon cueur a vostre bonne grace. Jehan Martheau, bailhes au pourteur de la 
presente les deulx obligez de Jehan Chapponton, de la somme de quatre centz 
escuz, que sont dans la sac que je vous ey bailhé, car j’en suys esté paye, et 
aussi luy bailheres l’argent qu’est audict sac. tant testons qeu grans blancz y 
a environ vingt cing escuz presente, sans nul aultre acquict, je vous en tiens 
deschargé et me recommande de bien bon cueur a vostre bonne grace. De 
Vienne, ce xij de mars mil Ve cinquante deulx. Vostre amy &c. 
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SOME RECENT WORKS ON MOHAMED ALI AND 
MODERN EGYPT" 


ONE of the recent works on Mohamed Ali and the founding of 
Neste Egypt has undertaken to explain why the subject remained 

generally neglected for the greater part of a century. The explana- 
tion lies largely, no doubt, in the absence of proper historical perspective, but 
there have been various contributing factors. The fame, which attended the 
Pasha while he remained the master of Egypt and extended his authority in 
adjacent lands, quickly slipped away after the dark days of 1840, and human 
proneness to regard a lost cause as wrong and foredoomed to failure and the 
unworthy character of his immediate successors contributed to a forgetful- 
ness of his accomplishments. Moreover, there was little inclination to perpetu- 


1 The beginnings of the Egyptian question and the rise of Mehemet Ali. By SHarrx 
GuoRBAL. With a preface by ARNOLD J. TornBrgE. London: George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., 1928. Pp. xvii+318. 12s. 6d. 

L’ Angleterre et l Egypte. By Grorces Dourn. Vol. II, La politique mameluke (1804- 
1807). Cairo: La Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, 1930. Pp. clv+367. 60 P.T. 

L’ Angleterre et V Egypte: la campagne de 1807. By Grorces Doutn and Mae E. C. 
Fawtier-Jones. Cairo: La Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, 1928. Pp. Ixxxii+ 
256. 50 P.T. 

Il regno di Mohammed Ali nei documenti diplomatici italiani inediti. By ANGELO 
Sammarco. Vol. I, L’egitto nell’ anarchia (1801-1804). Relazioni del Console Carlo de 
Rossetti. Cairo: La Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, 1930. Pp. lxiv+169. 
30 P.T. 

Mohamed Ali et l expédition d Alger (1829-1830). By Grorcres Dourn. Cairo: La 
Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, 1930. Pp. xcii+293. 45 P.T. 

L’ Egypte et ' Europe: la crise de 1839-1841. By Evovarp Driavutt. Vol. I, Nézib. 
Le destin de ! Empire ottoman (avril-octobre, 1839). Vol. Il, L’ Intervention de l’ Europe 
(novembre, 1839—juin, 1840). Cairo: La Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, 
1930. Pp. Ixxx+400, Ixxxvii+376. 135 P.T. 

The founder of modern Egypt. A study of Muhammad ’Ali. By Henry Dopwe tt. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1931. Pp. viii+276. $5.00. 

L’Empire égyptien sous Mohamed-Ali et la question d Orient (1811-1849). By M. 
Sasry. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1930. Pp. 605. Fr. 75. 

The Suez Canal: its history and diplomatic importance. By CHartes W. HALLBERG. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 434. $5.25. 

Lhellénisme et 0 Egypte moderne. By AtTuanase G. Pouitis. Vol. I, Histoire de 
UVhellénisme égyptien de 1798 & 1927. Vol. II, Contribution de hellénisme au dévelop- 
pement de I’ Egypte moderne. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. iv. +531, 573. Fr. 100. 
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ate the memory of the great Pasha in a Palmerstonian England, a diplo- 
matically chastened France, or in a Europe which was plagued for decades to 
come with new aspects of the Eastern Question. The rise of any considerable 
interest in the reign of Mohamed Ali therefore had to await the more pro- 
pitious season ushered in by the Great War. In the termination of the Otto- 
man Empire, in greatly altered European relationships, in the erection of 
European mandates in the Levant, and especially in the founding of an 
Egyptian kingdom lie the vantage points of a new perspective. The opening of 
the more important European archives for the early nineteenth century and 
the zeal displayed by the first royal member of the Egyptian line in promoting 
studies of the founder of his dynasty have added considerable impulse to the 
study of the rather remarkable man who rightly has come to be regarded as 
the founder of modern Egypt. 

Of those who have traced the career of Mohamed Ali Pasha from its 
beginnings in Egypt, Professor Ghorbal has best appreciated how, by loosen- 
ing the stranglehold of the Mamelukes on impoverished Egypt, the French 
expedition laid the basis for a new order. He has, accordingly, quite properly 
devoted a considerable part of his study to the circumstances in Europe which 
prompted the undertaking, as well as to the situation in Egypt which made it 
practicable.? A more confused and complex story than that presented by the 
beginnings of the Egyptian Question and the rise of Mohamed Ali is hard to 
imagine; and because of the several interrelated themes presented by the 
Anglo-French contest for Egypt, Russian designs on European Turkey, the 
recalcitrant attitude of the Porte, and the feuds of three or four rival factions 
within Egypt itself, its recounting is especially difficult. However, Mr. Ghor- 
bal has done well with the involved chronology of these events and has written 
with an eye to significance and relative importance. 

In his efforts to be completely dispassionate, however, Professor Ghorbal 
has not always taken the human factor sufficiently into consideration. In 
view of the haphazard communications of the period, the complexity of the 
Egyptian situation and their lack of powers and often even of instructions 
from home, it seems unnecessarily caustic, in speaking of the clumsy mistakes 
of the British and French consuls, to say, “never was there a more ludicrous 
spectacle of ineffective busybodies than that presented by Major Missett and 
M. de Lesseps” (p. 207). Neither of these men was gifted with great political 
acumen, to be sure, but, as M. Douin and Mme Fawtier-Jones have pointed 
out in their study of the Egyptian campaign of 1807, it would have been 
difficult for the wisest head to form a very shrewd estimate of probabilities 
under the circumstances. These writers are inclined to exonerate Missett, at 
any rate. 

The events leading up to the critical year of 1807 in Egypt have now been 


2 A new and interesting study of the French expedition to Egypt by Colonel P. G. 
Elgood has just been issued by the Oxford University Press. 
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studied from a variety of angles and sources, but the findings have been re- 
markably uniform. Signor Sammarco has contributed to the history of these 
years a useful study based largely on the reports of Carlo de Rossetti, who at 
one time or another represented Austria, Tuscany, Venice, Russia, and Eng- 
land in Egypt. Rossetti was peculiarly well informed alike on European 
machinations and on the intricacies of Egyptian politics, and his accounts 
supply important details. But inasmuch as his income was derived principally 
from his own mercantile operations, he found it essential to be on as good 
terms as possible with all and sundry in Egypt, a task which required all the 
qualities of a Talleyrand. For this reason, Signor Sammarco’s confidence in 
the entire accuracy and reliability of the dispatches incorporated in his study 
may be open to criticism. A recent French writer with much reason regards 
Rossetti as a “true political chameleon.’ Also one can scarcely accept Signor 
Sammarco’s statement (p. x) that Paul Mouriez’s Histoire de Mehemet-Ali is 
a very conscientious work, when in considerable part it is but the echo of the 
earlier work of Félix Mengin. 

The monographic studies of M. Douin relating to the early years of 
Mohamed Ali reflect only the national interests of Great Britain and France 
in the complex Egyptian drama, but they are admirable examples of his- 
torical writing. The purpose of the text in each instance has been to provide a 
narrative framework for the body of documents printed in extenso. M. Douin’s 
introductory accounts are so complete, however, that the documents serve 
merely to illustrate his texts. His volumes in this group‘ could have avoided 
duplication and overlapping better, incidentally, if they had been prepared in 
chronological order. But the freedom of M. Douin’s interpretations from any 
taint of national or personal prejudice and the significance of the accompany- 
ing documents only serve to emphasize the conscientiousness and accuracy 
of Mr. Ghorbal. Except that M. Douin has gone farther into the history of 
Turkish diplomacy by way of providing a better foundation for the study of 
events transpiring in Egypt, and has made a distinct contribution in his 
story of the Paget mission, little essential information has been added to the 
earlier work. They all demonstrate clearly that British policy in the Mediter- 
ranean during these years was primarily intended to effect the re-establish- 
ment of order in Egypt as a safeguard against another French invasion. The 
failure of the Duckworth expedition, the Paget mission, and the occupation of 
Alexandria, as well as the terms of the Treaty of Tilsit, reduced British 
prestige in the Near East to a low degree. There was, however, as Professors 
Ghorbal and Dodwell both have noted, one important exception to the rule. 
The principal beneficiary from these events retained a very healthy respect 
for British power. The point deserves greater emphasis that his first care was 


* F. Charles-Roux, L’ Angleterre, Visthme de Suez, et ' Egypte au XVIII¢ sidcle (Paris, 
1922), pp. 153-54. 


‘Cf. also his L’ Egypte de 1802 & 1804 (Cairo, 1925). 
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to enter into commercial relations with his erstwhile British enemies; his 
second—to which he bent every effort and on which he felt that his ultimate 
success depended—was to strive for a political alliance with them; and his 
third was to emulate their sea power as far as he was able. Except possibly 
for a few brief periods, Mohamed Ali remained convinced that his chances of 
becoming an independent prince, his projects for territorial expansion, even 
his retention of the Egyptian pashalic, rested on the premise of British assent. 
His regard for sea power provided the motif for the running theme of his 
other thoughts and activities—the futility of the English expedition of 1807 
notwithstanding. 

M. Sabry, who is content to devote but a few paragraphs to the events 
leading up to the British evacuation of Alexandria, gives a good picture of the 
Pasha’s situation after that event. Already scornful of the Porte and imbued 
with the idea of independence, Mohamed Ali was seriously embarrassed by 
three problems: that of appeasing the Porte and insuring his appointment by 
ousting the heretic Wahabys from the Holy Cities, that of insuring his per- 
sonal safety by guarding against his rebellious Albanians on the one hand and 
the threatening Mamelukes on the other, and, above all, that of obtaining 
an adequate revenue. Only Mr. Ghorbal seems to have been impressed with 
the extent to which this last was the basic need and the most difficult prob- 
lem. Both he and Mr. Dodwell have spoken of the Viceroy’s reorganization 
of the administrative machinery after 1808, of his nationalization and ex- 
ploitation of extensive uncultivated areas, and of his turning meanwhile to 
trade, but it is surprising that neither of these able writers has dwelt on the 
fact that, pending the efficient operation of his own domestic financial machin- 
ery, the Pasha was literally saved by the bonanza of grain trade. The financial 
history of this period probably can never be written with entire satisfaction 
because of the great fire of 1824 in the Cairo citadel which destroyed most of 
the Pasha’s records of previous years. Yet it is certain that in the growing 
demand of Europe, and of England in particular, for grain during the 
Napoleonic wars—a demand so urgent that the Pasha was able to sell at 
his own prices and in defiance of the strictest injunctions from the Porte 
cargoes of adulterated wheat in advanced stages of fermentation—lies the 
secret of his successful coping with the principal sources of danger. With the 
extensive funds thus obtained, Mohamed Ali was enabled to take the risk of 
trapping and slaughtering the Mameluke beys, to pay a large tribute to the 
Porte, to fit out an extensive expeditionary force for an Arabian campaign, 
and to embark on a program of territorial expansion. 

Professor Ghorbal’s work, which was prepared as a doctoral dissertation, 
breaks off rather abruptly with the massacre of the Mamelukes. His ana- 


’ Edouard Driault’s Mohamed Aly et Napoléon (1807-1814) (Cairo, 1925) contains 
some very significant documents excerpted from the French archives, consisting largely 
of reports from the French representatives in Egypt, Drovetti and Saint Marcel, but 
the introductory text is too brief and cursory to warrant consideration here. 
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lytical account of the developments in Egypt from 1798 to 1807, to which most 
of the volume is confined, based on an extensive study of @# great variety of 
beth manuscript and printed sources and carefully documented, will not 
easily be superseded. 

Only two of the studies at present under consideration are entirely devoted 
to the whole of the reign of Mohamed Ali—those of Sabry and Dodwell. The 
aims of both are laudatory. M. Sabry addresses himself to the worthy task of 
presenting, on the basis of materials gathered from the archives in Cairo and 
in the principal European capitals, a new, balanced, and impartial history 
of the reign of Mohamed Ali, with particular attention to the part played by 
Egypt in European affairs from the beginning of the war in the Morea to the 
Straits Convention of 1841. Likewise, Professor Dodwell’s work constitutes 
“‘an endeavor to escape from the traditional hero of French and villain of 
English writers, and to ascertain by a study of original materials what 
Muhammad ’Ali really did.’ Passing very lightly over the earlier years of 
the Pasha’s career, both writers have found matters of greater interest in the 
beginnings of an Egyptian empire in Arabia and in the Sudan, and have found 
here the clues to the Pasha’s later problems and policies.’ Neither has thought 
it necessary to point out that Arabia faces eastward and can only with great 
difficulty be penetrated from the shores of the Red Sga, yet this simple fact 
goes far toward explaining the dilatory and indecisive nature of the cam- 
paigns against the Wahabys. Mr. Dodwell has, however, noted one very im- 
portant point not remarked by M. Sabry: that Mohamed Ali’s military opera- 
tions affected three regions in which the British were interested, the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and Abyssinia, and that from these campaigns date the 
British suspicion and hostility which eventually brought the greater plans of 
the Pasha to ruin. Mr. Dodwell also speculates, as M. Sabry does not, on the 
motives which impelled the Pasha to lavish so much time and money on the 
building of a great battle fleet and suggests that, since obviously he could not 
hope to rival Great Britain or France, it was merely to give him a naval pre- 
ponderance over every state with which he expected to be drawn into conflict 
(p. 66), by which Mr. Dodwell must mean the Ottoman Porte in particular. 
This is likely long to remain a moot point, in the opinion of the writer, though 
it may be remarked that there is considerable evidence to indicate that the 
Egyptian navy was intended, among other things, to impress the British 
government with the advantages of an Egyptian alliance.’ 

Professor Dodwell has readily availed himself of an opportunity denied M. 
Sabry, that of drawing upon M. Douin’s excellent study of the participation 
of Mohamed Ali in the Algerian affair. As in other similar studies by M. 

6G. Douin, La formation de l Empire de Mohamed Aly del Arabie au Soudan (1814- 


1823) (Cairo, 1927), contains some interesting documents from the French consular 
archives, but adds nothing essential in its text. 


7Cf. G. Douin, Les premiéres frégates de Mohammed Aly (1824-1827) (Cairo, 1926), 
and A. Sammarco, La marine egiziana sotto Mohammed Ali (Cairo, 1931). 
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Douin, the historical introduction is based on all available sources and is 
merely illustrated by the eighty-eight documents selected from the French 
archives for inclusion in this volume. M. Douin’s monograph constitutes 
decidedly the best account yet prepared of both the details and the implica- 
tions of the Franco-Egyptian conspiracy.’ The failure of the Pasha and the 
French government to agree on the terms of joint intervention in the Algerian 
regency, the caution and veiled motives of the Pasha and the transparency of 
French aims, the attitude of the Porte and of Great Britain upon learning of 
the proposed action, and the bearing of these events on the determination of 
the Pasha to find compensation in Asia are clearly disclosed. This is probably 
the most carefully constructed of M. Douin’s several studies, and marks him 
as a conscientious historian and a skilful writer. 

The principal developments in the Syrian campaign of the Pasha which 
closely followed the Algerian interlude and his despair of attaining his major 
aims through an alliance or an understanding with Great Britain are related 
in interesting detail by M. Sabry and briefly and objectively by Professor 
Dodwell.? Both writers have traced the evolution of British policy relative to 
the Levant from one of aloofness to one of direct armed intervention during 
the decade of the 1830’s, not so much because of the suspicion of French 
intrigues in Egypt as because of a growing interest in the two natural routes 
to India through Egypt and Mesopotamia. Mr. Dodwell has only briefly 
touched upon the virtual state of war which developed along the Euphrates 
between the British Euphrates Expedition and Egyptian forces under Ibra- 
him Pasha after 1834 for the control of that line of communication, a mutual 
hostility aggravated by Mohamed Ali’s conquest of Arabia and temporary 
occupation of strategic positions on the Persian Gulf and by the retaliatory 
seizure of Aden by an Anglo-Indian force. He has not disclosed the full sig- 
nificance of these events, by making clear how very closely they lay to funda- 
mental interests. Sabry has overlooked the importance of these developments 
entirely. 

All of the considerations which led the Viceroy to embark upon the second 
Syrian campaign in the face of repeated warnings from Great Britain, caution- 
ary advice from France, and the cold disapproval of most of the Continental 
Powers are not yet known. Neither M. Sabry nor Mr. Dodwell finds any 
evidence of the Russian intrigues so strongly suspected by the British at the 
time. The latter believes that, aside from the Pasha’s concern over his ad- 
vancing age, the counsel of English and French merchants in Egypt, and par- 
ticularly that of Thomas Waghorn, produced this final bid for independence. 
Very probably this was a strong factor, but it is more likely that the reports 


8 Cf. G. Esquer, La prise d’ Alger (Paris, 1923), an exhaustive study. 

* Cf. G. Douin, La mission du baron de Boislecomte: l' Egypte et la Syrie en 1833 (Cairo, 
1927), which throws some light on the circumstances attending the Convention of 
Kutaya and the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. 
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of the Pasha’s confidential agents in European capitals, and those of the 
trusted John Bowring in particular, were instrumental to this end. Much sig- 
nificant correspondence on this point has not been consulted by either of these 
authors. Both are agreed, however, that, in the absence of a European war 
or a similar grave crisis, the Pasha was foredoomed to failure. 

Professor Dodwell, naturally enough, is not one who believes that in sup- 
porting Turkey and refusing Mohamed Ali’s proffered co-operation and sup- 
port during these years, Britain “backed the wrong horse.” Although some- 
what critical of Lord Palmerston’s methods, he is inclined fully to justify his 
policy. MM. Sabry and Driault, as is quite as readily understood, can but 
deplore the blow dealt the forces of regeneration and culture in those lands of 
which Mohamed Ali was deprived by the events of 1840. Indeed, the admira- 
tion of the latter for the solitary old Pasha has led him in the first volume of 
his L’ Egypte et ' Europe to place a higher valuation on Mohamed Ali’s char- 
acter and accomplishments than will find support in the considerable mass of 
evidence available. It may be doubted, for instance, that the Viceroy had as 
many as 100,000 men under arms at one time, although he might boast of an 
army of 125,000. Certainly his material resources were not as unlimited as 
M. Driault would have us believe (I, xx), while there is no very satisfactory 
evidence that Mohamed Ali had any real concern for the welfare of his sub- 
jects beyond such as would redound to the benefit or prestige of himself and 
his family. M. Driault’s repeated comparisons of Mohamed Ali and Na- 
poleon I seem as forced as do Mr. Dodwell’s parallels between conditions in 
India and in Egypt and between the methods and activities of the East India 
Company on the one hand and the Viceroy of Egypt on the other. 

Complete agreement as to the real personality of so legendary a character 
as Mohamed Ali is probably out of the question. Professor Ghorbal depicts 
him as not a man of phenomenal insight and astuteness but rather as one who 
owed his fortune as much to good luck as to natural ability. Signor Sammarco, 
together with M. Driault, maintains the conventional laudatory attitude. 
He describes the Pasha as having labored with incredible activity for about 
forty years with the object of regenerating Egypt. That his activity was re- 
markable for an oriental potentate is, of course, indisputable; but to say that 
it was all for the regeneration of Egypt betrays an uncritical mind. 

M. Sabry, in common with the majority of French writers, has shown a 
tendency to overestimate Mohamed Ali’s perspicacity and ambition, es- 
pecially during the early years of his career (cf. p. 25). In specific instances, 
however, M. Sabry very closely approaches the real Mohamed Ali. For ex- 
ample, he notes the truth of the Austrian internuncio’s remark that “the 
pasha has not always the virtue of silence and of simulation” (p. 142), and he 
realizes that Mohamed Ali often confounded his opponents and perplexed 
and embarrassed his friends by frank and honest statements of his position. 
But, on the whole, M. Sabry seems to have been impressed by the greatness 
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of great men and consequently has been rather naive in his treatment of 
diplomatic correspondence. His forte is not synthesis. 

Professor Dodwell, whose long residence in India stands him in good stead, 
well justifies his réle of biographer by a nice calculation of circumstantial 
influences and by shrewd delineation of character. For example, referring to 
the Egypt of the Mamelukes, he remarks that 
justice was a matter of bribes, property a matter of favour, life a matter of luck. This 
was the kind of government which Muhammad ’Ali inherited, to which he was ac- 
customed, under which in Albania he had grown up. The establishment of his authority 
made him an absolute despot. None can wonder that he accepted his inheritance and 
on occasion acted much as his predecessors would have done [p. 194]. 


He does not agree with M. Sabry in believing that Ibrahim Pasha and his 
father were of comparable mold. 

Indeed (he says) he (Ibrahim) had little of his father’s talent for governing men. 
The great pasha always knew just when to cajole, when to threaten, when to strike. 
. . . . He was never at a loss for an expedient, and could always devise a score of ways 
of enforcing his will. Ibrahim had only one. He was a vigorous, gifted soldier; force 
was the only way by which he would have overcome obstacles. Left to himself he would 
have defied a united Europe, and broken down in an hour what had taken his father 
thirty years painfully to build [p. 258]. 

Such pithy, objective comments as these abound in Mr. Dodwell’s work and 
constitute its principal claim to distinction. 

A book of such brief compass as Professor Dodwell’s naturally can give no 
more than an outline of the history of the life and times of Mohamed Ali. 
Some of the omissions distressing to a critical reader have been mentioned: 
there are numerous others. Some of these gaps doubtless would have been 
avoided if the author had seen more of the sources available to him. Those 
upon which the book has largely been based, the records of the British foreign 
and India offices, papers collected in the Abdin Palace at Cairo, and the docu- 
mentary publications of the Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, have 
been among the more essential ones, to be sure, but, in the absence of a gen- 
eral bibliography, the sketchy and inadequate footnote citations fail to indi- 
cate any reference to other important materials, printed and unprinted, to be 
found even in London. Nevertheless, the book, written in semi-popular vein 
and with a deep understanding of human nature, presents the best interpreta- 
tion of the whole of the Viceroy’s career which has thus far been achieved. 

The much more extensive and ambitious work by M. Sabry is, unfortunate- 
ly, not without serious defects. In the first place, the impression conveyed 
in the preface as to the sources consulted is not altogether borne out. Only 
some, by no means all, of the essential documents in the archives in Cairo, 
Constantinople, Vienna, Paris, and London have been used, and one might 
form quite a respectable list of sources in print which seem not to have been 
consulted. M. Sabry has, however, gathered much significant data, which he 
has quoted so frequently and at such length as to constitute what is practically 
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a book of source readings. Strangely enough, he does not always take pains 
to cite the sources even of his direct quotations, and, as in Mr. Dodwell’s 
work, many of the footnote references are not adequate. The book performs 
a distinct service in showing the part played by Austria and Russia at various 
times, especially during the Greek War; and his accounts of Mohamed Alli’s 
administration of Egypt, Syria, and Crete and of the last years of the Pasha 
are illuminating. Irregularities in style and the presence of a multitude of 
typographical errors and inconsistencies suggest that the book was completed 
in unseemly haste and inevitably temper a critic’s regard for what is otherwise 
a useful work of reference, if not a notable example of historical writing. 

The geographical position of Egypt with reference to the natural highways 
which circumscribed the ambitions of Mohamed Ali also produced complica- 
tions in each succeeding régime. Projects for a ship canal through Egypt by 
one or another of various routes, as Dr. Hallberg has shown, were presented 
to the great Pasha by various Continental interests from the close of his first 
Syrian campaign until the end of his active life. As matters of practical util- 
ity, they appealed to him; but as international difficulties loomed up, he 
resolutely refused to be drawn into any scheme proposed. The overland route 
thus obtained many additional years of life and the canal long continued to 
be the victim of international jealousies. 

The recounting of Egyptian canal projects thus has necessarily involved 
the study of much diplomatic history, and for this purpose Mr. Hallberg has 
consulted official archives in London, Paris, and Vienna, as well as many pub- 
lished monographs and memoirs. As he must have been unhappily aware, 
much of the ground he has covered had already been trodden before in works 
on the Eastern Question, routes of communication, and the Suez Canal itself. 
M. Hussein Husny, for example, whose history of canal projects! Hallberg 
does not refer to in his text (and small wonder, perhaps, for it is mediocre 
enough), has nevertheless drawn mainly from the same archival sources. Yet 
as no previous study constituted an adequate history of every phase of the 
great Suez artery, Mr. Hallberg is to be commended on his courage and indus- 
try in accomplishing this task. He has skilfully combined pertinent portions 
of other studies with the results of his own independent researches to form a 
well-balanced, dependable, and sufficiently complete work. 

The book has not escaped a few minor defects. The statement (p. 70) that 
‘“Mehemet Ali then proclaimed himself Viceroy and through French influence 
obtained the sanction of the Porte” needs support. Incidentally, too, it may 
be noted that the Viceroy did not have all the Mamelukes massacred in 1811: 
he made good use of some that remained. Other brief summaries incorporated 
here and there for the purpose of providing background serve to remind one 
that generalizations are often inaccurate. If Mr. Hallberg had investigated 
Chesney’s Narrative of the Euphrates expedition (p. 77, n. 1), he would have 


10 Le canal de Suez et la politique égyptienne (Montpellier, 1923). 
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discovered that only two of the four projected volumes were ever published. 
He persists, too, in citing a book by the reviewer with an incorrect title. 

The principal contribution of the study lies in those chapters dealing with 
the financial history and the neutralization of the canal. The appendixes 
which amplify this are significant and useful. Altogether this is a straight- 
forward, unadorned account. The author does not dilate on the facts he sets 
forth. He even refrains from venturing an estimate of his own of the effects 
of the canal on Egypt beyond the remark (p. 375) that this highway “has 
not been what de Lesseps predicted and there are many Egyptians who no 
doubt wish that it had never been constructed. ... . While serving the needs 
of mankind, promoting civilization and progress, and bringing closer the East 
to the West, it has also been the cause of discord, of international rivalries, 
of economic imperialism and of war.”’ He might have pointed out that, despite 
the emphatic protests of such English writers as Major Newman, who says, 
“the Suez Canal has been and is an untold blessing to Egypt,’ it yet remains 
to be demonstrated clearly that the canal, perhaps unlike the old overland 
route and the railway, has resulted in any net advantage to Egypt. Thus the 
unwillingness of Mohamed Ali to be drawn into the canal scheme finds a cer- 
tain justification. ; 

Another theme which has its roots in the Egypt of Mohamed Ali is that of 
M. Politis. He makes clear that, although there had been Hellenes in Egypt 
since the dawn of history, few of them survived the Turkish conquest, and 
modern Greek activity in the land of the Nile dates from the early years of 
Mohamed Ali’s reign. Under his tolerant and relatively enlightened rule 
Greeks came from all quarters. It is significant that when, on the opening of 
the Greek revolution, the Sultan decreed the extermination of all Greeks 
within the Empire, Mohamed Ali not only ignored the order but paved the 
way for the rapid growth of Egyptian industry by granting asylum to 
hundreds of Greek refugees. 

These Europeans, as M. Politis points out with pardonable pride, were well 
adapted to serve as pioneers of European civilization in such backward coun- 
tries as Egypt and the Sudan, and their communal schools, hospitals, and 
philanthropic institutions inevitably have exerted powerful influences on the 
non-Christian population. At the same time, the character of their indi- 
gestible, self-centered, and wealthy communities helps largely to explain 
Egypt’s inability to become a congruous nation down to the present. The 
recounting of Greek contributions in the realms of agriculture, commerce, 
finance, industry, science, art, and literature, and M. Politis’ fortunate digres- 
sions from his main theme to speak at length of Mohamed Ali’s agricultural 
and industrial experiments reveal the pulse of modern Egypt and illuminate 
some of the basic causes of present economic difficulties. 

As Greek minister to Egypt in recent years, M. Politis has had unusual op- 


1! Major E. W. Polson Newman, The Mediterranean and its problems (London, 1927), 
p. 255; cited by Hallberg. 
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portunities to gather materials for this study, both from the records of the 
organized Greek communities in Egypt and from his own legation archives.” 
He has documented his work with extreme care and has overlooked nothing 
essential to the subject. The zeal of the author in attempting to enumerate 
every instance of Greek enterprise is the only feature which does not deserve 
commendation in his excellent contribution to the history of modern Egypt. 
This group of studies on parts or all of the period marked by the rise and 
decline of the Egyptian Question, based in large measure on previously un- 
published sources, have added a great deal to a proper understanding of the 
relative importance of the Near East in the affairs of Europe. The develop- 
ments due to the particular location of the natural highways to the East, the 
forces of the Industrial Revolution in Europe, the peculiar character of the Ot- 
toman Empire, and the provocative activities of Mohamed Ali were often com- 
plex in the extreme, but they can now be approached with a considerable degree 
of assurance and their implications are no longer wholly to be guessed at. Most . 
of the studies under review have been more concerned with relating events 
than in attempting to explain them, and a great deal of information which 
may be regarded as new calls for further objective study and synthesis. The 
need for the rewriting of the history of the modern Near East on the basis of 
present knowledge of the rise and expansion of modern Egypt is patent. How- 
ever, the spade work is not yet finished. A great quantity of manuscript ma- 
terial in the citadel archives in Cairo has not been identified, classified, and 
studied. The records of the Ottoman Porte and of Russia for the period cov- 
ered by the reign of Mohamed Ali are largely unexploited." Systematic study 
of the considerable mass of evidence in the town records of Syria has only 
lately commenced. Under the auspices of the king of Egypt, the work of 
collecting, editing, and publishing the significant documents relating to the 
Egyptian Question in British, French, Austrian, Italian, Greek, and Egyptian 
archives progresses steadily. There is still much to be done in this field. 


Hatrorp L. Hoskins 
Turts CoLLEeGE 


2 Cf. also his Le conflit turco-égyptien de 1838-1841 et les derniéres années du régne 
de Mohamed-Aly, d’aprés les documents diplomatiques grecs (Cairo, 1931), containing 
a considerable body of papers found in the Greek consulate in Egypt. 


18 The Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte has lately published a volume of 
documents edited by Réné Cattaui entitled Le régne de Mohamed Aly daprés les 
archives russes en Egypte (1819-1831) (Cairo, 1931). The three hundred fifty-nine 
documents included in this volume, taken from the files of the Russian imperial con- 
sulate, are of considerable importance, but came to hand too late to be treated in 
this article. 

14 Dr. Asad J. Rustum, professor of modern oriental history in the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, has published two of a projected series of ten volumes of Materials for 
a corpus of Arabic documents relating to the history of Syria under Mehemet Ali Pasha 
(Beirut, 1930, 1981). 
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A guide to historical literature. Edited by GeorGe Matruew Dutcuer, 
Henry Rosrnson SHipMAN, SIDNEY BrapsHAwW Fay, AuGustus 
Hunt SHearer, and WitutiAM Henry ALuison. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931.! Pp. xxviii+1222. $10.50. 


This massive work is the outcome of a decision, reached at a meeting of the 
American Historical Association in December, 1919, to prepare a manual of 
historical literature on the same general plan as the well-known work of C. K. 
Adams, which was published in 1882. The fruitful labors of half a century 
rendered it impossible to pour the new wine into old bottles, and a completely 
fresh work was obviously desirable. In a brief preface the editors explain that 
they have endeavored to provide “‘a carefully chosen list of available books in 
each of the several fields to the English reading audience, primarily to li- 
braries, teachers and graduate students.’’ The eleven years have been most 
profitably spent. The editors, the section editors, and over three hundred 
reviewers have combined to produce a bibliography which will remain for 
many years literally indispensable to historical workers all over the world. 
The territory is divided into twenty-six sections, each with an editor of its 
own. Never before has the student been presented with such a wealth of 
critical information on the sources of knowledge of every aspect and every 
period of the history of mankind. Each work in the list is briefly described by 
a specialist, who initials his contribution; and in the case of the more impor- 
tant books, the reader is often referred to reviews by other experts. We are 
also informed which city or which university contains literary or other materi- 
al of special value for a particular branch of research. 

No more difficult problem confronts the editors of such a compendium 
than the classification of their materials, and their decisions will be generally 
approved. Broadly speaking, the first third deals with the main stream of 
civilization chronologically, the second with the individual countries of Eu- 
rope, and the closing portion with the remaining continents. There is inevita- 
bly a certain amount of overlapping in the first two divisions. For instance 
there are brief sections on the Reformation in three chapters—none of them 
very satisfactory. Again, all the works relating to Byzantine history should 
have been brought together, instead of being scattered about in various sub- 
sections. But as a rule we find a book where we should naturally look for it, 
even without the guidance of the admirable index. 

An introductory survey of methodology and the auxiliary sciences such as 

1 This corrected title page of the Guide may be obtained gratis from the Macmillan 
Company. 
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geography and anthropology, archaeology and numismatics, is followed by an 
encyclopedic chapter devoted to general history. Among its most valuable fea- 
tures are lists of the separate items in such well-known series as Miiller’s Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart. In the brief subsection on the philosophy of history from 
Bossuet to Spengler the notice of Vico should have contained a reference to 
Flint’s well-known monograph, and the notice of Buckle, a reference to Mr. 
Robertson’s challenging work Buckle and his critics. In the equally short sub- 
section entitled “‘Historical essays” it is surprising to find, side by side with 
Macaulay and Acton, Meinecke’s Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat, a mono- 
graph which is listed again in its proper place in the chapter on Germany, 
and Aulard’s Etudes et legons sur la Révolution frangaise, which ought to join 
his other writings in the chapter on France. 

The section on the ancient East is relatively brief, and the bibliography of 
Jewish history is curiously inadequate. It is perhaps intelligible that Renan’s 
scintillating Histoire du peuple d’Israel should be excluded, though the later 
volumes are not without merit; but it is difficult to guess the reasons for the 
omission of such works as Wellhausen’s epoch-making Prolegomena to the 
history of Israel and his more popular History of Israel and Judah, Kittel’s 
great History of the Hebrews, the best of the larger narratives, Sir James 
Frazer’s Folklore of the Old Testament, or the suggestive writings of Robert- 
son Smith. Norman Baynes’s Israel among the nations deserves a place 
among the smaller handbooks. 

The two following sections on Greece and Rome are much fuller, and are 
among the best in the book. British readers who were nurtured on Grote will 
welcome the tribute to the lasting value of his work. But admirers of Jacob 
Burckhardt will regret the absence of his volumes on Greek civilization; and 
Bauer’s Die Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte 1888-1898, a treasure- 
house of descriptive bibliography, should have found a place. In the Roman 
chapter we listen to eloquent tributes to Mommsen’s many masterpieces. Pro- 
fessor Tenney Frank does full justice to Gaetano de Sanctis, the greatest of his 
successors, while the brilliant works of Professor Rostovzeff in the field of 
social history receive the high marks that they deserve. 

In the section on the history of Christianity it is curious to find no mention 
of Renan’s Origines du Christianisme, though the seventh and concluding vol- 
ume on Marcus Aurelius is listed among Roman biographies; nor do we dis- 
cover in the chapters on Mohammedanism and the middle ages his celebrated 
treatise on Averroes and Averroism. Hans von Schubert’s Outlines of church 
history is included, but his later and far more significant Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Kirche im Mittelalter is missing. Triltsch’s masterpiece, Die Sozial- 
lehren der christlichen Kirchen, shortly to appear in English dress, is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. British readers will regret the absence of the masterly 
volume on Church and state in the middle ages by A. L. Smith, the late master 
of Balliol. In the subsections on the Reformation and counter-Reformation 
(in the chapters on Christianity, modern history, and Germany) the most 
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striki'.g omission is Karl Holl’s volume of essays on Luther; and the more 
popular studies of Luther by Heinrich Béhmer and Gerhard Ritter deserved 
- notice. R. H. Murray’s Political consequences of the Reformation is included, 
but his more important work on Erasmus and Luther is omitted, and he ap- 
pears as two separate persons in the index. Ritschl’s Geschichte des Pietismus 
and Ruffini’s History of religious liberty are regrettable omissions in a later 
period. Friedrich’s monumental biography of Dillinger is rightly included, 
but the name of the greatest Catholic scholar of the nineteenth century does 
not figure in the index. The Pope and the council and the Geschichte der Moral- 
streitigkeiten (written in conjunction with Reusch) should at any rate have 
found a place, not to speak of the Papstfabeln des Mittelalters. 

In the comparatively brief section on modern Europe, which must be 
studied in connection with the sections on the different countries, it is curious 
to find Robertson’s antiquated book on Charles V included and Baumgarten’s 
scholarly, though unfinished, work on the same ruler ignored. Dyer’s Modern 
Europe should be dropped in the next edition. The subsection on the eight- 
eenth century might have included Ward’s valuable monograph on Great 
Britain and Hanover. In the field of ideas Ruggiero’s History of European 
liberalism and Meinecke’s Die Idee der Staatsraison in der neueren Geschichte 
should have been brought to the notice of the student. 

The chapter entitled ““Contemporary times, 1871-1930” might almost have 
been headed the “Great War, its causes, its course, and its consequences,”’ for 
it is dominated by that tremendous theme. One of its most valuable features 
is to be found in the critical analyses by Professor Sidney Fay, who combines 
serenity of judgment with an unrivaled command of the sources. In such a 
vast field there are bound to be many disappointed applicants for admission; 
but the absence of the memoirs of Sazonoff and Salandra, both works of first- 
class importance, can only be due to an oversight. 

We are nearly halfway through on the journey when we pass to the chap- 
ters on the European states. That on Great Britain and Ireland is enriched by 
criticisms of Freeman, Froude, and Macaulay in the age of the amateurs, and, 
in a later generation, of Gardiner, Stubbs, and Lecky. The most noticeable 
omissions in the earlier portion are Tout’s monumental work on administra- 
tion and Dr. Workman’s volumes on Wycliffe. And where are the writings of 
Professor Powicke? Mullinger’s little sketch of the history of the University 
of Cambridge is listed, but not his magnum opus on the same subject. Gaird- 
ner’s minor writings are noted, but not his Lollardy and the Reformation. 
Lady Burghclere’s biography of the second Duke of Buckingham is here, but 
not her more important work on Ormonde. In like manner we find Mark 
Pattison’s sketch of Milton but not his life of Casaubon. In the eighteenth 
century we miss Michael’s weighty volumes on Walpole at the beginning and 
Salomon’s life of Pitt at the end. In the revolutionary era it would be well to 
add Veitch’s Genesis of parliamentary reform and P. A. Brown’s The French 
Revolution in English history; and the writings of Leslie Stephen and Halévy 
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on the Utilitarians should have found a place. In the latest age Lord Morley’s 
Recollections and the Life of Dilke by Gwynn and Tuckwell are notable 
absentees. : 

The chapter on France is excellent. Sainte-Beuve’s incomparable Port- 
Royal and Brémond’s great Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, 
are regrettable omissions, and Acton’s superb Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion are unaccountably ignored. Aulard is well represented, but his Le Chris- 
tianisme et la Révolution frangaise should have been included. In the nine- 
teenth century we miss Faguet’s Politiques et moralistes du dix-neuviéme siécle, 
and Michel’s L’idée de l'état. In the Spanish chapter Baumgarten’s Geschichte 
Spaniens wihrend der franzésischen Revolution should be mentioned no less than 
his later work on the nineteenth century. Vossler’s encyclopedic survey of the 
world of Dante and Tommasini’s great biography of Macchiavelli should be 
added to the chapter on Italy. In the Netherlands we miss the collected edi- 
tion of Fruin’s minor works and Professor Geyl’s study of William IV. In 
the chapter on Southeastern Europe Radoslavoff’s Bulgarien und die Welt- 
krise is described as the work of “a member of the Bulgarian National Aca- 
demy.” He was, of course, the prime minister who took his country into the 
war, and his narrative is the official defense of Ferdinand’s decision to join 
the Central Powers. 

The chapter on Germany, Austria, and Switzerland must have presented 
the greatest difficulty, owing to the enormous mass of material. Kantorowicz’s 
much-discussed biography of the Emperor Frederick II should certainly be 
included. The new edition of Ranke’s Reformation, which opened the cen- 
tenary edition of his works, should be mentioned, for it contains fresh material 
from his papers. Brandi’s popular but authoritative work on Germany during 
the Reformation century, Ward’s Life of the Electress Sophia, and Koser’s 
Friedrich der Grosse als Kronprinz, clamor for admission. The treatment of 
the Bismarck era is not very satisfactory. We are told that Marcks’s biog- 
raphy “when completed promises to be standard”; but the author long ago 
gave up the intention of continuing his work, which only reaches 1848. His 
later work, Otto von Bismarck: ein Lebensbild, the best short biography of the 
Iron Chancellor in any language, is missing. We also miss Arnold Meyer’s 
masterly monograph on Bismarck in the Frankfurt years; and the monu- 
mental edition of the Gesammelte Werke, so full of new material, does not seem 
to be in the list. It is quite right to mention Ziekursch’s recent volumes on the 
Hohenzollern empire; but why are we not told of Wahl’s much more impor- 
tant Deutsche Geschichte 1871-1914, of which the first two volumes bring us 
to 1890? Bibl’s Der Zerfall Oesterreichs and Redlich’s Oesterreichisches Reichs- 
und Staatsproblem deserve mention. It is curious to find Bagger’s impression- 
istic sketch of Francis Joseph but not the much more solid and instructive rec- 
ord by Schuppik. Conrad’s voluminous memoirs are in their place, but are not 
to be found in the index. 

The closing chapters on Asia, Oceanica, Africa, the United States, Spanish 
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America, and Canada are mong the most useful in the book, since biographical 
information about the smaller and more distant countries is often difficult to 
obtain. It is most instructive for British readers to learn the judgments of 
present-day American scholars on their own classics from Bancroft and Park- 
man onward. The valuation of Sir George Trevelyan’s writings on the Ameri- 
can Revolution is neatly expressed in a sentence: “The work is not one in 
which to learn history but to enjoy it.” 

The most practical way in which reviewers and readers can express their 
gratitude for this great boon is by informing the editors of mistakes and mis- 
prints and by suggesting additions and omissions for their consideration in 
the next edition. For the Guide to historical literature is much too precious a 


possession to be allowed to lag behind the times. 
G. P. Goocu 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 





Studies in modern history. By G. P. Goocn, D.Lirr., F.B.A. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Pp. vi+384. $3.00. 


Mr. Gooch occupies a nearly unique position among British writers on 
modern history. Is there any other among them who can equal him in the 
ability to put forth a stream of books and articles that are always marked 
by wide reading, acute analysis, and sagacious interpretation? The present 
volume exhibits his characteristic qualities at their best. 

It consists of ten studies. Nine of them have been previously published in 
some form, usually as articles in periodicals or as brochures. As presented in 
their new shape they show considerable revision and enlargement. 

The leading position is appropriately given to a pen portrait of Baron von 
Holstein which originally appeared in the Cambridge Historical Journal in 
1923. In its first form it was a brilliant sketch. Here it is even more brilliant. 
By expanding the original sketch from less than ten thousand to nearly forty 
thousand words Mr. Gooch has been able to add a good deal of corroborative 
detail, especially in the way of striking quotation from men who were in 
close contact with Holstein, and to amplify the treatment as regards several 
matters of capital importance. He has also been able to make use of consider- 
able material not available in 1923. In the new form there is much more about 
the Kriiger telegram, the negotiations in 1901 over a ,ossible Anglo-German 
alliance, the Morocco crisis of 1905-6, and Holstein’s career after his resigna- 
tion. 

To his contemporaries Holstein was the Great Unknown, the Mystery 
Man. Mr. Gooch’s portrayal of him does not strip him of any disguise nor 
make him any less of a mystery. Its merit lies rather in the vivid and convinc- 
ing impression which it leaves that Holstein was in fact a man of mystery. It 
is especially successful in leaving the reader deeply puzzled as to the real 
reasons why such a man could exercise the enormous influence that Holstein 
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indubitably wielded, even if considerable allowance must be made for the 
propensity of others who shared the responsibility with him to make him the 
scapegoat for their own shortcomings. 

If Mr. Gooch’s picture of Holstein exhibits any serious defect, it comes 
from a somewhat too ready disposition to accept against Holstein the testi- 
mony of hostile witnesses and evidence of later date. In several places the 
author himself warns his readers against such dangers in dealing with a 
man like Holstein. In his own mind he doubtless makes proper allowance 
regarding a good deal of the evidence he quotes. But, as much evidence of 
somewhat dubious value is quoted, it seems fair criticism that the cautions 
for the reader might well have been made more numerous and more emphatic. 

The other nine studies, with possibly a single exception, are bibliographical 
essays. They represent a type for the writing of which Mr. Gooch has a re- 
markable flair. The recipe seems to be: choose a big and important subject; 
make up a judiciously selected list of the most significant books upon that 
subject; give for each of them a few words or a few lines of illuminating com- 
ment; intersperse these estimates of books with a goodly number of wise and 
penetrating interpretations bearing upon important aspects of the general 
subject. As Mr. Gooch writes this type of bibliographical essay better than 
anybody else working in the field of modern European history, the value of 
these studies is apparent. Two of them deal with the French Revolution. 
The other seven are devoted to Bismarck, Goethe, German theories of the 
state, German historical studies since the Great War, the Cambridge chair 
of modern history, diplomatic history since about 1871, and historical novels. 


FraNK Matoy ANDERSON 
DartTMOUTH COLLEGE 





We imperialists: notes on Ernest Seilliére’s philosophy of imperialism. 
By CarGitt SprietsmA. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. Pp. viit+153. $1.50. 

This little book presents to English readers a collection of notes culled from 
Baron Seilliére’s works, with running comment which reduces to a minimum, 
perhaps, the disjointed effects inherent in the plan. Chapters iii, iv, v, and vi 
review the literature of mysticism from Fénelon to Zola and Tolstoi in an at- 
tempt to discover the sources of contemporary imperialism. Mysticism as- 
sumes four forms: passional, aesthetic, racial, and social (p. 10). The source 
of human action is the desire for aggrandizement; and all types sooner or 
later appeal to a divine alliance. Beginning with the Hebrew prophets, all 
social reformers have been as imperialistic as Cecil Rhodes, differing only in 
their objectives. But imperialism, motivated by mysticism, may run riot, it 
must be directed by reason if it succeeds; and reason is accumulated human 
experience crystallized in laws. Chapter vii (“Tendencies of the times’’) dis- 
cusses recent phases of national or racial imperialism. Of these, the British is 
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rational; the German, since Bismarck, somewhat less so (p. 131). The French 
once said: ““Gesta Dei per Francos”’; and the Germans, “Gott mitt uns.”” The 
American program is Calvinistic (p. 136), professing humility, but utilizing 
the doctrine of predestination, and adopting as a sanction the motto, “In 
God we trust.” 

In tone and tenor the book is arresting, interesting, suggestive—but super- 
ficial. There is no adequate treatment of evil, nor of economic forces in the 
modern world. Yet Seilliére shrewdly divines the weakness of the doctrine of 
original goodness in practice. A mild optimism is evident. A list of the au- 


thor’s books and an index are helpful features. 
Epwarp TurTHILL 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





French mercaniilist doctrines before Colbert. By CHarLes Woo.Lsry 
Coxe, Px.D., sometime university fellow in history, Columbia Uni- 
versity, instructor in history in Columbia University. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc,, 1931. Pp. xiv-+243. $2.50. 


This book presents a reasonably thorough examination of those economic 
ideas and theories in France from 1453 to 1629 which foreshadowed the group 
of concepts later known as “mercantilism.”” The opening pages, dealing with 
the period before 1589, are naturally the least successful. The brief section 
devoted to the economic thought of Jean Bodin, however, is illuminating. The 
author sees in Bodin the founder of the quantitative theory of money, but 
concludes that he was no real mercantilist since he “had too much acumen to 
overestimate the value of bullion and was too cosmopolitan in his sympa- 
thies for any narrowly national economic system.” In the remainder of the 
book the ideas of Barthélemy and Isaac de Laffemas, as well as those of An- 
toine de Montchrétien and some of his contemporaries, notably Sully, are 
explained carefully and at some length, but almost solely upon the basis of 
their own writings. Barthélemy de Laffemas is pictured as the first great 
mercantilist minister of France, the Colbert of the reign of Henry IV. Mont- 
chrétien, more theoretical than Barthélemy de Laffemas, followed Bodin even 
to the point of literal plagiarism in many things, yet hated all foreigners and 
urged incessantly the need of supporting French industries by every device 
and against all rivals. The writings of Montchrétien reflect the main currents 
of French thought in the seventeenth century, including nascent mercantilism; 
but the author does not consider him a full-fledged mercantilist since he was 
too skeptical of the ultimate value of gold and silver. A concluding section 
deals with the “main topics about which mercantilistic theory tended to accrete 
in France before 1629: bullionism, luxury, self-sufficiency, population, the 
idle poor, agriculture, mines, industry, commerce, imports, exports, foreign 
trade, colonies, sea power, and the treatment of foreigners.” The author be- 
lieves that mercantilistic ideas were widespread in France by 1629, were 
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looked upon as the correct solution of the problem of how to make a nation 
wealthy, and had become so much an integral part of French thought that 
Richelieu and Colbert, themselves no economic theorists, had practically no 
alternative as a basis for their actions. 

The book is intelligently planned and clearly written. The author has used 
the obvious printed sources and many pamphlets of the period; he does not 
seem to have sought or found any manuscript materials for his subject, either 
at Paris or elsewhere. There is a good, but unfortunately uncritical, bibliog- 
raphy. 

The title of the book should have been French mercantilist doctrines before 
Richelieu, since nothing later than 1629 is included and the Code Michaud of 
that year is considered as emanating from the cahiers of 1614. Sir John For- 
tescue’s treatise on The governance of England could have been used as a par- 
tial check upon the evidence of Le débat des hérauts d’armes de France et d’ An- 
gleterre, upon which the author relies exclusively in his opening pages. The 
reference to the “Grand Design” of Sully ignores recent critical work on the 


Mémoires, notably that of Ogg. 
Sipney R. Packarp 
SmitH COLLEGE 





Histoire de Rome: le pontificat de Léon X, 1513-1521. By E. Ropo- 
CANACHI, membre de I’Institut. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1931. 
Pp. 308. Fr. 80. 


This beautifully illustrated book is a companion volume to the author’s 
Histoire de Rome: le pontificat de Jules II, 1506-13, published in the same 
format by the Librairie Hachette in 1928, and to the still earlier Histoire de 
Rome: une cour princiére au Vatican, Sizte IV, Innocent VIII, Alexandre VI 
Borgia, 1471-1503 which appeared in 1925. Like its forerunners, it is a very 
interesting yet somewhat disappointing work. There is the same amazing 
wealth of detailed information regarding persons and events, based on an in- 
timate knowledge of contemporary sources that could come only as the result 
of a lifetime of research. There is also, unfortunately, the same indifference to 
the significance of these details in relation to the general historical develop- 
ments of the age. One reads M. Rodocanachi’s account of wars and treaties 
and international intrigues in which the Holy See was involved, without learn- 
ing anything of the underlying forces at work or of the far reaching effects of 
the pope’s secular policies during those crucial years, when the greatest catas- 
trophe in the history of papal rule had already begun to cast its shadow over 
northern Europe. For all the historical perspective to be found in the book, its 
author might have followed the Medici pope to the grave in the winter of 
1521. Those events are treated as important which would have most inter- 
ested the average Roman of that year. Perhaps M. Rodocanachi has relied 
too exclusively on contemporary diaries, letters, and memoirs and too little 
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on the best secondary histories of the period. If that be a weakness, however, 
it is an amiable weakness, none too common, and it would be ungracious to 
criticize the author too severely for the quality which, more than anything 
else, gives his work its peculiar charm. 

It is, indeed, a colorful picture that M. Rodocanachi presents of Rome 
under the spendthrift son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Every event, from the 
reception of an ambassador to the satirical presentation of the poet’s laurels 
to a court buffoon, was celebrated with gorgeous pageantry, for both pope and 
people loved parades. One feels that the author shares their enthusiasm, for he 
tells us who participated, how they were garbed, in what order they were ar- 
ranged, and what the ceremony cost. The banquet following the ceremony of 
taking possession cost the pope 4,000 ducats, and the ceremony itself from 
115,000 to 120,000 ducats. Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici were accorded 
Roman citizenship. The event was celebrated with unusual éclat and cost the 
city some 6,000 ducats. During the ceremony the imperial ambassador and 
one of the local despots almost came to blows over a question of precedence. 
The Portuguese ambassadors entered the city with more than oriental splen- 
dor and were received with great enthusiasm by the Roman people, who 
marveled at the strange men and beasts they had brought from India, Africa, 
and America. There was unbridled admiration for an elephant which knelt be- 
fore the pope, scattered water over the crowd when commanded to do so, and 
apparently understood two languages. His name was Annone. Browning’s 
Italian gentleman, who preferred the picturesque life of the city square to his 
villa in the hills, would have loved this book. 

The pontificate of Leo X was a golden age for art and letters. Men of 
genius and men of mediocre talent thronged to Rome to take advantage of 
the generosity of a Maecenas who held in his hands the wealth of a still un- 
divided church and who spent without counting the cost. With few excep- 
tions, they were not disappointed, and they rewarded their patron with his 
due meed of praise. In other respects, however, Leo’s reign was neither 
brilliant nor generally successful. His desire to extend the papal states and 
recover cities lost to the patrimony, complicated as it was by his ambitions for 
the Medici family, met with frequent reverses. Whereas Julius II had taken 
the initiative in forming European leagues and had molded the policies of 
kings to his will, Leo X was forced to follow the lead of more powerful rulers 
and to trust to his subtlety to make the best of situations over which he had 
little control. The papal treasury, well filled at the death of the provident 
Julius, was soon emptied by his extravagant successor, who then resorted to 
every possible means of raising money, from selling indulgences and offices to 
pawning the papal jewels. The political history of his reign is as purely secular 
as that of the bellicose Della Rovere, marred by the same wars for territorial 
aggrandizement, the same duplicity and frequent breaches of treaty agree- 
ments, but without the grandeur that had characterized the activities of the 
more energetic and single-minded Julius. 
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M. Rodocanachi tells the story, day by day and week by week, taking the 
pope’s political aims at their face value and judging success or failure, as did 
Leo himself, by the attainment of the immediate objective. The story ends 
on a note of mingled triumph and tragedy. Parma and Piacenza had been 
recovered by the Holy See in the last months of the reign, but the treasury was 
in such desperate straits that the pope, “qui avait tant aimé le faste,” was 
buried in cheap and shoddy fashion at a cost of a mere 4,500 ducats. Even the 
triumph was to be of short duration, as the author observes in his final sum- 
mary of the value of Leo’s achievements. Urbino was reconquered by Fran- 
cesco Maria della Rovere, and the cities of the Milanese were disputed. The 
artists and scholars were dispersed, and only their works remained. It is a 
just summary, so far as it goes. There is, however, no mention of a diet of 
the empire, held at Worms a few months before Leo’s death, or of a debate at 
Leipzig two years before, or of a number of other events which heralded a 
greater loss to the papacy than that of Parma, Piacenza, and Urbino and 


which the pope did remarkably little to check. 
Wa ace K. Fercuson 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1533-1536. By Hitarre Bexvoc. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1931. Pp. 333. 
$5.00. 


“This is not a life of Cranmer; it is a study of his character and motives, 
with exposition of, and emphasis upon, his literary genius and its legacy to the 
Church of England. For most of the facts related I have based myself on the 
scholarship of Professor Pollard, as must everyone since the publication of his 
monograph which treats of Cranmer as a ‘Hero of the Reformation.’ ” With 
these words Mr. Belloc waives all claim to original research and to the dis- 
covery of any new facts of importance that might throw new light on Cranmer 
and thus justify an attempt at a new interpretation of his character and mo- 
tives. A careful reading of the volume has failed to convince me that there is 
any such justification for its issuance. 

Mr. Belloc’s Cranmer seems to me less full of errors and mistakes of detail 
than his Why the Reformation happened, and his Wolsey, but it presents much 
the same ill-balanced and distorted view of the whole Reformation process as 
is to be found in those two works. A shriveled Henry the Eighth throws out of 
focus all the other characters including poor Cranmer. To the understanding 
of this character Mr. Belloc has not contributed a single new ray of light. 
To form a just estimate of Cranmer is undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
problems in interpretation that the period offers. A salutary corrective to the 
temptation to represent Cranmer as a mere piece of supine submissiveness to 
Henry is found in the contemplation and reflection on Gardiner’s career. 
If there could be made on the same sheet a graph of the two men’s careers in 
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terms of submission to royal will, the resultant curves would be far less dis- 
similar than many persons are apt to think. It is really unfortunate that Mr. 
Belloc, while retaining his facts, threw overboard Mr. Pollard’s interpreta- 
tions; but, if he had not done so, how could he have written the book? 


Curtis H. WALKER 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 





A second Elizabethan journal, being a record of those things most talked of 
during the years 1595-1598. By G. B. Harrison, reader in English 
literature in the University of London. New York: Richard R. 
Smith Inc., 1931. Pp. xii+401. $6.00. 


The first volume of this journal, covering the years 1591-94, appeared three 
years ago. The author’s announced purpose at that time was “‘to put together 
a journal of gossip that should mirror the mind of the Elizabethan people and 
give a background to their literature.’’ The result is a hodgepodge of facts 
and fancies resembling nothing quite so much as an album of miscellaneous 
newspaper clippings chronologically arranged. Unfortunately for Mr. Harri- 
son, there were no newspapers to draw upon. He has, in consequence, often 
derived his so-called “gossip” from documents of a highly confidential nature. 
Extracts from the proceedings of the Queen’s privy council, from secret in- 
structions to military commanders, and from cipher dispatches of foreign 
ambassadors are ranged side by side with extracts from public proclamations 
and from tales that ballad mongers hawked about the streets—as though they 
were all alike matters of common knowledge. Many students will therefore 
feel that much has been included which is inappropriate to the author’s ad- 
mitted purpose. Many will also feel that much has been omitted that must 
often have been in men’s minds and on their tongues. There must certainly 
have been a good deal of Puritanism floating about the air of London during 
the last decade of the century, and, as the Queen grew visibly older, there 
must have been a good deal of talk about the succession. These subjects were 
both of them strictly censored from the printed page, but were no doubt, for 
that very reason if for none other, the choicer morsels of gossip. Mr. Harrison 
has virtually ignored them. They happen to interest one of his readers, but 
it may be anticipated that other readers with other interests will come for- 
ward with other claims to consideration. In fact, Mr. Harrison has attempted 
an impossible task. We know pretty well what was happening in England and 
out of England during these years; but once we leave the merest common- 
places, no two historians will ever agree as to which of these happenings “were 
generally known and generally talked about.’’ No two, for that matter, will 
agree as to what is meant by the terms “generally known and generally talked 
about.” Different men, then as now, lived in different worlds, and what was 
common fare to a man like Sir Walter Raleigh was doubtless caviar to the 
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general. Something, of course, can be gathered from a hit-or-miss collection 
of this sort; but as a “‘mirror of the mind”’ of the Elizabethan people, it reflects 
an image too crazy to be of any recognizable historical value. 


Conyers Reap 
PHILADELPHIA 





King, queen, jack: Philip of Spain courts Elizabeth. By Miuton 
Wa.pMaAn. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Pp. viii+ 
276. $3.50. 


This is a day by day record of the diplomatic game played at the court 
of Elizabeth during the six months from her accession in November, 1558, 
to the partial break with Spain in May, 1559. It is drawn entirely from con- 
temporary sources, principally the letters sent to Philip from his ambassador 
in England, Count Feria. If the sources are for the most part the calendared 
extracts rather than the letters in full, that is of less importance since the 
calendars for this period are unusually detailed and the matters dealt with 
not of a difficult or recondite kind. It is somewhat disconcerting to have 
Burghley’s portrait as a graybeard, though he was only thirty-eight and not 
Lord Burghley at the time of the events described. Philip appears as the 
husband of Mary in one portrait and as an old man in another. Nor is there 
any authority for the statement that the frontispiece represents Elizabeth 
“at her accession.”’ But beggars cannot be choosers, and there are, as a matter 
of fact, but few contemporary portraits to choose from. It is at least a satis- 
faction not to have “‘fancy”’ pictures in a historical work. Indeed the author’s 
avoidance of merely traditional judgments and of his own opinion is ex- 
emplary. The story is told, not only from good sources, but with sprightliness 
and lucidity. 

Feria soon decided that only a marriage of Elizabeth with Philip would 
give Spain a preponderant influence in England, and with some difficulty 
persuaded the King to permit a proposal to be made. Philip’s wooing was so 
compounded of policy and desire and Elizabeth’s reception of it so completely 
a matter of policy that it soon subsided into a mere fencing bout. It is almost 
impossible to say whether Elizabeth gave a refusal or Philip withdrew his 
offer. At least Philip married a French rather than an English Elizabeth and 
Count Feria obtained permission to go home, his task of continuing the close 
alliance between England and Spain unaccomplished. 

After reading this narrative and recognizing its scholarly character the 
question still comes up whether it is worth while to publish a work of two 
hundred and fifty pages on so tenuous and resultless a negotiation. The 
author looks upon this as a turning-point in English history, but he says noth- 
ing of the economic, constitutional, and intellectual condition of the English 
people which nevertheless must have had the most fundamental influence on 
that history. Mr. Waldman insists on the dramatic quality of the events he 
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describes. It might have been better to put them into the form of a play, or, 
since there is not much incident and no dénouement, into some shorter poetic 


form, perhaps a sonnet. 
E. P. CHEYNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Strafford. By Lapy Buraucuere. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xvi+348; vii+373. 
$10.00. 

The personality of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, has attracted 
attention ever since his own lifetime, at the close of which it is said that half 
a million of his fellow-countrymen crowded Tower Hill to see him executed. 
His “apostasy” from the parliamentary party in 1628, his “tyranny” in Ire- 
land, his advice to Charles on the use of the Irish army in the crucial days of 
the Bishops’ wars, and his strange lethargy at the time of his impeachment 
intrigued the popular mind in his day and have held the interest of historians 
ever since. Accordingly, a new work on Strafford is always to be welcomed. 
The present work, however, possesses the additional merit of being the first 
to contain material drawn from the Wentworth family papers, the Fitzwilliam 
MSS, which were known to Gardiner but to which he was unable to obtain 
access. 

Unfortunately there is little in the present work that throws new light on 
the main points of interest in Strafford’s career. The treatment of his “‘apos- 
tasy”’ and his advice to the king is avowedly based on Gardiner, as is the 
whole political outlook of the work. (This characteristic is, however, not an 
unmixed evil, for it makes the account almost immune from that hero-wor- 
shiping tendency so common to biographers, though the execution of Strafford 
is perhaps not justified so wholeheartedly as it was in the same author’s 
life of Ormonde.) The vindication of Wentworth’s Irish rule follows closely 
that contained in O’Grady’s work on the subject, and little attention is given 
to Strafford’s attitude on the ocasion of his impeachment, when he seems 
passively to have allowed Pym to force upon him the fate which Wentworth 
had himself designed for the parliamentary leader. 

The material taken from the Fitzwilliam MSS deals mostly with the domes- 
tic side of Wentworth’s life, and, if it is a fair sample of the contents of these 
papers, historians of this period will certainly be disappointed. Nevertheless 
this information is interesting as showing us a very human side of Went- 
worth’s personality, his fondness for his family, and his country home. In 
the rather lengthy excerpts given, apparently in a rather carelessly modern- 
ized version, the social historian may learn something more of the life of the 
country gentleman of the early seventeenth century, his hunting ard building 
operations, his negotiations for the marriages of his children and cther rela- 
tives, and the inevitable feud with the neighboring county family. 

But whether or not the Fitzwilliam MSS yield much new material, a great 
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many manuscript sources, of which Lady Burghclere has not availed her- 
self, have been discovered since Gardiner’s works and his D.N.B. article on 
Strafford appeared. There is yet room for another account of his career which, 
from the viewpoint of an age which is not so certain that liberalism possesses 
all the virtues, will attack afresh these interesting points in the career of 
Strafford—as well as the whole problem of the rights and wrongs, or the ex- 
pediency, of the royal and parliamentary policies in this period. 
M. M. Knappren 


UnIversity or CHICAGO 





The scandal and credulities of John Aubrey. Edited by Joun Couuier. 

London: Peter Davies, Ltd., 1931. Pp. xli+169. 8s. 6d. 

This attractive well-printed book will not be a “revelation to all who are 
interested in the social history of the period.”” But why even suggest Aubreyan 
credulity in connection with book jackets? Historians will still use Clark’s 
two-volume edition of the Brief lives. It is unreadable but correct. Collier is 
readable but a considerably emended text. 

Collier’s introductory essay explains why the work is no better. He is a 
witty novelist who sees in Aubrey “‘that element which lifts [his stories] above 
both factual truth and factual falsehood into the higher truth of pure scandal 
which is an art” (p. xii), whatever that means. The book undoubtedly satisfies 
him, his publisher, and quite a reading public. It contains portions of 58 of 
the 400 or so lives, selected for interest, artistry, and naughtiness. There is 
less of the last than the title indicates. Some short words, usually unprinted, 
vulgar then and more so now, appear occasionally; but the editor was prob- 
ably a little disappointed at the sum total of his discoveries after going through 
the Bodleian manuscript for Clark’s carefully noted suppressions. 

There is place for a better book of selections from Aubrey which will be 
both correct and readable. He was no Pepys and only an immature and un- 
systematic Boswell; but he had an eye for character and an ear for pertinent 
anecdote. He lacked literary skill and synthetic industry; but through dis- 
cerning use of seemingly inconsequential trivialities he etched character and 


social change with occasionally fine if haphazard strokes. 
CriypeE L. Grosz 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





King Charles II. By Artuur Bryant. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1931. Pp. xi+448. $3.50. 

The wheel of Clio, like that of Fortuna, in time comes full circle as histories 
are revised and the revisions in turn undergo correction. Thus high Tory 
views of English constitutional development advanced by Hume met rebuttal 
in the Whig histories of Hallam and Macaulay. These were modified by the 
more temperate and more broadly documented narratives of Ranke and 
Gardiner, still somewhat Whiggish in inclination. But of late the wind has 
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stood fair for the Tories. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Feiling by fresh researches and 
re-examination of the old evidence have undermined many of the Whig posi- 
tions and redressed the balance of Court versus Country. Now we have from 
Mr. Bryant this brilliant Cavalier defense—apotheosis nearly—of Charles II. 

Something very like disgust at the dismal inhumanity and pretentious 
incompetence of democracy has deepened Mr. Bryant’s affection toward a 
jolly, rural England of three centuries ago, and toward a king who fought, 
loved, jested, outwitted his ministers, and ruled in spite of parliaments. With 
a joyful pen the biographer has crowded his narrative with the beauty, lusti- 
ness, and color in which England of the Restoration was rich. We read of 
winter sports on the frozen Thames, cock-fighting, pope-burning, and such 
like for the populace, with horse-racing, hawking, and stag-hunting for the 
court. Milkmaids danced down the Strand on May Day; the Inns of Court 
held their traditional revels on Twelfth Night; the new playhouses, that drew 
Pepys away from all his good resolutions, were thronged with the whole world 
of fashion and would-be fashion. On the days of pageant in honor of restored 
royalty all the bells rang and the fountains ran wine. It is perhaps captious 
on the part of a reviewer who has thoroughly enjoyed this book to suggest 
that the tapestry may be overenriched; that though all these picturesque 
happenings actually occurred, the warp of this weft was the filth, stench, and 
slums of London, with unpicturesque incidents of war, plague, fire, coal fam- 
ines, trade depressions, and a youthful but predatory capitalism. Mr. Bryant 
admits these shadows on an otherwise Merry England, but they have no part 
in his story. 

Yet this biography must not be dismissed as a contribution to the more or 
less historical literature which consists largely of patches from Pepys inter- 
calated with patches from Grammont and illustrated with portraits by Lely. 
Mr. Bryant’s life of Charles is not only the most sympathetic and the most 
interesting that has been written; it is the best informed and the most chal- 
lenging. Owing to the decision of the author to follow Mr. Feiling in offering 
references indistinguishably and at once for all the material in a paragraph, 
only those readers who intend to declare guerre a l’outrance on Mr. Bryant’s 
views will track down his citations. But an examination of the bibliography 
and a summary survey of the referencing carry conviction that the author 
has worked from the sources, few of which can have escaped him, and that he 
is familiar with the studies of other scholars in his field. 

The twentieth century is better able to appreciate Charles II than were 
either his own subjects or the great nineteenth-century historians, for both of 
these believed confidently in a censorious Deity implacably insistent on a 
stiff moral code and a renunciatory attitude toward the pleasures of the flesh. 
Moreover, Popish Plot, Catholic succession, and the shadow of Louis XIV 
over Europe can arouse no panic now, and the long struggle between Crown 
‘and Commons is ended. Emancipated thus from old and very tyrannical 
prejudices and in the light of the evidence assembled by Mr. Bryant, we can 
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see a Charles not unlike King Magnus of The apple cart: a man of wit, charm, 
humanity, sometimes of dignity. Unlike many of his subjects he is disarming- 
ly urbane, free from rant and cant. Politically he is an excellent judge of 
men; coolly he bides his time, but is an unmatched diviner of the moment 
when to strike. Flexible enough for practical politics, on those few points of 
policy that seem to him essential to the maintenance of his prerogative 
he can be constant even at considerable personal risk. His interest in science 
and the arts was more genuine and stimulating than that of any other prince 
of his time. Under cover of a leisurely manner and a love of pleasure he 
was active and wary in the business of government. On the financial side 
his record is stronger, his position more comprehensible than the older his- 
torians realized. 

Thus far one can go with Mr. Bryant, but he has, indeed, gone so very 
much farther, and, in the opinion of this reviewer, has fallen into hero-worship 
beyond the warranty of the facts. For him Charles is “the patriot king” (pp. 
255 ff.) who achieves the paradox of attaining absolutism only in order to 
lay it down in deference to the law of the land. His King Charles never for- 
sakes the ideal for which his father died (p. 42) “that he might rule—a great 
and glorious king—over a free and happy people” (p. 115); “‘to be a king, to 
resist the encroachments of ambitious aristocrats or ill-informed assemblies, 
to maintain the just prerogatives of an ancient throne”’ (p. 237). Of Charles’s 
victory over London in the quo warranto proceedings Mr. Bryant remarks: 
“Tf in following the high and narrow road of law to make himself so, he had 
procured some infringement of the liberties of Englishmen, it was only because 
such liberties, in unworthy hands, had degenerated into licence and threat- 
ened the very basis of society” (p. 340). “In the last passionate revival of 
loyalty to the ancient throne, it seemed as though English liberty, fought for 
so long and fiercely, was to be thrown aside as a thing of no worth, beside the 
greater blessing of a King at one with his people”’ (p. 349). Such a view of 
Charles implies condemnation of his enemies, and indeed both Roundheads 
and Whigs fare badly at Mr. Bryant’s hands. The Long Parliament men are 
“‘a Faction more despotic than any king” (p. 41); the commonwealthsmen 
were “ruling militarists—who had set aside even the pretence of established 
law” (p. 43); a “corrupt and hated remnant” (p. 44). Cromwell is the “dy- 
nast”’ (p. 55) upheld by “janissaries” (p. 60), whose “carcass” (p. 125) 
swings fitly from Tyburn Tree at last. Colonel Hewson is a “wicked old one- 
eyed cobbler” (p. 70); Hugh Peters, “‘the miscreant Minister” (p. 125). Eng- 
land at the Restoration is an ‘““Augean Stable” (p. 114) with Charles in the 
role of Hercules. The Whigs are repeatedly called “republicans” (pp. 280, 
294, 320, and note), but also “the Faction” (p. 343) and “the oligarchs” (p. 
282). On their side the mob howls; the king has the support of “simple, loyal 
folk” (p. 283). 

In non-political as in political matters the author makes high claims for 
Charles: “The calm, the balance and beauty of the eighteenth century is 
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Charles’s legacy to his people” (p. 110). When ambassadors arrive from Ban- 
tam, it is “another manifestation of Charles’s far-spread commercial activi- 
ties” (p. 329). ““Yet the very force and treasure which England poured out 
so lavishly in the wars of Marlborough, she drew from these quiet years when 
King Charles was leading her through green pastures .. . . all these were 
mile-stones in England’s commercial and imperial expansion, and all, in their 
greater or lesser degree, bore the impress of a Prince, who once told his sister: 
‘The thing which is nearest the heart of this nation is trade and all that be- 
longs to it’”’ (p. 345). Even for the straits to which Charles’s amorousness 
brought him, Mr. Bryant finds gentle words. On his compelling the queen 
to accept Lady Castlemaine as a lady of the bedchamber, the comment is 
only: “He did not mean to be unkind, but he would not be argued out of 
justice to an old friend” (p. 149). On the summary deportation of the Grand 
Prior who flirted with the Duchess of Portsmouth: “Charles was past the 
age when he could unconcernedly see someone he cared for made the object 
of scandal” (p. 340). The Treaty of Dover with its damning clauses in regard 
to Catholicism and French aid was signed because the king’s sister, the 
Duchess of Orleans, wanted it, and Charles ‘‘could deny her nothing, least of 
all this on which her whole being was set” (p. 211, cf. also pp. 202, 205, 216). 

With the exceptions of Ailesbury and Reresby, who were indeed simple 
loyal souls, and the Lord Keeper North, who stood in an official relation to 
Charles’s government, none of Charles’s contemporaries has recorded impres- 
sions of him to equal Mr. Bryant’s in kindness. One may grant that Pepys 
and Grammont, who shared the king’s most conspicuous weakness, made too 
much of his relations with women. But the testimony of Ormonde, Clarendon, 
Burnet, Halifax, Evelyn, Temple, Marvell, Rochester, and Sheffield, and of 
successive French ambassadors is in striking agreement about the man 
Charles was. If there was a heroic strain in him, they missed it. Most of 
them liked him; nearly all of them, if the reviewer has read them aright, 
found him untrustworthy. In his foreign policy and his religious policy, the 
two most serious public concerns of his people, they were unable to give him 
their confidence until the grievous errors of the Whigs threw them into his 
arms. Surely it is a curious commentary on Charles’s kingliness to say as Mr. 
Bryant does of his relations with his ministers, “Charles knew how to fool 
them, to the top of their bent” (p. 203); and, speaking of the French alliance, 
“It was essential to deceive a Parliament, who regarded the Triple Alliance,” 
etc. (p. 215). Of ministers chosen in 1679 Charles confided to a friend: “‘they 
shall know nothing; but this keep to yourself” (p. 286). Curious that a king 
should have to resort to intrigue in dealing with his own ministers. 

What was the sum of Charles’s accomplishment? The reviewer cannot 
feel sure, as Mr. Bryant is sure, that his purposes were broader or more na- 
tional than the preservation of his own house and his own prerogative. He 
triumphed and, dying, left his people the choice between passive obedience 


and revolution. : 
Vio_et BARBOUR 


Vassar COLLEGE 
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Edmund Burke: a biography. By the Rev. Ropert H. Murray. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. viii+423. $4.75. 


Edmund Burke richly deserves a biographer. Morley’s study remains per- 
haps the most useful for modern readers. Dr. Murray seems to have labored 
long and to have searched diligently. He has the sympathy with his subject 
essential for understanding it and is at the same time able to see faults in h.- 
hero, especially, as in the case of Hastings, when there is a rival with whom he 
sympathizes more. Unfortunately all the labor and pains spent in making this 
book have brought to light little information not already familiar. And Dr. 
Murray presents his material in a manner that does not help much to an 
understanding of either Burke or his time. 

Burke was an ambitious Irishman who went to England and made a career. 
His achievements were chiefly in the fields of journalism and politics. As by- 
products of his journalism, he exhibited flashes of insight or fruits of reflection 
which were the foundations of his posthumous reputation as a political philos- 
opher. He has survived chiefly as a political philosopher and has grown in 
stature through the generations since his time. Both as a politician and as a 
journalist he had peers if not superiors among his contemporaries. But most 
of his latter biographers have assumed that his reputation as a political philos- 
opher began in his lifetime, and so they have failed largely to appreciate the 
man known to his friends in the flesh or the achievements they recognized, 
in which he might have taken a justifiable pride. Though Dr. Murray does 
not wholly neglect any aspect of his subject’s career, he fails to make Burke 
live as a man, a journalist, a politician, or a philosopher. 

After his youthful essays, all of Burke’s writings were addressed to immedi- 
ate occasions. Dr. Murray seems to accept this view in agreeing (p. 358) that 
“Burke can never be understood unless he be read with a constant regard to 
the circumstances under which he spoke or wrote.” Unfortunately there is 
slight evidence in his book that the author took this statement seriously. 
He devotes little attention to the circumstances which gave rise to the 
speeches and pamphlets that he esteems so highly. Rather, he dwells upon 
passages later thought significant, which hinders him from understanding 
the Burke known to contemporary rivals and friends. 

As a politician, Burke had a hand in definite moves in strategy and intrigue 
intended to serve the momentary purposes of the group with which he asso- 
ciated. The story of his political career cannot be told without an understand- 
ing of these maneuvers in which he took part. So little has Dr. Murray to 
contribute on this score that it is not always possible to make out from his 
language what is in his mind. Consider, for example, the following comment 
on the factions of 1764 (p. 135): 

The pall of oblivion has fallen on three of the Whig leaders—Rockingham, Bedford, 
and George Grenville. Of the fourth, Pitt, we can deliberately say, with the exception 
of Oliver Cromwell, his is the greatest name in the political history of our country since 
the death of Elizabeth. Unlike the other three, he was not a party man. A party man 
to Bedford or Grenville meant a man who adhered to a system of vested interests. 
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Pitt was as well aware as any man alive that there was something wrong with his 
country, and he ought to have seen that it could only be set right if the first Englishman 
of his day formed a party—not of the Newcastle brand—to do it. This is precisely what 
the Rockinghams did, when Burke converted them from a party of the old fashion into 
a set of public spirited men, genuinely alive to the pity and shame for their country, and 
inspired by an ideal of just and merciful, if cautious and aristocratic, government. 
Chatham never organized a party to prepare or execute a policy. His plan was to prefer 
measu™s to men, a preference for which the Whigs paid dearly. Time did not teach 
him the lesson that if he did not combine with the other Whigs he must needs put him- 
self at the mercy of Henry Fox and Newcastle, of Bute and his brother-in-law, Lord 
Temple. 

A little further on, following a page on Beccaria and obsolete criminal codes, 
apparently intended to exalt Burke as a “humanitarian,” we learn (p. 247): 

The Irish and the Italian thinkers were thoroughly agreed in considering the whole 
system of the penal law as radically defective, and both resisted the growth of it. Burke 
was eager to apply a remedy to the source of the evil, the reformation of the offender. 
He preferred a civil to a criminal remedy because the damage done could be appreciated 
by a jury, for he did not desire to see punishment only inflicted by the offender. 

To enumerate the repetitions and digressions which might well have been 
pruned away and to catalogue slips due to oversight or carelessness would re- 
quire more space than is available. One can only regret that a book on which 
the author worked industriously and apparently with the utmost good will to 
find out and tell the truth about his subject seems so little likely to justify his 


hopes for it. 
W. T. LaprapE 
DvuKe UNIVERSITY 





Sir Francis Burdett and his times (1770-1884). Including hitherto un- 
published letters of Mrs. Fitzherbert, George Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, the Duke of Clarence (William IV), Georgiana Duchess 
of Devonshire, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Chancellor Erskine, 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, Lord Grey (of the Reform Bill), Lord 
Anglesey, B. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), Jeremy Bentham, Thomas 
Coutts, Harriot Duchess of St. Albans, Lord Holland, Lady Holland, 
J. C. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), Lord Cochrane (10th Earl of 
Dundonald), the 4th Duke of Northumberland, Lord Langdale, Sir C. 
Manners Sutton (Lord Canterbury), Adelaide d’Orléans, Francis 
Place, Samuel Rogers, J. W. Croker, R. B. Haydon and others. 
By M. W. Parrerson, vice-president and senior tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1931. Pp. xiv+356; vii+332. $10.00. 

The lives of few men have offered so good an opportunity to the debunking 
school of biographers as that of Sir Francis Burdett. Born to the purple of an 
ancient Norman family, the inheritor of two fine estates with an income, it was 
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generally believed, of £40,000 a year, the son-in-law of the most influential 
banker in London, the friend, through his father-in-law, of the royal princes, 
and in his younger years at least something of a rake, he became the leading 
radical of his day and the idol of the “people,”’ only to turn Tory in his later 
years. Here certainly is the plot for a thrilling “‘bio-novel.” Yet Sir Francis 
has escaped the doubtful honor of being the hero of such a book, and after 
waiting long for his biographer he has now been compensated for this long 
neglect by the work of Mr. W. M. Patterson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who, it happens, is the husband of Sir Francis’ great-granddaughter. 

Mr. Patterson has had free access to the family papers which have not 
been available earlier because of the wish of Sir Francis’ famous daughter 
Angela (Baroness Coutts) that they should not be used during her lifetime, 
and has included so much of the family affairs that the title of his book might 
well be “Sir Francis Burdett and the Coutts Family.”” For Burdett married 
one of the three daughters of Thomas Coutts, the founder of the bank which 
is still known by his name, the other daughters having married the sons of 
prime ministers, Bute and North. It was a closely knit and affectionate family 
until Coutts, at the age of seventy-nine, married the actress Harriot Mellon 
only a few days after his first wife’s death. Then there were family ructions, 
in which Burdett took some part. Five years after Coutts’s death his widow, 
aged about fifty, married the twenty-six-year-old Duke of St. Albans! Upon 
her death the Coutts money went first to Angela Burdett, but the ultimate 
heir was Baron Latymer, the father-in-law of Mr. Patterson. 

It is not altogether surprising that Baroness Coutts was reluctant to have 
the family papers made public. The quarrels at the time of her grandfather’s 
second marriage are not edifying, while an exposition of her father’s lack of 
constancy to his wife, during the first years of marriage at any rate, could not 
have been agreeable to the daughter. As Lord Byron was the last of the no- 
torious Lady Oxford’s conquests, so Burdett was perhaps the first, and he may 
have made his contribution to the ““Harleian Miscellany”—those attractive 
children who, according to Maurois’ Byron, bore striking resemblances to Lord 
Oxford’s more handsome friends. When Coutts remonstrated with Burdett, 
the latter replied that his wife was the woman “under the wide canopy of 
Heaven who I believe to be endowed with the purest and greatest virtues. .... 
She is worthy of a Brutus, but alas. . . . the materials that compose my Frame 
are of a very different texture to those which formed that great man.... 
(and) the best part of my character is a strong feeling of indignation at in- 
justice & oppression & a lively sympathy with the sufferings of my fellows.” 

It is in this last sentence that we have the key to Burdett’s career. His 
social and financial standing, his family connections, his undoubted abilities 
might well have made him a leader of one of the old parties; he preferred, how- 
ever, to attack those wrongs which were so ripe for redress, and to suffer two 
terms of imprisonment for his beliefs. Nor did he adopt this course in any 
quixotic spirit, or rush into the fray without arms. He spent several years in a 
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course of reading and study, so isolating himself from society and even from 
his family that the patriarchal Coutts saw fit to remonstrate—in vain. As a 
result of this study he contended that rights which the people once enjoyed 
had been taken away from them, and that, aside from his attacks on certain 
social wrongs, his demands were simply for a return to the good old days, for a 
restoration of the old liberties. His history was false, but it gave a conserva- 
tive basis to his position, and this fundamental conservatism ultimately led 
him into Peel’s camp. This love for the past was responsible for one amusing 
picture: the most exciting single episode in Burdett’s life was his arrest on 
the order of the speaker of the house of commons; the story is long and com- 
plicated, but, after his house had been under siege for several days and after 
several men had been killed in the attending riots, Burdett allowed the officers 
to arrest him as he was teaching his young son the text of Magna Charta! 
But this incident of posing was not characteristic; in parliament, and even in 
his speeches to his constituents, he was not a ranter; and he was, in fact, con- 
sidered to be one of the most polished and effective speakers in the house of 
commons. 

Perhaps it was because he was, in spite of his radicalism and of his appeal 
to the masses, a gentleman that he couldn’t get along with Cobbett, or even 
with Place, and that he ultimately broke with O’Connell. On the other hand, 
he was both pupil and patron of Horne Tooke, he was the friend and defender 
of Lord Cochrane, and, unfortunately, of that interesting scoundrel, Roger 
O’Connor. But the friendship for the father did not descend to the blatant 
and violent son, Feargus; by the time chartism was under way, Burdett’s 
radicalism was of the past. 

In a recent history (Freemantle, England in the nineteenth century) Burdett 
is called a “patrician incendiary.” It is true that Burdett was in the thick of 
what the reactionary government looked upon as near-revolution. But it was 
not incendiarism to attack the prisons, to advocate a wider suffrage, to cham- 
pion Catholic emancipation, to uphold the rights of free speech, to denounce 
the system of flogging in the army, and to appeal to the minds and consciences 
of his constituents and of his colleagues. On one occasion he might have been 
a firebrand, but he either lost courage or allowed wiser thoughts to prevail: 
when he was liberated from the Tower, a vast crowd—literally an ‘army with 
banners” —waited to escort him home; the result might well have been serious, 
but Burdett escaped the popular enthronement and London probably escaped 
a riot by his going home by river rather than by land. This was not the method 
of an incendiary. 

But this review is not intended to be a panegyric of Burdett; he had his 
faults and his foibles. Nor is it intended to be an unqualified commendation 
of Mr. Patterson’s work. By including “and his times” in the title the au- 
thor protects himself from the criticism that he may have wandered too far 
afield. Interest may have been added by the details of the Coutts family 
disputes, by the chapter on Horne Tooke, or by the extraordinary story of 
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Roger O’Connor, but they are not wholly essential to an understanding of 
Sir Francis Burdett. Nor does the work have that distinction of style which 
one has come to expect in British biographical writing: occasionally the aca- 
demic author lapses into hackneyed slang—a certain speech was “hot stuff,” 
another “cut no ice.” But these are minor matters, and Mr. Patterson has 
succeeded in giving us a clear portrait of the man and a valid interpretation 
of his work. 


Artuour H. Basys 
DartTMoUTH COLLEGE 





Geschichte Russlands von den Anféingen bis zum Gegenwart. By Karu 
SraAwuin. Vol. II, Von Peter dem Grossen bis zum Ende Katharinas 
IT. Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1930. Pp. xii+752. Rm. 20. 


When volume I of this book appeared in 1923 it met a great need. In no 
Western European language was there so comprehensive and so scholarly a 
presentation of the period in question. Schieman had covered the field, it is 
true, but that was thirty-six years before and since then a world of new source 
material had been made available. More recently Briickner’s unfinished 
Geschichte Russlands bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts had been put into 
print but Briickner never delved deeply into the early history of Russia 
and his interest lay chiefly with cultural things. This first volume of Professor 
Stihlin’s was therefore welcomed as the all around, thoroughly up-to-date 
history that had been so long desired. 

The second volume maintains the high standard set by the first. Like that 
it is based upon the great histories of Solovyev and Kluchevsky, upon mono- 
graphs and other detailed studies of lesser scope, and upon numerous original 
sources. A formal bibliography waits upon the completion of the work but the 
footnotes give a wealth of references. It is evident that the great bulk of 
material used in the preparation of the volume was Russian; yet German, 
French, English, and a few Swedish sources preserve the balance. Further 
evidence of the author’s knowledge of material dealing with his period may be 
found in his Aus den Papieren Jacob von Stéhlins. This book covers approxi- 
mately half of the time in question. Its detailed bibliography lists all the 
printed works and Russian periodicals that were consulted by the author and 
names the various libraries and archives where manuscript material was 
found, while the foreword describes the different kinds of such material. 
More than this the author thought not worth while since under the Soviet 
régime the documents are being shifted from place to place. 

The narrative moves easily. There is a sureness of touch which suggests 
long familiarity with the subject matter. In truth, early in life the author’s 
attention had been turned to Russia by the fact that an ancestor of his had 
spent fifty years there occupying important posts of one kind and another 
which brought him into contact with many of the leading personages of the 
day, among them Peter III. When professional duties at the University of 
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Heidelberg led Professor Stihlin into the field of Russian history, they found 
his heart already there. Thus sentiment gave a certain fillip to research, and 
in 1910 he went to Russia to find the great mass of letters and other papers 
left by his ancestor and to gather material for a biography. The immediate 
result of this journey, however, was the altogether delightful book Uber 
Russland, die russische Kunst und den grossen Dichter der russischen Erde, 
printed in 1913. This was in part simply an account of what he saw, but it 
was also an attempt to penetrate below the surface to the reality of Russian 
things, a gentle reaching-out for the Russian soul. Then came the Great 
War and not until 1920 was Professor Stihlin able to turn again to Russian 
history. In that year he began with several colleagues to edit Quellen und 
Aufsiitze zur russischen Geschichte. In one of these studies he brings forward 
new material which raises for the first time the question whether the prisoner 
put to death in Schliisselburg in 1764 was in reality Ivan VI. In another he 
breaks ground for the scholarly volume which appeared in 1926, Aus den 
Papieren Jacob von Stéhlins. As the title indicates, this is not a biography in 
the accepted sense of the word. It is rather a picture of the Russian world of 
this many-sided man of letters, stressing particularly its thought, art, and 
social life. 

The volume under review ushers in what Professor Stihlin regards as the 
modern period. For him the Middle Ages lasted until the coming of Peter 
the Great, a view with which not all historians will agree but for which there 
is much to be said. It is significant in this connection that the year in which 
Peter was born was designated by those few in his country who knew how to 
read and write as 7180 since the creation of the world. The people as a whole 
were oriented toward Asia and accepted absolute monarchy, terrible as was 
the form under which alone they knew it, as so natural a thing that they were 
literally dumbfounded when Peter forbade them to bow down to the ground 
before him. An enlightened despot who regarded himself as the servant of 
the state was beyond their comprehension. And so we have in Russia the 
extraordinary phenomenon of an opposition not made up as in the West of the 
forward-looking but of those obstinately intent upon preserving old forms 
and traditions. And this opposition comprised the entire nation excepting 
only those co-workers whom self-interest bound to their tsar and the very 
few who shared his vision. The author’s account of Peter’s reign is remarkably 
vivid and forceful. 

A tempest rages in Russia, let loose by one who himself like a whirl-wind sweeps 
on from one end of the realm to the other, always the chief worker, chiding, storming, 
beating, whipped on by the demon within, without charm, all brazen force, stee!-hard 
will, iron endurance, strenuous effort never swerving from the goal. Below the groaning, 
gasping masses, enduring what must be or obeying with dumb resentment and despair 
in their hearts; dying thousands upon thousands, led like sheep to the slaughter, . 
starving, freezing, bleeding under the even more terrible skrew of the taxes; men alien 
indeed to the very core to the aims of their tyrant and therefore recalcitrant. 
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We are told that when the hand of death stilled the hurricane all Russia 
after the first shock drew a breath of relief. Even the minority friendly to 
culture, to say nothing of the inert masses, were tired of the ceaseless driving- 
in of reform by stick and knout. Yet there were those even then who found 
words of praise for their terrible tsar. And if time has not swelled their 
chorus it has at least come to regard his work as one of historic necessity, a 
necessary chapter in the wrestling of East with West. Such, at any rate, is 
the opinion of the best Russian historians. The pity of it is that Peter's 
successors pushed his foreign policy to blind imperialism and allowed his re- 
forms to die of neglect. 

In the long story which follows, of the increasing poverty of the people, 
the ever-growing luxury of the court, the intrigues for power, the colossal in- 
fluence of favorites, the human quality is never lost. The actors are always of 
flesh and blood. They troop across the pages clear-cut and alive. They are so 
well drawn and the parts they play so concrete that the reader feels he under- 
stands at every point the drama unrolled before him. Equally well done is 
the portrayal of how the boyars lived and how their mode of life changed as a 
result of contact with the West during the Seven Years’ War and of their new 
leisure when Peter III freed them from service to the State. This material is 
drawn from the memoirs of the time and its presence gives Professor Stihlin’s 
book a particular value. Most general histories of Russia pay too little atten- 
tion to the life of the people. It is true that wars and dealings with foreign 
countries did loom large in the eighteenth century. The author gives them 
adequate space and his presentation, even when the subject matter is com- 
plex, is always clear. The straightforward march of the story is maintained 
by relegating to the footnotes details, which would encumber the narrative, 
and references to the views of other scholars. 

It is remarkable that a book of this size should have come from the press 
without misprints except the three noted in the list of corrections. A good 
many Russian words are used without explanation. Doubtless the reader 
familiar with Russian history would know most of them. In any event it 
would be a simple matter to append a glossary to volume III. The spelling of 
Russian words is not in accordance with any generally accepted system of 
transliteration but is consistent, simple, and practical. The titles of all Russian 
sources are given in German. There are two clearly printed and not overcrowd- 
ed maps. In some respects these would have served their purpose better if 
they had been colored. 

Professor Stihlin had originally intended that this second volume should 
be the concluding one. He purposes now to write a third which shall bring 
the narrative down to the present. The character of the two in print promises 
extraordinarily well for the one that is still to appear. 

Lucy E. Textor 


Vassar COLLEGE 
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Giovanni Law e lopera sua (1671-1727). By Mario pt GENNARO. 
With an introduction by Prorressor Corrapo BARBAGALLO. 
Rome: Societa Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1931. Pp. 
v+155. L. 15. 


Law and his system have perhaps been given more attention, in proportion 
to other aspects of early eighteenth-century history, than they deserve. But 
the present financial crisis makes a review of the episode opportune. Signor di 
Gennaro has not attempted a monograph from the sources—indeed, all the 
necessary spade work having been done. He has reviewed the work of Law 
in the light of modern economic theory and economic history. The task was 
worth doing. When one reflects on how such authorities as M. Marion have 
been led to wholesale condemnation of Law by a doctrinaire prejudice against 
all forms of paper money, by an inability to see his system as a step—perhaps 
an essential step—in building up the structure of modern credit, one welcomes 
the fairness and detachment of this little book. The author outlines clearly 
Law’s ideas on monetary theory and traces briefly their working out in the 
famous system. He points out Law’s failure to recognize the dangers of de- 
preciation, and the consequent corrections necessary to complete his quantity 
theory of money. But he shows that Law’s bank of emission was fundamental- 
ly sound, and that under more favorable circumstances both the Compagnie 
des Indes and the scheme for reducing the national debt might have been suc- 
cessful. The incredible speculative wave of 1719 which wrecked his scheme 
had its deeper roots in human nature and not in paper money. The desperate 
condition of Regency finances led the government to deprive the bank of all 
possibility of maintaining an adequate reserve. But Law left behind him per- 
manent gains to French shipping, he gave new life to the colony of Louisiana, 
and he made real reforms in taxation, which the reaction against him unfor- 
tunately swept away. Like all booms, this one did get certain things done, a 
fact which historians, as well as Law’s contemporaries, are apt to neglect. 
Signor di Gennaro has written the best brief account of Law available. It is 
unfortunate that ignorance of Italian will make it unavailable where it might 
otherwise exactly fit, in undergraduate teaching in this country. 


CRANE BRINTON 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





Eighteenth-century France. Six essays. By F. C. Green, M.A., Ph.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. vii+221. $2.50. 


The six essays which make up this volume are entitled: “John Law’; 
“Anglomaniacs and Francophiles”; “L’Abbé Coyer’; “Voltaire’s greatest 
enemy”; “Playhouses”; ““The censorship.” In preparing the essays, Professor 
Green says, “my aim has been to leave in the reader’s mind a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of the literary, social, and economic movements active in 
eighteenth-century France. Each essay subject has been chosen with that 
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general purpose in mind. When I have gone into backwaters it has only been 
to secure a better view of the main stream.” Prefaces are usually written 
after the completion of the book which they introduce; and I cannot help 
wondering whether the thought expressed in this particular preface was not 
an afterthought rather than a foreword. At all events, whatever merits the 
essays may have, and they have many, they do not give, nor could they be 
expected to give, a “fairly comprehensive picture of the literary, social, and 
economic movements” in eighteenth-century France. More than six essays 
would be required for so ambitious an enterprise; while backwaters, however 
attractive they may be, are hardly places in which to “secure” a “better view 
of the main stream.” The best place to see the main stream is in the main 
stream. 

Taken for what they are, I find Mr. Green’s essays interesting and inform- 
ing. He knows his subjects at first hand, and handles them in the deft and 
unacademic manner suited to the essay. The first essay does not indeed give 
me a “fairly comprehensive picture of the . . . . economic movements active 
in eighteenth-century France’; but it does better than that—it gives me a 
singularly vivid picture of that old Scottish economic brigand, John Law. 
The best essays in the book, I should think, are the second and third. The in- 
fluence of French thought in England, the growing and, in the end, almost 
maudlin admiration in France for all things English—all this is well known; 
but Mr. Green confirms and adds to our knowledge of this interesting phe- 
nomenon by presenting a wealth of detail gathered from the less well-known 
sources—details picked up, as one may say, in the “backwaters.” For ex- 
ample, we see Madame du Boccage “enthusiastic on the subject of English 
ladies, who are as pretty in the house as when walking ‘like nymphs’ in the 
Mall. She loves their little straw hats, the close-fitting coats, and the little 
white aprons worn by the mistress of the house when she pours tea.” In the 
third essay, “L’Abbé Coyer,” Mr. Green reminds us that, besides the Vol- 
taires, Diderots, and Montesquieus, “‘a thousand other pens were active... . 
and a mass of novels, plays, reflections, satires, and pamphlets, forgotten now 
but eagerly read by contemporaries, testify to the influence exercised by these 
lesser writers.” The Abbé Coyer was one of these. He was distressed by the 
“facility” of eighteenth-century writers, saw in “the spread of intellectualism 
a grave threat to the classic ideal of thorough and profound thinking,” and 
protested against the immense increase in the output of magazines, diction- 
aries, and almanacs as an indication of the decline of scholarship. For his 
own peace of mind it is surely a good thing that the Abbé did not live on until 
our own day. In satirizing the tendencies he deplores he throws much light 
on les moeurs—shows us men “in ear-rings doing tapestry-work, receiving in 
their beds at noon, interrupting a serious conversation to speak to a poodle 
. . . .in short, filching from the other sex all its graces.”” No doubt the satirist 
indulges in caricature. 

I gather that Mr. Green rather sympathizes with the Abbé Coyer in his 
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protests: he is, generally speaking, on the side of the angels. This attitude is 
most apparent in his essay on “Voltaire’s greatest enemy,” which is a scarcely 
veiled apology for Elie-Catherine Fréron. Mr. Green does his bit in discredit- 
ing the “legend of an infallible Voltaire fighting a magnificent battle for the 
truth against a legion of sinister foes.” We learn that Voltaire was vain, irri- 
table, quarrelsome, unjust, and not always victorious in his personal and 
literary squabbles. But then we knew all this before; and it requires some- 
thing more than the rehabilitation of a Fréron to discredit a Voltaire. Voltaire 
was sufficiently rich in virtues to be able to afford many petty vices; and we 
may still recognize and admire his achievements without much regretting 
never having had the opportunity to live with him. Certainly Voltaire was 
not a profound or original thinker. He was a brilliant popularizer, a great 
crusader, a most effective propagandist. For this réle he had all the essential 
qualities, one of which was the talent for hating his opponents and identifying 
them with the evils he fought. Evils in the abstract, depicted in sentences 
heavily loaded with qualifications and suspended judgments, interest the 
mass of the people very little. Mr. Everyman will be moved to abolish evils 
only when the villain in the piece is pointed out and his sinister motive laid 
bare. However, there is no harm in having Voltaire’s less admirable qualities 


depicted once more. 
CarL BECKER 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 





The Jacobins: an essay in the new history. By CLARENCE CRANE 
Brinton. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. x+319. $2.50. 


The suggestion has been made that this volume is a practical joke on the 
sociological historians. The author starts out with the announcement that 
he is going to write the “new history” of the Jacobins. “The Jacobin is a 

unit,” he says, “‘and will fit into statistics almost as well as a guinea-pig or a 
vitamin.” But in the end, though he thinks he has discovered the quintessence 
of Jacobinism, he can base no great historical philosophy upon it and closes 

+with the rather chastened admission that “what was meant sincerely as a 
study in the new history has come to a conclusion strangely like that of very 
old-fashioned history indeed . . . . that sometimes some men—or even many 
men—believe for no more apparent reason than that they want to believe” 
(pp. 241-42). The Jacobin yields to no more profound sociological law than 

“that “man cannot live by bread alone” (p. 242). In other words, the welcom- 
ing bow to the sociologists is apparently canceled by a nose-thumbing envoi, 
leaving the rest of the book to stand or fall by itself. 

The present reviewer would be glad to accept this explanation of the first 
and the last pages of this book and pass on to a consideration of the essay 
itself. But so many passages in the pages intervening between “Introduction” 
and “Conclusion” adopt the same tone as the “Introduction” that there 

“~ can be no doubt the author was serious. He was looking for the typical Jacobin 
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in order to discover some infallible law of history and is somewhat disap- 
pointed when he fails to find such a sociological law. 

It may sound naive, but the authoris quite sophisticated. He is aware of the 
pitfalls; he indicates many that might otherwise escape the reader; and his 
chapters are filled with apologetics for the shortcomings of his method. 

Despite his wariness, however, Mr. Brinton persists until the “average” 
Jacobin is found. He proves to be a bourgeois, who favored 
an independent nation-state, a republican form of government, universal manhood 
suffrage, separation of church and state; equal civil rights for all, and the abolition of 

i— hereditary distinction and social privilege; a competitive industrial and agricultural 
society with private ownership of property, but without great fortunes and without 
dire poverty; a virtuous, hard-working society, without luxuries and without vices, 
where the individual freely conformed to standards of middle-class decency [p. 183]. 


This is all quite thoroughly substantiated by quotations from the minutes, 
publications, and records of scores of local Jacobin societies. Yet it describes 
little more than the political creed of almost any bourgeois supporter of the 
revolution in 1793-94—and it is highly doubtful whether before 1793 even 
many Jacobins stood for all the planks of this program. In other words, Mr. 
Brinton has shown that the Jacobins were recruited from the bourgeois left- 

wingers, who went more and more to the left as the revolution went more and 
more to the left. 

That, of course, has long been suspected, but never proved as convincingly 
as Mr. Brinton has proved it. Hitherto the bourgeois composition of Jacobin 
clubs has been posited largely on the fact that members had to pay dues that 
were sometimes quite high. As Mr. Brinton admits in his second chapter 
(“Organization’”’) “the definitely upper middle class character of the clubs at 
2 the beginning of the revolution should be clear from this fact alone” (p. 31). 

Nevertheless, he makes assurance doubly sure by an appeal to statistics. The 
next chapter and the tables in the appendixes prove the bourgeois composi- 
tion of the Jacobin clubs by a close examination of the members’ trades and 
professions, the magnitude of the taxes paid by Jacobins, and the large 
amount of the public lands that they bought. All of this is done with exceed- 
Ang caution and with every possible check of the results. Taine’s Jacobin can 
be used now only as a bugaboo with which to scare children. To grownups he 
will be, as they have long suspected he was, “‘a prosperous middle-class person 
~ of some standing in his community” (p. 223) or at least “neither noble nor 
beggar... . but almost anything in between” (p. 70). 

The chapter on “Tactics” (chap. iv) then proceeds to show how these 
gentlemen of standing used their organization. They controlled municipal 
politics when they could, and tried to influence national legislation when they 
could. On the whole, Mr. Brinton does not indicate that they were any worse 
in this regard than any other political organization, except that theirs were 
revolutionary times, and they were therefore more active and more violent 
than political clubs in normal times. That they were often also more success- 
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ful Mr. Brinton believes is due to their close interlocking with various gov- 
ernmental agencies and to their superior tactics. This may be true, but does 
not explain why, during the Terror, when their alliance with governmental 
agencies was even more direct and their tactics no worse, they were, as Mr. 
Brinton goes to some pains to point out, not quite so influential a factor in 
politics as in the earlier years of their existence. A more satisfying explana- 
tion of their effectiveness, it would seem, is to be found again in the revolution- 
ary conditions of their time. When the central government is weak, as it was 
in France between 1789 and 1793, an active local political organization can 
make a lively impress upon its constituents; when the central government is 
strong, as it was in France in 1793-94, the government uses the local organiza- 
tion for its own purposes. Greater attention to the setting of the Jacobins 
would probably have rendered this clearer than concentration upon their 
inner machine. 

It is in the chapter on “Platform” (chap. v) that the deficiencies of the 
“sociological” method are most conspicuous. Here we find quotations from 
Jacobin writings and sayings side by side that were in fact separated by event- 
ful months and even years. Dates are not always given, but when they are, 
they are most frequently 1793 and 1794. This is quite as it should be if 
one assumes that the Jacobin of 1793-94 was more Jacobin than the Jacobin 
of 1789-93! Mr. Brinton says: 

There is usually a great difference between the social and economic program of a 
club in 1791 and that of the same club in 1794... .. We shall nonetheless attempt to 
separate the universal from the particular, taking as a guide in a degree even greater 
than previously, what seems to have entered most deeply into the Jacobin legend of the 
next century” (p. 159). 


This amounts to saying that there was no typical Jacobin because the 
Jacobins changed too often; but the nineteenth century had an idea there was 
4Such an animal; therefore we shall take as typical those Jacobins who most 
nearly conformed to nineteenth-century ideas, and we find that they are the 
Jacobins of 1793-94. And so the Jacobin of 1793-94 is analyzed and, by defi- 
nition, is found to be the typical or “average” Jacobin with the program the 
_ reviewer has quoted above. But this leaves us somewhat confused, as the 
author has just finished saying with regard to “Tactics” that the Jacobin of 
1793-94 was not quite so typical as the Jacobin of 1789-92. And even in the 
chapter on “Membership” there is a slight implication to the same effect. 
The pages on “Ritual” (chap. vi) and “Faith” (chap. vii) describe the re- 
ligious fervor that went to make up revolutionary orthodoxy. Here again it 
may be said that this ritual was not exclusively Jacobin. The Paris sections, 
the National Guard units, the municipal assemblies, and even the national 
legislatures were almost as orthodox. This might have been due to the large 
number of Jacobins among those bodies, but it is more likely attributable 
to the fact that the same sort of person went into these bodies as into the 
Jacobin clubs—the middle-class liberal who supported the revolution. But 
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by this time Mr. Brinton’s “true Jacobin” has become “a religious fanatic, 
a man inspired and possessed, a man bent on changing overnight this earth 
into his heaven”’ (pp. 238-39). If that was so, the Jacobin certainly had be- 
come different, not only from the revolutionary bourgeoisie round about him, 
but also very different from the general run of Jacobins known to the reviewer. 
Even Mr. Brinton claims only about 1,000 such Jacobins from among his 
total estimate of 500,000. The “typical” Jacobin is certainly no longer “‘aver- 
age”’ at any rate, for, says Mr. Brinton, “the simplest rule of logic would tell 
us that those characteristics of the Jacobin wherein he differs from other 
human beings are the characteristics we must attach to the name Jacobin” 
(p. 226). We have traveled far from the unit Jacobin who was to fit into sta- 
tistics like a guinea pig. Guinea pigs perhaps adapt themselves to statistics 
because they have certain characteristics that distinguish them from other 
animals, but also, and more successfully, because one guinea pig is very much 
like another. In the end, Mr. Brinton practically admits that the Jacobin 
won't fit into any facile scheme of sociology or philosophy except the well- 
known one that men, after all, are not guinea pigs. But that is, as a Jacobin 
might say, déjd quelque chose. 

If this discussion of Mr. Brinton’s book has left no space to talk of his other 
contributions to the study of the Jacobins—the comparative stability of their 
membership, their puritanism, the moderation of sane Jacobins, and a host of 
detail regarding provincial societies—it is because his book is argumentative 
and challenging throughout. But it is full of useful information and leads one 
to regret that Mr. Brinton, having discovered that he could not build any 
great philosophy upon his true Jacobin, did not write an essay in the “old 
history” —narrative and expository rather than expository and dialectic. 


Louis GorTscHALK 
Unrversity or CHICAGO 





The question of Greek independence. A study of British policy in the 
Near East, 1821-1833. By C. W. Craw ey, M.A., fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. Pp. ix+272. $5.00. 


It is appropriate and timely that Mr. C. W. Crawley’s volume, The ques- 
tion of Greek independence, should have appeared just as the Greek nation was 
celebrating the centenary of its independence. This work is, as the subtitle 
notes, ‘‘a study of British policy in the Near East, 1821-1833.” The story is 
primarily an account of the diplomacy of this period as it affected the Greek 
question, and is written with frank impartiality, which is too often absent 
in discussions of the problems of the Near East. For this we are indeed in- 
debted to Mr. Crawley. We are in his debt also for further light upon British 
policy in the brief period from Canning’s death until Palmerston assumed 
office. The material presented in this volume gives additional confirmation to 
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certain dogmas of nineteenth-century Near Eastern politics, such as finding 
the key to British policy in her jealousy and suspicion of Russia, the sacrifice 
of the rights and happiness of the Near Eastern peoples (including the Turks) 
to the demands and interests of European diplomacy, and the realization 
on the part of the Ottoman authorities that their best safety rested in the 
perpetual disharmonies of the European Powers. 

George Canning’s policy in the Grecian question is developed clearly and 
in considerable detail. Certainly his death in August, 1827, was extremely 
unfortunate in that his hand, which had wrecked the Holy Alliance on the 
Near Eastern Question, might have guided British policy through the Grecian 
tangle more satisfactorily than did the Duke of Wellington who succeeded to 
power. Following the “untoward event,” the battle of Navarino (which the 
author spells Navarin), the duke adopted a policy of delay and indecision 
based on fear or suspicion of Russia, “with the result that in the end Russia 
alone dictated the settlement at the Peace of Adrianople, leaving the Greeks 
to feel that she was their real protector and Great Britain a false friend.” 
The chapter on “The duke’s dilemma” is, in fact, one of the best in the book. 
In another connection it is also interesting to note that in his somewhat 
thoroughgoing plan of partition, the Prince de Polignac, the French ambassa- 
dor in London, included the idea of reconstructing the old Grecian empire. 
There were others than the French statesman, whose imaginations were evi- 
dently stirred by the Greek movement for independence to make suggestions 
such as Polignac’s, which Sorel called a “monument de déraison chimérique.” 

That Mr. Crawley takes us in certain chapters from the agitated diplomatic 
scenes to the hurly-burly turbulence and crude rivalries in Greece itself adds 
decidedly to the interest, as well as the value, of his work. The portrayal of 
the difficulties faced by Count John Capodistrias, the first president of Greece, 
is of fascinating interest, and the fair and impartial description given by the 
author can only be commended. Wellington’s attitude toward Capodistrias 
as a mere tool of the Russians was most unjustifiable. So far as can be 
judged, the president was loyal to the Western Powers as a group, but he was 
handicapped by the duke’s suspicions. Perhaps more because of tempera- 
mental incompatibility than because of lack of confidence, the Philhellenes did 
not co-operate well with the president. Furthermore local administrative 
measures, excellent in themselves, brought the unpopularity of the Greek 
chieftains, as well as other classes of the people, upon the head of the unhappy 
Capodistrias. For his plight he was not entirely without blame, because he 
“did nothing to conciliate the men actually or nominally in power during the 
revolution,” and he ignored the primates who “were still by custom and 
consent the centre of local affairs’ (p. 139). 

But it was the attitude of Capodistrias toward the candidacy of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg for the Greek throne that was the particular cause 
of his undoing. When he realized “‘that the Western Powers would never al- 
low him to be the sole ruler of Greece,” Capodistrias appeared to favor Leo- 
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pold’s candidacy. He was soon working against Leopold, however, sending 
unduly discouraging reports to him about Grecian conditions, and accusing 
England and the foreign residents of trying to overthrow the Capodistrian 
régime in Greece. The president increasingly turned foreign and dynastic 
opposition against himself, until he was assassinated at Nauplia, October 9, 
1831. The judgment of Mr. Crawley coincides with that of Finlay, “that in 
this crisis he sacrificed his country to ambition” (p. 187). 

The research of the author shows with renewed clarity the significance of 
the battle of Navarino, that contest fought between the vessels of several 
states at peace with one another. It marked Grecian advance, Ottoman de- 
cline, and converted Englishmen to the thesis that they must be “pro-Turkish 
because anti-Russian, and for no other reason.” 

Historically the most valuable portions of the volume are the chapters 
dealing with the Grecian Question after the death of George Canning. This 
period, in which the author has done his best work, is largely an untilled field. 
It comprises somewhat more than half of the book, from chapter vii to the 
end, and exhibits greater freshness and interest than the earlier chapters. 
There is, however, an overemphasis upon certain detached situations, so that 
the general continuity of the story—which is frankly a chronological account 
—is at times obscured, if not marred. The influence of Mehemet Ali and 
Ibrahim Pasha upon the Grecian Question is not adequately or clearly set 
forth. Mr. Crawley’s appreciative portrayal of George Canning presents 
practically nothing new, but the development of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Near Eastern policy is a valuable contribution to our knowledge, though 
perhaps the stubborn duke and certain Russian statesmen are overemphasized 
as villains in the piece. The important part played by Stratford Canning is 
excellently interpreted. A major criticism is the lack of central themes or 
topics to give unity to the work. 

Mr. Crawley furnishes us important material in the appendix. This in- 
cludes a summary of leading events and treaties of the period, trade statistics, 
two Greek ballads of the revolution, lists of the chief ministers of the Powers, 
ambassadors and special envoys of the Powers at foreign capitals from 1821 
to 1833, and a table showing the Turkish system of government early in the 
nineteenth century. The book also has the advantage of a good critical bib- 
liography, including manuscripts and printed works, and an excellently ar- 
ranged index of persons, places, and selected topics. This work is a distinct 
contribution to the study of the problem of the Ottoman empire in general 
during the nineteenth century, and of British Near Eastern policy, and the 
question of Greek independence in particular. 

Epear J. Fisher 
Rosert COLLEGE 
IsTANBOUL (CONSTANTINOPLE), TURKEY 
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The story of “The Times.” By Witt1am Dopcson Bowman. New 
York: Dial Press, 1931. Pp. ix+342. $4.00. 


The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street has given a jaded world two surprises 
within the year: the one, when her sturdy frame seemed shaken by the rav- 
ages of age; the other, when she converted disaster into juvenescence. The 
invincibility of Gibraltar has come to be doubted by airy birdmen, who can 
drop down upon it their lethal cargoes as lightly as an eagle molts a feather. 
That third pillar of the British empire, the London Times, remains unbroken. 
It presents daily its autobiography together with news of Commonwealth and 
foreign lands, but because he who runs his eyes over its columns may not 
easily read its past in its present, the paper has been submitted to the ministra- 
tions of a biographer. The person entrusted with the work is William Dodg- 
son Bowman, whose recent literary activities have caused him to delve into 
the origin of names, to attend in retrospect the infamous trial of Queen Caro- 
line, and to present himself at the screen appearances of Charlie Chaplin. 
In the present work Mr. Bowman has shown greater aptitude in exploring his 
material than in organizing it. Never a special pleader, he has felt free to 
marshal his facts and, when they warrant condemnation, has accorded this 
without animus and with the directness of a good reporter. Imperturbably, 
he records his opinion that The Times has been “generally mischievous in its 
reference to foreign affairs.” He indulges in no dithyrambs of praise, and on 
occasion there is ample opportunity for this—but his chapters cannot leave 
his readers passionless. They present the reasons why The Times for one 
hundred and fifty years has held pre-eminence, and history, invisibly but 
surely, records against the facts a marginal judgment as to failure and 
triumph. 

The skill of leader writers and the audacity and cleverness of special cor- 
respondents and reporters are given due space and zestfully recorded; but a 
more careful proofreading of this volume might enhance our respect for the 
army of nameless workers who have toilsomely added to the reputation of 
The Times. Illustrations showing the development of the format of The 
Times would far exceed in interest those two that display Lord Nelson’s 
funeral car and the pall of his coffin. The index is niggardly. Matter so im- 
portant as Benedetti’s draft treaty, which occupies three pages of the text, 
suffers omission. To some extent, the volume thus records the careless haste 
of the present age, for which The Times, itself, still provides an example of 
rectitude. In its pages one may study the changing literary fashions. What 
faults appear are those of taste, which by earlier standards appeared as vir- 
tues. Statements in the earlier numbers are emphasized by a plentiful use of 
italics, suggesting the exuberance and self-importance of Victoria in corre- 
spondence with her ministers. Contrast with the past in the matter of pub- 
lishers’ announcements is inescapable when one reads of a three-decker novel 
on platonic marriage, wherein the ladylike author has displayed “a perfect 
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knowledge of the human passions,” and portrayed her characters “in the most 
chaste and elegant language.” 

The style of The Times, itself, is sometimes grandiloquent and often stilted. 
The paper at times shared the prudery of that other British institution, Mrs. 
Grundy, but its editors and their associates, fortunately, have not feared 
innovation. John Walter, founder of The Times, began his work when the 
greatest struggle for freedom of the press had been fought. However, the 
problems that he faced were many and perplexing. Energy and the variety 
of his interests made him equal to them. He had force and daring—qualities 
necessary to his craft. He experimented with a logographic press. He experi- 
mented, too, with the paper’s title until he finally adopted that of The Times 
as being monosyllabic and so capable “‘to bid defiance to corruptors and muti- 
lators of the language.”” He was independent and willing to suffer imprison- 
ment and loss of governmental patronage to maintain his independence. Too 
practical to prefer the martyr’s réle except when necessary, experience taught 
him caution. The paper grew expert at the hinting of scandal, as when, after 
the recounting of the visit of the Earl and Countess of Jersey to the Prince of 
Wales, it was added that the press which pretended to be in the Prince’s 
interest discredited the visit, “just as if there was any scandal in it.”” All knew 
that the Countess was the Prince’s mistress and that the author of the article 
wrote with his tongue in his cheek. 

Early, The Times adopted the policy of paying its men more than was cus- 
tomary, and of drawing them from both parties. There were no columnists to 
establish an intimate relationship between the paper and its readers, but from 
the year of the appearance of The Times, 1788, the personal note was sounded 
by editorial declarations of policy and appeals for the indulgence of its sub- 
scribers. When one read that a reporter had not returned from his duties in 
the house by six in the morning, one could not complain that the published 
news was incomplete. With the help of a German inventor and his assistants, 
John Walter the Second secretly introduced a Koenig steam press, by which 
the printing process could be accomplished in a third of the accustomed time. 
The invention was a foreign one and hateful to a generation of workmen 
who felt common need of resistance to machines. The lead of The Times was 
followed naturally by its competitors. 

Patronage was solicited on the score of speed and of accuracy of informa- 
tion on matters political, commercial, and social. It had been the founder’s 
dictum that a newspaper should not be engrossed by any particular object, 
but like a well-covered table should contain something for every healthy 
palate. A generous measure of eight pages was offered as against a rival’s 
four. 

John Walter the Second, that he might better furnish his readers with 
foreign news, organized a dependable foreign service, after he had discovered 
the advantage, in 1806, of sending out a special correspondent. The govern- 
ment that had obstructed Walter’s efforts found that the ministerial journals 
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could not compete with news sent to The Times by Henry Crabb Robinson. 
This friend of Coleridge and Wordsworth was first of a galaxy of wandering 
journalistic stars. Not Thackeray as book reviewer nor Disraeli as reporter 
can rival in brilliance the exploits of William Howard Russell in the Crimea 
or those of Stephen de Blowitz in undesired attendance in 1878 at Berlin. 
How the latter scooped the famous treaty and how the former created the 
part of war correspondent are stories too good for hasty repetition. 

The success of those who worked afield, as much as the editorial guidance 
of Thomas Barnes and Thaddeus Delane, elevated The Times to the highest 
pinnacle of journalism. Lord Lyndhurst accounted Barnes the most powerful 
man in England and celebrated alliance with the editor by a solemn dining. 
Such diverse characters as Bismarck, Napoleon II, and Gibbon Wakefield 
made possible its priority of information. At one time, the French govern- 
ment under Guizot engaged, for the benefit of the Morning Herald, in a news 
race with The Times. Due to the intervention of the Austrian government, 
it was Guizot who yielded place. Victoria once complained that she did not 
know by what right The Times tried her officers. Palmerston, himself, was 
forced to make a formal apology when the paper proved that he had supplied 
arms to Sicilian insurrectos. All had to take its criticism into account, for 
many believed the paper omniscient. Lord Salisbury’s government, not dis- 
tinguished for naiveté, had no belief in the infallibility of the pope, but cher- 
ished a profound belief in the infallibility of The Times. 

Undoubtedly, the history of England would have been a fairer thing had 
the great journal been always worthy of such trust. Mr. Bowman makes no 
refutation of the charge that the attacks of The Times on Canning were paid 
for by bribes from abroad. This matter is obscure. There can be no denying 
the paper’s criminal negligence in using fraudulent matters as a partial basis 
for its attack on Charles Stewart Parnell. The animosity of assaults on Cob- 
den and on Lincoln cannot easily be forgiven. In regard to Ireland, the record 
of the great paper is a purely English one and inconsistent. In a measure, this 
was redeemed by support of Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill and by Wickham 
Steed’s editorial campaign for the granting of home rule. 

On the credit side may be placed a volte face in favor of repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1839 and a tardy support of the Anti-Corn Law League. A notable 
leader in 1843 supplied the slogan: ““The League is a great fact.’”” Commenda- 
ble, also, was the work for the removal of Jewish disabilities. 

Not so much mistakes in policy as indifference and opportunism give cause 
for condemnation. John Walter the Second set a vicious precedent of irre- 
sponsibility on the eve of the Crimean War by stating that when the coun- 
try would go to war it was not worth while to oppose it. Contrast Napoleon’s 
impatient declaration that he, himself, created circumstances with Delane’s 
mild credo: ‘Policy should be guided by circumstances which are ever chang- 
ing, and not by abstract principles.” 

Into what a quagmire of quandaries this led The Times during the period 
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when European boundaries were altered by the Franco-Prussian War! Those 
who have succeeded Delane seem, happily, to have been possessed of a steadier 
policy. Commendable as purposeful, the work of Moberly Bell, Chenery, 
Buckle, and the present Geoffrey Dawson lacks the picturesque quality of the 
Irishman, Edward Sterling—he whose leaders gained for the paper the title 
of “The Thunderer.” 

Mr. Bowman judges that “it is in the character and quality of its editorial 
department that the fortunes of a newspaper ultimately depend.” The time- 
liness, accuracy, and completeness of its news seem to offer the greatest insur- 
ance against the future. Let the editor look to these. No longer are the prin- 
cipal events narrated in the leaders only. Less easily can facts be obscured by 
a barrage of editorial comment. The change need not occasion loss of strength. 
Lord Northcliffe’s vigor, restrained by respect for traditions of The Times, 
and coupled with the fearlessness and acumen of Wickham Steed, have shown 
that the paper need not lose by the lessened importance of leader writers. 
These last have been relegated to a position akin to that of a constitutional 
monarch, who can assist but can do little to obstruct. The Fourth Estate has 
still a large degree of sovereignty. 

To a citizen of this country, the development of The Times is of increased 
interest since its purchase by the Honorable John Jacob Astor, M.P. In the 
long history of the paper, it has had far fewer owners and editors than Eng- 
land has had prime ministers. The journal is not so much the product of its 
makers but that individual influences can be discovered and appraised. One 
feels that Lord Astor will not be remiss in his contribution. 


Dora Neti Raymond 
Sweet Briar CoLLece 





Lords versus commons. A century of conflict and compromise, 1830- 
1930. By Emtty Atiyn, Pu.D., assistant professor of history, Wil- 
son College. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. ix+266. $2.50. 


Constitutional developments in England usually take place by degrees 
slow and sometimes imperceptible. Even acts that are apparently revolution- 
ary may do little more than define and set the seal of authority upon changes 
already effected in practice. That the Parliament Act of 1911 was just such a 
definition is the verdict of the author of Lords versus commons. 

The book contains an excelient survey of the relations between the two 
houses during the last hundred years. Those relations were friendly enough so 
long as both represented the same social classes and economic interests and the 
lords could nominate a large proportion of the membership of the commons. 
The Great Reform Bill of 1832 made future conflict inevitable, however, be- 
cause the hold of the lords was weakened and the middle classes shared power 
in the commons. The lords never forgot, too, that the Whig cabinet had 
coerced them by the threat to create peers, and that under similar circum- 
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stances that weapon might be used again. The increased political importance 
of the middle classes produced conflicts, such as that over the Corn Laws, 
between the industrial interest in the commons and the landed interest in the 
lords. Further steps in democracy in 1867 and 1884 gave political power to the 
working classes, who demanded social reform. By tradition they might ex- 
pect it from the Conservatives, but the character of that party was changing. 
As land became less remunerative the owners invested in banking and indus- 
try, so that by the close of the century the house of lords, overwhelmingly 
Conservative, appeared the champion of capital, whether in land or industry, 
against labor. While the Conservative party was in power, the upper house 
almost ceased to function, and ministerial measures passed as a matter of 
course. In opposition, however, the Tory majority in the lords was used to 
obstruct and mutilate Whig and Liberal bills. The assumed right to demand a 
dissolution whenever their ideas might conflict with those of the commons 
was never impartially applied. Peel, Derby, Disraeli, Salisbury, and Balfour 
alike did not scruple to make a frankly partisan use of the lords. It was this 
partisanship, apparent more than ever in face of the overwhelming Liberal 
majority in the commons after 1906, that led to the Parliament Act of 1911. 

The author stresses the moderation of the Parliament Act. The provision 
in regard to money bills merely confirmed the practice of two centuries. The 
limit of the lords to a suspensive veto in effect only put in statutory form the 
practice of the day before the Conservatives under Balfour carried obstruction 
to new lengths. The question of the house of lords, accordingly, still excites 
reformers and awaits a final solution. 

The book is written in a clear, straightforward style from a point of view 
avowedly liberal. A considerable amount of carefully selected source material 


is incorporated in the numerous quotations. 
Cart F. Branp 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





The personal papers of Lord Rendel. Containing his unpublished con- 
versations with Mr. Gladstone (1888 to 1898) and other famous states- 
men; selections from letters and papers reflecting the thought and man- 
ners of the period; and intimate pictures of parliament, politics, and 
society. Edited by F. E. Hamer, chairman of the London Mont- 
gomeryshire Society. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 320. 
18s. 

Lord Rendel was a close friend of Gladstone. Mrs. Gladstone willed the 
friendship, probably, because she saw advantages in a marriage between one 
of her sons and one of Lord Rendel’s daughters—a marriage which eventually 
took place. Politically, Gladstone and Rendel were in complete harmony, for 
the day had not come when all munitions salesmen were Conservative. And 
Lord Rendel would undoubtedly have been a member of a Liberal ministry 
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had he not been managing director in London of Armstrong Whitworth and 
Company. 

Besides Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rendel knew Lord Granville, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Morley, and other great Liberals, many of whom he entertained on the 
Riviera and in his Surrey homes, where he was also host at times to King 
Edward. 

Selections from Lord Rendel’s diaries and letters, in which these facts are 
elaborated, have been made into a volume which contains also a good deal of 
chitchat, pleasant and seldom trivial. It also contains a record of Gladstonian 
reminiscences and opinions on many political matters—much more interest- 
ing and important remains of that elder statesman than the literary and philo- 
sophical conversations recorded in Morley’s last volume. 

Lord Rendel did more, however, than entertain statesmen and admire 
them. Three of the other phases of his busy and (according to nineteenth- 
century standards) useful life were his career as member of the great English 
munitions firm, his incursions into Far-Eastern diplomacy which included an 
attempt to prevent the Chino-Japanese war, and his parliamentary experi- 
ences as member of parliament for Montgomeryshire. Chapters of the book 
are devoted to each of these matters. 

It is surprising and pleasant at this date to get new and fresh reminiscences 
of the Victorian great, with the authentic nineteenth-century touch of dignity 
and mellow humor. The searcher for significant facts will not go unrewarded 
if he reads these Papers, and those whose imaginations are already stirred by 
contemplation of the Victorians will find further stimulus here. 

E. P. Cuase 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 





Far Eastern international relations. By Hosta Battovu Morse and 
Har.tey Farnsworth MacNarr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1931. Pp. xvi+846. $4.50. 


This volume represents a condensation of Dr. Morse’s three-volume work 
on the international relations of the Chinese empire and also its expansion to 
bring it down to date and to cover the area of the Far East. Within that term 
the authors have included Japan, Korea, Siberia, Siam, Indo-China, China, 
Mongolia, and Tibet. There is also a brief but careful characterization of the 
Philippines since their acquisition by the United States. The time-scope of 
the work is similarly expansive. The authors begin with the earliest relations 
of the Western states with the countries of the Far East and carry the survey 
of international relations to the beginning of 1931. The first chapter sum- 
marizes the geography of the region, and then the authors turn directly to 
international relations. More than half of the volume is devoted to the cen- 
turies before 1900, with a concentration on the nineteenth century. The rela- 
tions of the West with China and Japan, and of those countries with one 
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another and with Korea prior to 1842 are given some sixty pages of this half 
of the book. Almost a quarter of the volume is given over to a treatment of 
the events of the years after 1914. To the reviewer the authors seem to have 
struck a very happy balance in the apportionment of their space. Their em- 
phases seem sound both from the time standpoint and also from that of the 
treatment of the several countries included in the study. Naturally, in a 
study of Far Eastern international relations the points of concentration are 
China and Japan. But, in spite of this fact, the authors have given a very 
fair consideration to the problem of relationship of the other countries of the 
area. 

It is noted in the preface that an earlier edition, published at Shanghai, 
was withdrawn because of alleged bias in the treatment of contemporary 
Chinese problems. It is almost inevitable that such charges should be directed 
against any book which includes a treatment of contemporary questions, es- 
pecially when more than three volumes of material are condensed into one. 
It is, however, hard to see how such a charge could be sustained agaiast the 
work under review, except as a different picture might occasionally have been 
painted by a different selection of materials for inclusion or exclusion. Thus 
less of a preoccupation with the English as the chief protagonists in the open- 
ing of China and a more extensive consideration of American policy might 
have led to a modification of some of the statements made as to the English 
desire to have all of the Western states participate equally with themselves 
in the advantages of the enlarged intercourse with China. In the same way, 
a more extensive treatment of British policy in Burma would undoubtedly 
have resulted in a removal of the feeling that the authors were inclined to be 
less critical of the English than of the French and Japanese. There is apparent 
to the reviewer somewhat of a tendency to explain the actions of some coun- 
tries while “letting the facts speak for themselves” too much in other cases. 
But this would seem to be a result of the necessity of selection rather than 
of any lack of objectivity of treatment. 

It is to be regretted, although, perhaps for the reasons just stated, it was 
inevitable, that the authors, who express the belief that “particularly since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the basic factor in the international re- 
lations of this area has been the conflict of the cultures of the Orient and of 
the Occident” (pp. 779-80), should not have devoted more space to an evalua- 
tion of international relations in terms of this concept. Their study, while not 
# exclusively restricted to diplomatic history, is so much so that it loses part of 
its interpretative value. The reader completes the volume without any funda- 
mental appreciation of the extent to which cultural differences have affected 
and serve to explain diplomatic events. Furthermore, it is sometimes only 
incidentally that internal politics, in China and Japan for example, are related 
to international happenings. The Sino-Japanese War thus is largely unrelated 
tf to the internal struggle for power in Japan, and the Chinese reform movement 
of 1898 is treated with too little consideration of Chinese court politics. The 
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effect of the Reorganization Loan of 1913 similarly is not presented in defi- 
nite enough connection with the political struggle between Yuan Shih-kai 
and the parliamentary party. The extra-territorial provisions of the treaties 
are given, but there is no appreciation given to the reader of the actual 
workings in China, Japan, and Siam of the system itself, such as would serve 
to indicate adequately the grounds of objection to it. 

Nevertheless, if approached as the diplomatic survey which it actually is, 
the book can only be accorded the highest praise. While throwing no new 
light on international relations in the Far East except in relation to contem- 
porary events, it represents sound scholarship, thorough treatment, and a 
masterly condensation of a tremendous mass of material. 


Haroup M. VINACKE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





Der Vertrag von Bjoerkoe. Wilhelm II., Biilow und Holstein im Kampf 
gegen die Isolierung Deutschlands. By Dr. Wauter Kuer. Berlin: 
Kommissionsverlag der Universitas, Deutsche Verlags-Aktienge- 
sellschaft, 1931. Pp. 271. Rm. 3.80. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book is broader in scope than a mere discus- 
sion of the famous Bjoerkoe Treaty of 1905. It is a study of German diplo- 
macy from 1901 to 1905. It seeks to show that the extraordinary secret 
treaty signed by “Willy” and “Nicky” is not to be regarded simply as a 
puzzling and unimportant episode in the Kaiser’s flights of personal diplo- 
macy, but is a link in the chain of efforts to free Germany from the increasing 
political isolation into which she was falling after the signing of the Anglo- 
French Entente of 1904. 

The author has written a careful, impartial, and highly analytical mono- 
graph, using primarily Die Grosse Politik, the Lamsdorff-Nelidov corre- 
spondence published in Krasnyi Arkhiv in 1924 (and in German translation in 
Die Kriegsschuldfrage), and all the available Continental memoirs. On some 
aspects of his theme he might well have also made use of some of the American 
material in the books of Tyler Dennett, A. L. P. Dennis, and the Roosevelt 
literature. 

The main part of the volume is the story of the Kaiser’s two efforts to 
secure a treaty of alliance with Russia and thus build up a five-power “Con- 
tinental League.” The first effort, in the fall of 1904, at the time Hamburg- 
American ships had a contract for supplying coal to the Russian fleet designed 
for operations in the Far East against Japan, was fruitless, because the Tsar 
cautiously insisted on informing France before any treaty was signed. The 
second effort, in the dramatic meeting at Bjoerkoe, was successful for a 
moment, but was nullified a few weeks later through the influence of the 
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Tsar’s advisers. The main outlines of the story do not differ materially from 
the present reviewer's account in the American Historical Review for October, 
1918. 

Quite new and most interesting, however, are Dr. Klein’s concluding sec- 
tions, in which he shows how tenaciously “Nicky” at first clung to the treaty, 
and how Lamsdorff, the Russian minister of foreign affairs, intrigued to cause 
the Tsar to change his mind. Lamsdorff first secured the support of Witte, 
just returned from Portsmouth and from an enthusiastic meeting with the 
Kaiser at Rominten. Witte, partially initiated into the secret by the Kaiser, 
had at first been inclined to favor a Russian-German-French combination to 
preserve peace in Europe and to check England throughout the world. But 
when Lamsdorff showed him the actual text of the Bjoerkoe Treaty, Witte 
believed it would be impossible to secure the adherence of the French, and 
argued with the Tsar against it. Lamsdorff also played a near game of 
duplicity against his imperial master via Paris. According to the tsar’s com- 
mand, Lamsdorff officially instructed Nelidov, the Russian ambassador in 
Paris, to sound out the French government as to its willingness to adhere to 
the Bjoerkoe Treaty. But at the same time, in “absolutely personal and 
strictly private” letters, he confidentially informed Nelidov that he himself 
was strongly opposed to the treaty, that some way must be found for thwart- 
ing it, and that Nelidov must therefore make official reports tending to show 
that the French would have nothing to do with it. Accordingly, Nelidov, 
whose personal views coincided wich those of Lamsdorff, raised the question 
at Paris merely “in an academic way,” without breathing a word as to the 
actual treaty signed at Bjoerkoe. He was then able to report officially, as 
Lamsdorff desired, that any French adhesion would be out of the question. 
His official reports were thereupon shown by Lamsdorff to the Tsar and were 
used to convince “Nicky” that the treaty must be abandoned as being con- 
trary to French interests and incompatible with the Franco-Russian Alliance. 

Dr. Klein concludes that the causes of Germany’s failure to effect a success- 
ful treaty of alliance with Russia along the lines of the Bjoerkoe instrument 
were mainly as follows: lack of diplomatic preparing of the ground; mistaken 
tactics in the way “Nicky’s” signature was secured at Bjoerkoe; Germany’s 
failure to make sufficient concessions to win Russia; juristic obscurities in the 
treaty itself which might have placed Russia in an impossible situation; and 
a failure to realize the seriousness of the Franco-German problem. Possibly 
such a treaty might have been secured earlier, he thinks, but increasingly 
hostile public opinion in Russia and in France, nurtured by the nationalistic 
press, made it virtually impossible for the Kaiser to carry through his project 
in 1905. 

Sipney B. Fay 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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Documents diplomatiques frangais (i871-1914). Published by the 
MInIsTéRE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, edited by the Commission 
DE PUBLICATION DES DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA 
GUERRE DE 1914. 3d ser. (1911-1914), vol. II, 8 /évrier-10 mai 
1912; vol. III,.11 mai—30 septembre 1912. Paris: Imprimerie Na- 
tionale; Librairie Alfred Costes; L’Europe nouvelle, 1931. Pp. xxviii 
+473; xxxv+601. Fr. 60 each. 


The most obvious problem of the period covered by these volumes was 
the continuance of the Tripolitan War and, at the very end, the demonstra- 
tion of the Balkan states against Turkey. Russia showed great zeal in trying 
to end the war on terms favorable to Italy. Although this attitude was ex- 
plained by the desire to secure Italian support for the policy of “containing” 
Austria in the Balkans (II, 148, 214, 264, 279),! the French government began 
to fear “quelque initiative aventureuse”’ on the part of its ally (II, 186); its 
ambassador in St. Petersburg could not penetrate the “visées secrétes’’ of 
Sazonov (II, 333) and his colleagues in other capitals complained of “grands 
et obscurs desseins” (III, 20) or of “la politique obscure et fébrile de M. 
Sazonov”’ (III, 14). These suspicions became so acute that when the meeting 
of the German Emperor and the Tsar was announced, for July, 1912, M. 
Poincaré persuaded Sir Edward Grey to join in exacting from Sazonov a 
pledge that any action in the interest of peace would be “‘strictement limité 
aux termes précis du litige” and that it should be concerted by all the Powers 
(III, 140). Actually, the Powers were much too divided to agree on any pro- 
gramme. 

French diplomacy indeed found itself in a delicate position. The ambassa- 
dor in Rome, Barrére, advocated pressure on Turkey, hoping thereby to pave 
the way for an Anglo-Franco-Italian agreement concerning the Mediterra- 
nean, suggested by his British colleague Sir R. Rodd (II, 75; II, 60) which 
might more or less detach Italy from the Triple Alliance (III, 54, 160, 190, 
233). On the other hand, Bompard, at Constantinople, who was at pains to 
point out the divergent interests of France and Russia in Turkey (II, 198; III, 
81, 98), was opposed to representations which he considered futile (III, 42, 
195). The legally minded Poincaré took refuge in a strict neutrality (III, 108). 
It is somewhat surprising that French assurances, that the “only object”’ of 
concentrating the French fleet in the Mediterranean was to guarantee the 
transport of the XIX corps from Algeria to France in the event of war with 
Germany (III, 403), were accepted as satisfactory by Italy (III, 413). 

That the authors of the Balkan alliance should deny its existence after it 
had been concluded was natural (II, 228, 336; III, 150); perhaps it was also 
natural that the Turks should secure a copy of the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty 
(III, 460). That treaty was explained by the Serbian minister in Sofia by the 
growing danger of “‘trialism” in Austria; unless the Balkan question were 


1 The figures refer to the numbers of the documents. 
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quickly solved, “la Serbie ne pourra pas se soustraire a l’influence prépondé- 
rante du troisiéme état de la monarchie autrichienne” (III, 48). Indeed, so the 
French chargé in Belgrade reported,-“‘il se rencontre en Serbie des partisans 
d’une pareiile solution qui admettent que la Serbie pourrait avantageusement 
prendre place dans cette organisation du grand empire voisin” (III, 155). 
French diplomacy at this time, however, showed little interest in Serbia, 
and concentrated its attention on Bulgaria. The numerous long dispatches 
of its representative in Sofia on the increasing restlessness of Bulgaria are 
models of objective reporting (III, 174, 198, 321, 354, 379). Some French 
diplomatists blamed Russia’s policy of the Balkan league (III, 366, 430); 
others ascribed the troubles to Berchtold’s mysterious and ill-starred sugges- 
tion of decentralization (III, 282, 309, 450). 

In his memoirs, M. Poincaré contended that the Livre jaune of 1922 en- 
titled Les affaires balkaniques gave an adequate picture of French relations 
with Russia, though he also referred to many other documents now published 
in these volumes. On the whole, the pretention seems justified, for of the 113 
documents for the period to September 30, 1912, published in 1922, only 21 
were “edited,” and in most cases the omissions were of no consequence. In 
vol. I, no. 17, however, an important passage was suppressed (II, 202), in 
which Poincaré agreed that an internal crisis in Turkey, an Austrian action in 
the Sandjak or Albania, or an armed conflict between Turkey and a Balkan 
state might affect “l’équilibre des forces européennes’” envisaged by the 
Franco-Russian understanding of August 9, 1899. He reminded Sazonov of 
the reply given by France in 1895 when the Russian government asked what 
support it could count upon if it were forced by the initiative of a third power 
to take military action in the Near East: 

Un grand intérét national tel qu’un réglement nouveau de la question qui, depuis 
1870, divise si profondément |’Allemagne et la France, serait seul assez considérable 
pour justifier aux yeux du peuple francais des engagements impliquant une action mili- 
taire dans laquelle les Grandes Puissances pourraient se trouver successivement en- 
trainées ot, par suite, notre effort devrait étre porté 4 son plus haut point d’intensité. 


The suppression of this passage in 1922 naturally raises the suspicion that 
Poincaré was hinting to Sazonov at the possibility of a bargain between 
France and Russia for the realization of their several ambitions. There is, 
however, no further reference to this matter, not even in Poincaré’s discus- 
sions with the Russian statesmen in August, the full reports of which are now 
published (III, 264). The reviewer is informed that the full text of the in- 
structions of 1895 (which will doubtless be published in due course) makes 
clear the unwillingness of France to support a Russian action in the Near 
East; presumably Poincaré intended to say the same thing. 

A second “‘edited’’ document, vol. I, no. 30, is a telegram from the ambassa- 
dor in St. Petersburg, Georges Louis (II, 317), in which he recognizes the 
possibility that “T’action de la Russie nous entrafne au dela de nos engage- 
ments ou mette en péril notre alliance, dont le point faible a toujours été 
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l’Orient.” Admitting the right of France to withhold her support, he con- 
tinues: 

Mais, n’eussions-nous plus aucun devoir envers la Russie, si subitement la guerre 
devient menacante entre elle et |’Autriche, et si l’Allemagne déclare, comme en mars 
1909, qu’elle soutiendra son alliée, pourrons-nous dire que nous resterons neutres? 
Ce serait assurer définitivement la domination de |’Allemagne en Europe. Ainsi, quel- 
que intérét moral qu’il y avait pour nous 4 décliner des responsabilités qui ne nous 
incombent point, nous ne sommes nullement assurés d’empécher la guerre en faisant 
entendre au gouvernement russe qu’il se met en dehors du casus foederis et qu’il agit & 
ses risques. 


He concludes that France should promise support to Russia in order the 
better to control her action, which was exactly the view of Poincaré. It was 
not, however, until his visit to St. Petersburg in August that the French 
minister was able to establish an effective co-operation with his Russian col- 
league. 

Poincaré’s deep concern over the situation, stimulated perhaps by re- 
ports of Austrian activity in Albania (III, 243, 272) and military prepara- 
tions in Bosnia (III, 251), led him, immediately on his return from Russia, 
to inquire of the French general staff what kind of military action Austria 
might take if she decided to intervene in the Balkans (III, 314). The reply 
was interesting: 

Il semble qu’une telle intervention pourrait risquer de mettre I’ Alliance 4 la merci de 
lEntente..... En particulier la marche sur |’Albanie ou la Macédoine pourrait ame- 
ner la séparation de I’Italie de la Triple Alliance et mettre |’ Allemagne dans une situa- 
tion militaire trés critique. Il paraft donc fort douteux, du point de vue militaire, que 
cette puissance laisse son alliée s’engager dans cette aventure [III, 359]. 


The French minister in Sofia, however, expected Austria to reoccupy the 
Sandjak, which would bring Russia on the scene, and in consequence, Ger- 
many and France (III, 322). Jules Cambon, the ambassador in Berlin, com- 
menting on this view, was of opinion that Germany would intervene “‘si les 
événements l’y forcaient’’: “c’est pour cela que, pendant la premiére période 
du conflit, la France devrait observer une extréme réserve pour ne pas pré- 
cipiter un conflit dans lequel elle se trouverait engagée” (III, 411), advice 
which Poincaré seems to have taken to heart. 

The other problem of intense interest to France was the relationship with 
England, and about this we learn much. In spite of Lord Haldane’s assurances 
that his mission to Berlin aimed at a détente rather than an entente (II, 8, 19) 
and of Grey’s promise to keep France informed (I, 623), Poincaré was worried 
(II, 17) and asked permission to inform the French chamber that the British 
and French governments, while inspired by pacific intentions, “s’accordent 
également dans la volonté de coopérer, le cas échéant, au maintien de I’équili- 
bre européen”’ (II, 105)—which Grey refused (II, 119). Great Britain did not 
consult France about the formula of non-aggression offered to Germany (LI, 
205, 244). Poincaré professed to be satisfied with the formula (II, 247), but 
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the promptness with which he seized on a hint of the British ambassador in 
Paris, that if France spoke “with a little firmness” the project would be 
dropped (II, 266), indicated his real sentiments, and representations were 
made in London that it would be difficult to determine whether an attack 
had been made “‘without provocation” (II, 276, 295, 329). Grey, under in- 
structions from the cabinet (Il, 271), held to his course, but apparently he 
and Nicolson, the permanent undersecretary, hoped that the German govern- 
ment would reject the British formula (II, 300) and rejoiced when it did so 
(II, 332, 363). 

One of the French worries wis explained privately to Nicolson by the 
French ambassador: If the Ger‘nan army concentrated around Aachen evi- 
dently preparatory to invading Belgium, “ought we [he asked] to await the 
occupation of Belgium by the German army to advance from our side?”—a 
question, according to an editorial note, answered in the negative by the 
French general staff and discussed, but never settled, by the cabinet (II, 240 
and n.). The importance of Belgium was officially emphasized by two re- 
quests that Great Britain should recognize Belgian sovereignty over the 
Congo (II, 252, 369). A report dated March, 1912, on “the eventual co-opera- 
tion”’ of a British expeditionary force with the French army quotes a protocol 
of July 20, 1911, to the effect that the conversations of the general staff were 
““dépourvues de tout caractére officiel et ne peuvent lier en rien les gouverne- 
ments anglais et francais,” but shows that the staffs were fully agreed on all 
the details of co-operation (II, 272). 

When, in April, 1912, Paul Cambon suggested to Nicolson the desirability 
of perfecting the entente cordiale, not by an “accord en partie double” or 
“traité signé et paraphé,” but through an exchange of notes, he was rebuffed, 
though Nicolson was personally favorable (II, 363). But events were working 
for France. In July the British admiralty, in order to meet the situation creat- 
ed by the withdrawal of battleships from the Mediterranean, made overtures 
to the French for conversations between the naval staffs from which “‘il 
pourra résulter une sorte de convention militaire” (III, 189, 207); indeed an 
“avant-projet de convention navale’’ was prepared (III, 420) and made a 
matter of negotiation (III, 431, 436). Cambon saw his opportunity and said 
to Grey that 
on nous demandait de prendre des dispositions impliquant une certitude de coopération 
de l’Angleterre, que la concentration de nos forces dans la Méditerranée exposerait nos 
cétes de la Manche et de I’ Adriatique aux insultes d’une flotte allemande, et que nous 
ne pourrions nous démunir dans le Nord sans savoir 4 quoi nous en tenir sur les inten- 
tions de l’Angleterre ou au moins sans étre prévenus de ces intentions assez 4 temps 
pour prendre nos mesures en conséquence. 


Grey would not commit himself, but, when, through an inadvertence, the 
transfer of the French squadron at Brest to the Mediterranean was an- 
nounced, Cambon returned to the charge (III, 431), and on September 19 
proposed a formula of agreement: 
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Dans le cas ot l'un ou l'autre des deux gouvernements aurait des raisons d’appré- 
hender un acte d’agression de la part d’une tierce puissance ou des complications 
menacantes pour la paix, ils se livreraient ensemble 4 une discussion sur la situation et 
rechercheraient les moyens d’assurer de concert le maintien de la paix et d’écarter toute 
tentative d’agression [III, 448]. 


Grey promised to take up the matter with Asquith. The result, of course, 
was the exchange of notes of November, 1912. Cambon understood perfectly 
what was involved: “c’est-a-dire de recourir, s'il est nécessaire, a l’ultima 
ratio des Rois et des Républiques.” 

The attitude of Germany remained the constant preoccupation of the 
French government. If on the one hand its diplomatic representatives in 
Berlin believed that the German government was anxious for peace, would 
endeavor to restrain Austria from quarreling with Russia (III, 216, 473), and 
was anxious to co-operate with France in the Near East (III, 165, 239), the 
military and naval attachés emphasized the ever increasing military and fi- 
nancial preparations for war, the willing acceptance of heavy financial bur- 
dens, and the widespread hatred of France (II, 56, 144, 216, 392; III, 30, 45). 
The suggestion of Charles René for a Franco-German rapprochement on the 
basis of autonomy for Alsace-Lorraine (II, 253) left Poincaré cold: 

Nous nous brouillerions avec ]’Angleterre et avec la Russie, nous perdrions tout le 
bénéfice de la politique que la France suit depuis de longues années, nous n’obtiendrions 
pour |’Alsace que des satisfactions illusoires et nous nous retrouverions le lendemain 
isolés, diminués et disqualifiés [II, 267]. 


Likewise he was deaf to the arguments of the ambassador in Vienna for a 
Franco-Austrian rapprochement (II, 219, 364). On the other hand he lis- 
tened to the warnings of the ambassador in Madrid that too stiff an attitude 
in the prolonged negotiations with Spain over the partition of Morocco might 
throw Spain into the arms of Germany (III, 22, 64, 410), especially as Ger- 
many somewhat suddenly objected to the French proposals for controlling the 
customs (III, 262, 341).? 

There will not be found in these volumes any record of provocative conduct 
on the part of the French government, any indication that it did not sincerely 
desire to keep peace in the Balkans. On the latter point Poincaré’s veto on a 
Bulgarian loan in Paris seems conclusive (III, 329). Evidently Poincaré did 
not approve of the Balkan league, which Russia had promoted without the 
knowledge of France. Yet, although he clearly foresaw the probable conse- 
quences of this policy and the danger to French interests in the Near East, 
he did not break with Russia. So far as the documents provide any explana- 
tion, it is that he was haunted by the fear of France being left isolated before 


2 The German foreign office was much annoyed when the French ambassador ap- 
pealed over its head to the chancellor, and made representations in Paris through its 
chargé d’affaires, whose interviews with Poincaré were somewhat tense (III, 361, 382, 
391). 
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Germany when she was not yet sure of Great Britain; if there is no proof that 
he regarded war as inevitable, it is not doubtful that he considered it not un- 
likely and took every precaution to be ready for it. “‘Le jeu des alliances” 
was the leitmotif of these months; the strengthening of the Triple Entente, 
however natural from the French point of view, certainly did not diminish 
the hazards of that game. 
BeRNADOTTE E. ScuMitt 
Institut Universitaire pE Hautes Erupes INTERNATIONALES 
GENEVA 





Hidden springs of the Russian revolution. Personal memoirs of Katerina 
Breshkovskaia. Edited by LincoLtn Hutcuinson. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1931. Pp. xxi+369. $5.00. 

Mme Breshkovskaya, who was born in 1844, is one of the oldest living 
Russian revolutionists. She belongs to that group of revolutionists who, while 
sacrificing most of their own energy to the revolutionary cause, did not ap- 
prove the revolution when it assumed its communistic aspect. This group 
protested against the ways and methods of the communist government with 
almost as much vehemence as they did in regard to the tsarist government. 

During her struggle against the tsarist government in 1904-5, Mme Brerh- 
kovskaya visited the United States, met many American friends, and obtained 
a great deal of moral and material support in this country. While in New 
York, she gave to some of her friends an account of her childhood and youth, 
as well as a description of her early prison experiences. These narratives, 
together with her letters to American friends written during her second exile 
in Siberia, have been published under the editorship of Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell in a book entitled The little grandmother of the Russian revolution 
(Boston, 1917). Meanwhile, Mme Breshkovskaya herself returned from Si- 
beria to Russia after the March revolution, 1917, and wrote her reminiscences 
from 1873 to 1881. These authentic memoirs are now published in English 
translation under the editorship of Dr. L. Hutchinson, together with a sum- 
mary outline of the spread of the revolutionary movement in Russia from 
1881 to 1917 which had been written by Mme Breshkovskaya in Prague in 
1921-22, when she was already an émigrée. 

So we have now practically two versions of Mme Breshkovskaya’s memoirs, 
which partly supplement each other. The first period of her revolutionary ac- 
tivity, the trial and the first years in Siberia (from 1873 to 1881 in all) are 
depicted with much more detail in the newly published volume. Her recollec- 
tions of her childhood and youth are available only in the previously published 
volume. I mention this fact since no reference is made in the new volume to 
the previous one, and, at the same time, Mme Breshkovskaya’s memories of 
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her childhood and youth are a natural introduction to the part of her memoirs 
which follows. In the same way, her letters from her second Siberian exile 
serve as a valuable supplement to the outline of the events of the period 
preceding the revolution of 1917. By the way, it would not be amiss to point 
out here that both the previous and the present volumes are not free from 
misspelling of some of the Russian proper names mentioned, but in almost all 
cases the original form is easily recognizable. 

As personal evidence by a prominent leader of the revolutionary move- 
ment, Mme Breshkovskaya’s memoirs are certainly of great value for every 
student of modern Russia. They add several interesting details to the general- 
ly known picture of the Russian revolutionary movement in the eighteen 
seventies, as well as to our knowledge of the life of Russian exiles in Siberia 
before George Kennan visited them. (He met Mme Breshkovskaya in Selen- 
ginsk in 1885.) While having the particular merits of its kind of historical 
source, her memoirs naturally have also its deficiencies, and her picture of 
Russian life is somewhat one-sided. This is especially true in regard to the 
last part of her work. 

The present volume has been published under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Russian Research of the Hoover War Library at Stanford Univer- 
sity, which was organized by the late Professor F. A. Golder. Dr. Golder’s 
Documents of Russian history, 1914-1917, was the first volume in the series. 
I understand that a few more volumes have been practically completed for 
publication in the same series. Let us hope that we will hear about them 


before long. 
G. VERNADSKY 
Yave UNIVERSITY 





Lenin, red dictator. By GEORGE VERNADSKY, research associate in his- 
tory in Yale University. Translated from the Russian by MaLtcotm 
Waters Davis. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. vii 
+351. $3.00. 


Lenin takes the author farther afield than did his earlier History of Russia, 
and with results distinctly less satisfactory. Decidedly, Lenin, red dictator is 
not a biography of Vladimir Ilich. Of his personal life the reader learns little 
but some circumstances of his birth and death, of his adolescence and mar- 
riage; for the rest, he is an “ascetic” figure, affording occasional moments of 
comic relief. Infinitely more serious is the absence of any attempt to trace the 
development of Lenin’s thought, consistently to correlate its growth and 
changes with the rapid progress of historical events, or even to expound its 
permanent outlines. Vernadsky probably overestimates his readers in assum- 
ing that ““Marxism”’ is a sufficient definition of his meaning, and that the 
programs of Octobrists, Kadets, and Social Revolutionaries are known by 
heart to the American public. 
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Nor is this Lenin a well-concerted account of the last thirty years of Rus- 
sian history. German agents—to say nothing of Germany and Germans—are 
mentioned more frequently than Bolsheviks; the duma—with which Lenin 
had little enough to do—appears more than twice as often as the various so- 
viets and congresses of soviets taken together. The work suggests the hasty 
conclusion of a distasteful task: contradictions, both implicit and explicit, 
abound; omissions are as significant as commissions. The translation has been 
well executed by M. W. Davis. The index is comprehensive, but bibliography 
is absent. Piquant illustrations are provided, including Lenin “‘haranguing.” 

Lenin, red dictator is the work of a scholar, but not of a scholar at his best; 
the author has lived through too much of his material to be dispassionate. 
References to the Collected works of Lenin are fairly frequent, both in corrobo- 
ration and in rebuttal of Vernadsky’s statements, though unfortunately with- 
out chapter and verse. And it is to that source, of which several volumes are 
now available in English, that the reader must turn if he would understand 


Lenin. 
J. D. CLARKSON 
BrRooKLYN COLLEGE 





The background of international relations. Our world horizons: national 
and international. By CHARLES HonakEs, associate professor of poli- 
tics, New York University. (“Wiley social science series,” edited by 
Henry Pratt Fatrcuixp, professor of sociology, New York Uni- 
versity.) New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman 
& Hall, Limited, 1931. Pp. xvi+743. $4.00. 


The latest in the growing list of books on international relations, this vol- 
ume has the great advantage of precisely living up to its title. In a field of 
study not yet delimited, that is no mean accomplishment. The subject, says 
the author, demands a “panoramic understanding,” and he has given the 
material for just that in a well-ordered arrangement of chapters pleasantly, 
aptly, and expertly written and enlivened by his own charts and graphs, not 
to mention an effective new device of illustration—extensive use of reproduced 
cartoons and pictorial graphs from many sources to point up the text. The 
result is almost too good. The reader tends to come away with the impression 
that interdependence is a post-war burden instead of a stepping-stone to a 
larger and more fruitful series of national lives through international inter- 
relation. 

However, educationally the need is to get across the main idea. Professor 
Hodges concentrates his attention upon that, and does it from the point of 
view of the historical social scientist. He emphasizes the interest of the human 
being and relegates the state to its normal task of working for the citizen. 
From the distribution of rainfall to the dissemination of news and the modern 
“isms” of statecraft and sociology he draws ideas, facts, and conclusions to 
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reflect the world-scene. But it is background rather than substance that he 
consistently aims at with respect to international relations. The problems of 
international relations are suggested and sometimes—as in the case of arma- 
ment—are discussed with some fulness, but it is really the conditions main- 
taining in the world where they arise that receive major consideration. 

Such a book is naturally a summation, and its value depends upon the 
quality of the summary. Whether he is dealing with the migration of peoples, 
the distribution of energy, or the recurrence of wars, Professor Hodges has 
gone to authoritative writers for his data. He devotes three chapters and 80 
pages to “world-horizons,” noticing the forms and mechanism of communica- 
tion, the press of the nations, and the position of public opinion in world- 
affairs. What the public gets, how it gets it, what it does with the product, 
and what all this means for international understanding or misunderstanding 
are examined. The book is full of unusual but pertinent material which equal- 
ly contributes to its purpose. For study or for reading, The background of 
internaticnal relations facilitates acquiring a firmer grip on the phenomenon 


which is the world of today. 
Denys P. Myers 
Wor.p Peace FounDATION 





Joffre. By Raymonp Recouty. New York and London: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1931. Pp. 370. $3.00. 


In this book a gifted French writer gives an entertaining human account 
of one of the great generals of our age. He discusses new facts, secured from 
leading French statesmen and generals, and from unpublished manuscripts, 
which enable him to give a viewpoint of events during the first half of the 
Great War, not all in accord with some commonly believed ideas. 

The portrait of his hero at work during stirring times, is excellent. Joffre’s 
figure, so massive as to be striking, his calm, his refusal ever to become excited, 
does not prevent our seeing other features, his head inclined to the front, his 
rounded back, distinguishing alike ancestry derived from the farm, and deep 
meditation. To these characteristics were added a cool-headedness seldom 
found in history; a silence almost sublime. Imagination Joffre had not; but 
he had an unusually sound judgment and unshakable courage. 

We learn of the difficulties Joffre met with in 1914 at the outbreak of the 
war. There was more difference between the armaments used in this war and 
the huge masses of troops employed in comparison with preceding wars than 
had ever before occurred. True, certain small wars, such as the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, and the Balkan Wars, had taught some lessons as to what might be 
expected in a conflict between first-class powers, but these were lessons im- 
perfectly understood, and the initial movements of Joffre’s armies in 1914 
led to disastrous defeats in the battles of the frontiers. 

It is to the highest credit of Joffre, that after these defeats, which would 
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have disheartened a weak man, he refused to lose his confidence in the final 
outcome. Recognizing the mistakes which had been made, he boldly aban- 
doned the famous Plan XVII, and withdrawing before the enemy’s advance, 
organized a new plan, which led to his famous victory of the Marne. In this 
Joffre resembled our own General Grant, who while he made mistakes was 
the first to discover them, and never made the same mistake twice. Contrast 
this with the German Schiefflin Plan, which from the beginning of the cam- 
paign failed to work well, but, blindly followed by Moltke and the German 
general staff, led to defeat and to loss of the war. 

After the Battle of the Marne the prestige of Joffre increased enormously, 
as did that of France over her allies. But, as Recouly shows, the lack of 
successes duririg the year 1915, and again in 1916, slowly undermined his in- 
fluence. The French could have withstood one year wanting in victories, but 
two years which brought forth no hope of a way to end a war bringing ruin 
and misery to the country was too much for their endurance, and it was natu- 
ral to blame the High Command, of which Joffre was the head. The difficul- 
ties encountered were unknown, or not understood, by subordinates, and less 
so by politicians, and the pressure for removal gradually became more severe. 

Recouly brings out well the criticism to which Joffre was exposed, by the 
fact that many members of the French parliament were officers of the army. 
In the latter capacity, they were subject to orders from their military supe- 
riors, while as deputies, or senators, they considered the army subject to 
them as the chosen representatives of the people. In parliament they increas- 
ingly voiced their discontent; they sought to influence the government, de- 
pendent on their votes, to manage the war according to their conceptions. 
Their objections were vague, generally destructive rather than constructive; 
instead of leaving the conduct of the war where it properly belongs, in the 
hands of a leader, free to do what he considered best, they wished it conducted 
according to their ideas. 

We learn of the discontent of generals relieved by Joffre for incompetence. 
There will always be various opinions as to the justice of some of these re- 
movals, but as to the honesty of Joffre, there is no question. The growing 
number of these high-ranking officers, sent back from the front, and for whom 
no further use was found, led to their presence in idleness in Paris, where 
they employed their time in spreading discontent against those whom they 
fancied were responsible for their disgrace. This was human; it would have 
been better to have employed these generals away from Paris, on any duty 
they could perform. 

Another difficulty, seldom mentioned even in France, and hardly ever else- 
where, was the violent opposition of the clericals and the anticlericals to each 
other. Every appointment, made or recommended by Joffre, of a Catholic 
was opposed by the parties of the Left; every appointment of a non-Catholic 
was equally opposed by the Right. The evidence indicates that Joffre, at 
this period a member of no church, was absolutely indifferent as to the reli- 
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gion of his assistants, and selected them without regard to religious beliefs, 
but it was hard to make politicians believe this. 

The combination of the above causes finally brought about the relief of 
Joffre at the end of 1916 as commander-in-chief and his appointment to the 
purely honorary position of marshal, an office especially created for him. Al- 
though he was now supposed to be the adviser of the French government, 
Recouly shows that he was not consulted, and was not even provided with an 
office, upon his return from the front. 

A number of small typographical errors which occur in this book (“‘ordi- 
nance’ on page 138 for “‘ordnance”’; Woévre, stated on page 277 to be “‘west”’ 
of Verdun, whereas it is east of that city; and a few others of minor import) 
do not detract from a book which does credit to its author and affords a 


worthy picture of Joffre. 
C. H. L. 


UnitTep States ARMY 





Documentation internationale. La paix de Versailles. Vol. V1, Régime 
des ports, voies d’eau, voies ferrées. Paris: Les éditions internation- 
ales [1930]. Pp. 464. Fr. 350. 


In this sixth volume of Peace Conference disclosures M. Lapradelle offers 
a French translation of an English copy of the stenographic minutes of the 
Commission on the International Régime of Ports, Waterways, and Railways. 
Since the official version of the minutes is available in volumes XI and XII of 
Mr. Miller’s published diary, it is possible to control the somewhat erratic 
editing of Les éditions internationales. The records of a scattering of twenty- 
six out of fifty-nine meetings are offered in a dated but unnumbered series as 
if they constituted a full set of the minutes. Only two of the thirty-three 
omissions are noted by the editors. If the editing is careless and misleading, 
the publishing is unscrupulous, for despite its high price, the volume, like the 
rest of the series, is printed in small type on ordinary newsprint stock. 

Despite their incompleteness, the stenographic minutes are valuable simply 
because they are stenographic. The querulous plaints of the small-state dele- 
gates when they fear they are going to be left off the sub-commission, the 
rage of the whole Commission when it develops that the drafting committee 
of the Conference is altering its text, the sarcasm with which Admiral de Bon 
‘admires the care taken of Germany’s interests” and the schoolboy gesture 
with which the American delegate threatens to “‘suggest to President Wilson 
that doubts have been raised regarding the League of Nations’ add to the 
record a color and spice which the official minutes suppress completely. 

The new documents confirm in all essentials the account written eight 
years ago by Ray Stannard Baker from the same materials. A British plan 
fer world-wide conventions on freedom of transit was wrecked by American 
opposition, pared down to fit the narrower requirements of the New States, 
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rejected by them, and finally left as a system of unilateral restrictions on 
Germany. About March 8 the Commission turned away from the making of 
general conventions to take up the drafting of treaty clauses, a task in which 
the French took the lead from the British, while the British and American 
delegations worked together to restrain the appetites of France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Czechoslovakia. 

While the new materials confirm Baker in details, they also combine with 
other newly accessible documents to build toward an interpretation of Ameri- 
can policy which differs from the current view at home and abroad. Wilson 
has been regarded as the supreme internationalist because he insisted that 
American collaboration with Europe would take place in a League of Nations 
or not at all. But the more attention is given to the actual positions main- 
tained upon concrete issues by the American delegates who were drafting the 
peace, the more clearly it appears that America was constantly the defender 
of national sovereignty against international authority. On economic and 
financial questions, on communications, on labor, and on war responsibility, 
and even from some points of view on the organization of the League of Na- 
tions, the American position was that which held most closely to pre-war 
conceptions of sovereignty. Violent as was the break in American foreign 
policy when Wilson fell, there were still elements of continuity in that the 
attitude of the Americans on the Peace Conference commissions presaged 
the attitude destined to triumph in the senate and in the state department. 


Rosert C. BINKLEY 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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A biographical study of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Thomas Lodge. By N. Burton Parapise. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1931. $3.00. 

An Elizabethan writer (1556-1625) whose works include The wounds of civil war 
and Rosalynde: Euphues’ golden legacie. 

Englishmen at rest and play: some phases of English leisure, 1558-1714. By MEMBERS 
or WapHAM CoLLEeGE. Edited by RearnaLtp Lennarp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1931. 12s. 6d. 

The English writing-masters and their copy-books, 1570-1800: a biographical dictionary 
and a bibliography. By AMBrose Hea. With an introduction on the development 
of handwriting by Stantey Morison. London: Cambridge University Press, 1931. 
£5 5s. 

The persecution of Mary Stuart. By Epwin Parry. New York: Scribner’s, 1931. $5.00. 

Extracts from the records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1604 to 1626. Edited by MarGuERITE 
Woop. For the Corporation of the City of Edinburgh. London: Oliver & Boyd, 
1931. Pp. xlviii+462. 21s. 

William Prynne: a study in puritanism. By Erayn Wiuuiams Kirpy. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1931. $2.50. 

James Nayler. The rebel saint, 1618-1660. An attempt to reconstruct the chequered life his- 
tory of a singular personality from the age of the Commonwealth. By Emrtia FoGe.x- 
Lou. Translated from the Swedish by Lasta Yapp. London: Benn, 1931. Pp. 323. 
15s. 

Calendar of state papers and manuscripts, relating to English affairs, existing in the 
archives and collections of Venice, and in other libraries of northern Italy. Vol. XXXII, 
1659-1661. Edited by ALLEN B. Hinps. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 
Pp. lvi+416. 30s. 

El libro de los acuerdos. Being the records and accompts of the Spanish and Portuguese 
synagogue of London from 1663 to 1681. Translated from the Spanish and Portuguese 
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by Lione, D. Barnett. London: Spanish & Portuguese Synagogue, 1931. Pp. 
xxii+143. 21s. 

William the Third and the defense of Holland. By Mary C. Trevetyan. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1931. Pp. 359. $7.50. 

The Bank of England from within, 1694-1900. By W. Marston Acres. 2 vols. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1931. $10.00. 

Life and work of the people of England. By Dorotuy and Marcaret M. Euuior. Vol. 
VI. New York: Putnam’s, 1931. $2.50. 

Vol. VI is a study of the eighteenth century. 

England in transition. Life and work in the eighteenth century. By M. Dorotny Grorce. 
London: Routledge, 1931. Pp. vii+229. 7s. 6d. 

Some materials towards memoirs of the reign of King George II. By Joun Hervey. Edited 
by Romney Sepewick. 3 vols. New York: Viking Press, 1931. $30.00. 

Purefoy letters: 1735-1753. Edited by G. ELanp. 2 vols. London: Sidgwick & Jack- 
son, 1931. 42s. 

English country life during the reign of George II. 

The letters of the Rev. John Wesley. Edited by Joun Trexrorp. 8 vols. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1931. $40.00. 

David Hume. By J. Y. T. Greta. London: Cape, 1931. Pp. 436. 16s. 

The education of Jeremy Bentham. By CHARLES WARREN Everett. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1931. $2.50. 

Wellington. By Pumar Guepatua. New York: Harper, 1931. $4.00. 

The English edition is entitled The duke (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1931. Pp. 
Xvi+523. 25s.). 

Christina Georgina Rossetti. By ELpanor Watter Tuomas. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931. $3.00. 

Mr. Gladstone. By Water Puevps Hau. New York: Norton, 1931. $3.00. 

Lord Roseberry. By the Marquess or Crews, K.G. New York: Harper, 1931. Pp. 
570. $5.00. 

The history of the Royal Artillery from the Indian Mutiny to the Great War. Vol. I, 1860- 
1899. By Masor-Generat Sir CHarites CALLWELL and Masor-GENERAL Sir 
Joun Heapiam. Woolwich: R.A. Institution, 1931. 15s. 

John Ruskin’s letters to Francesca and memoirs of the Alexanders. By Lucta Gray 
Swett. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1931. $3.00. 

The letters of Queen Victoria. Third series. Edited by Grorce Ear.e Buck e. 38 vols. 

Jol. II, 1891-1895. London: Murray, 1931. Pp. xi+610. 25s. 

This was England. By Auan Bort. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1931. $3.50. 
A survey of England in the latter part of the Victorian era. 

Life was worth living—then. By W. Grauam Rosertson. With a foreword by Sir 
Forses-Rosertson. New York: Harper, 1931. Pp. 340. $5.00. 

Victorian and Edwardian reminiscences. 

Edward VII, man and king. By H. E. WortHam. Boston: Little, Brown, 1931. $4.00. 

Personal letters of King Edward VII. Together with extracts from the correspondence of 
Queen Alexandra, the Duke of Albany, and General Sir Arthur and Lady Paget. 
Edited by Lrzutenant-Covonext J. P. C. Seweixi. London: Hutchinson, 1931. 
Pp. 254. 12s. 6d. 
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The great physician. A short life of Sir William Osler. By Evita Grrtincs Rem. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. 293. $3.50. 

The life of General Sir Charles Carmichael Monro, Bart., G.C.B. By Genera Sir 
Gerorce Barrow, G.C.B. With a foreword by Fretp-MarsHau Viscount PLuMEr, 
G.C.B. London: Hutchinson, 1931. Pp. 287. 21s. 

Rifleman and hussar. By Covone: Sir Percrvat Marine, Br. With a foreword by 
Frevp-MarsHat Viscount Piumer. London: Murray, 1931. Pp. x+412. 18s. 

Strange intelligence. By Hector C. Bywater and H. C. Ferrasy. New York: Long 
& Smith, 1931. $3.00. 

Naval investigations of the British secret service before and during the Great War. 


IRELAND 


Irland. By M. F. Livpetu. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Rm. 6.80. 

The Aylmers of Ireland. By LrzuTENANT-GENERAL Sir F. J. Aytaer. London: Mit- 
chell, Hughes & Clarke, 1931. Pp. xii+393. 42s. 

Trish nuns in penal days. By Mrs. Tuomas Concannon. London: Sands, 1931. Pp. 
124. 2s. 6d. 

The Drennan letters. Being a selection from the correspondence which passed between 
William Drennan and his brother-in-law and sister, Samuel and Martha McTier, during 
the years 1776-1819. Edited by A. D. Cuart. London: Adastral House, 1931. Pp. 
xv+432. 7s. 6d. 

Archbishop Bernard. By Rosert H. Murray. New York: Macmillan, 1931. $4.50. 
A biographical study of the late Archbishop of Dublin. 


Bryan Cooper. By Lennox Rostnson. London: Constable, 1931. 7s. 6d. 


A Southern Irish Unionist and member of the Irish Dail, Bryan Cooper was an 
outstanding public figure at the time of his death in 1930. 


ITALY 


L’opera scientifico-letteraria del Card. Federico Borromeo. By A. Barra. Preface by 
F. Mepa. Milan: “Vita e pensiero,” 1931. Pp. 298. L. 8. 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan in the early seventeenth century. 


Cronache dell’assedio di Torino (1706). By A. Viriciio. Turin: Casanova, 1931. Pp. 


100. L. 12. 

Bartolomeo Pacca (1756-1844). By G. Cotonna Brigante. (“I grandi Cardinali 

italiani.”) Bologna: Cappelli, 1931. Pp. 139. L. 5. 

The makers of modern Italy. Napoleon—Mussolini. By Str J. A. R. Marriott. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. xii+228. $3.50. 

This book as originally published in 1889 consisted of a series of popular lectures on 
Cavour, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. It is now completely rewritten and enlarged to include 
an introductory chapter on the work of Napoleon as one of the makers of modern 
Italy and a final chapter on the contribution of Mussolini. “The original book,” the 
author explains in his preface, “was the product of youthful fervour evoked by the 
stirring story of the Italian Risorgimento.” Though much has since been written on 
this same subject, it bears the stamp of having been produced during the period of 
Italy’s depression. But now that Italy has again “emerged” and is “incomparably the 
most interesting country in continental Europe,” there is good ground, Mr. Marriott 
argues, for telling the story again in the light of Italy’s present situation. While he dis- 
claims any attempt at passing a final verdict on the Fascist movement, his own judg- 
ment is decidedly favorable, and the Lateran Treaties he regards as an evidence of real 
statesmanship. By way of summary Mr. Marriott compares the Italy of Fascism with 
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Tudor England. “Only the dictatorship of the Tudors rendered possible the success of 

the Puritan revolution under the Stuarts. Italy, too, has found salvation in the ac- 

ceptance of a popular dictatorship. Whether the rule of Signor Mussolini will prove 
as educative and uitimately beneficent as that of the Tudors in England time alone 
can show.” A short list of authorities, chiefly in English, adds to the value of the book 
to the general reader. 

Exvore ELLERY 

Dizionario del Risorgimento italiano. By M. Rost. Part I, Le persone. Milan: F. Val- 
lardi, 1931. Pp. 970. L. 100. 

Guida storica politico-militare del Risorgimento italiano. By A. Prrasno. Venice: Bor- 
toli, 1931. Pp. 103. L. 6. 

Gesta ed eroi del Risorgimento. By F. Datu’oncaro. New edition, edited by Marissa. 
Florence: “La Nuova Italia,” 1931. Pp. 112. L. 8. 

Carlo Alberto, principe a re. By A. Estense Tassoni. Turin: Treves, 1931. Pp. 61. 
L. 3. 

Carlo Alberto, inedito. By Francesco Savata. Milan: Mondadori, 1931. L. 40. 

Lettere di Carlo Alberto a Ottavio Thaon di Revel. Edited by G. GENTILE. Milan: Treves, 
1981. Pp. 176. L. 25. 

Ciro Menotti e Videa unitaria nell’insurrezione del 1831. By A. Sotmi. (“‘Storica del 
Risorgimento italiano.”) Modena: Soc. Tip. Modenese, 1931. Pp. viii+209. L. 15. 

L’epilogo della Rivoluzione del 1831—Da Rimini a Venezia. By A. SorBELLI. (‘‘Storica 
del Risorgimento italiano.”) Modena: Modenese, 1931. Pp. 247. L. 15. 

Umberto I, re @ Italia (1844-1900). By G. Ricct. Florence: “Fiamma fedele,” 1931. 
Pp. 93. L. 5. 

Parma durante gli avvenimenti del 1848-1849. By C. D1 Patma. Rome: Ufficio Storico 
del Comando del Corpo di S.M., 1931. Pp. 362. L. 10. 

La révolte de Messine. L’ expédition de Sicile et la politique frangaise en Italie. By Em1te 
Lavoy. 3 vols. (“Révélations historiques.”) Paris: Klincksieck, 1931. Pp. 2390. 
Fr. 250. 

I pionieri italiani nelle nostre colonie. By C. Detta VALLE. Rome: Voghera, 1931. Pp. 
165. L. 10. 

Francesco Crispi e la campagna d Africa. By I. Pinct. Preface by G. Borrar. Rome: 
Libreria del Littorio, 1931. Pp. 114. L. 4. 

Storia documentata dei confini del regno d'Italia. By V. Avamt. Vol. IV, Confine Italo- 
Jugoslavo. Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1931. Pp. 1058. L. 30. 

L’Italia e la sua guerra. By A. Busrertro. Milan: Studio Editoriale Busetto, 1931. Pp. 
211. L. 300. 

LOW COUNTRIES 

Beknopte geschiedenis van Antwerpen. By ALBERT VAN Laar and Fritz FRANCKEN. 
Antwerp: “De Sikkel,”’ 1931. Pp. 202. Fr. 38. 

De vroedschap van Zierikzee van de tweede helft der 16¢ eeuw tot 1795. By P. D. De Vos. 
The Hague: Nijhoff, 1931. Pp. 1010. Gld. 23. 

The genealogy of some 350 families who from 1550-1795 governed the Zealand town 
of Zierikzee. 

Die Wirtschaftsethik der calvinistischen Kirche der Niederlande 1565-1650. By Dr. 
Ernst Berns. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1931. Pp. 76. Gld. 1.60. 

Albert, King of the Belgians, in the Great War. His military activities and experiences, set 
down with his approval. By LizuTENANT-GENERAL GALET. Translated by Masor- 
GENERAL Sir Ernest Swinton. London: Putnam, 1931. Pp. xviii+341. 25s. 
There is also an American edition (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931. $6.00). 
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NEAR EAST 


The rise of nationalism in the Balkans, 1800-1930. By Westey M. Gewenr. (“The 
Berkshire studies in European history.”) New York: Holt, 1931. Pp. xi+137. 
$1.00. 


The Berkshire historical studies are — to supplement the college text where 
the latter is deficient or the capacity of the library meager. It might be felt that such 
tabloids are hardly a substitute for more distinguished reading, but the series no doubt 
meets a publisher’s problem. This latest one of the collection is carefully and pleasingly 
written. While there are numerous factual errors, they do not seriously distort the 
portrayal of historic forces, and the author has shown commendable judgment in 
steering his way through complex incidents without becoming entangled in detail or 
losing his sense of proportion. One might feel, it is true, that he has not sufficiently 
shown the Balkan states in their réles as instruments of the Great Powers, but such 
was probably due to his plan of concentrating on national development and consciously 
avoiding the tangled meshes of diplomacy. * o 


Mustapha Kemal. By Dacosrert Mixuscu. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1931. 
$4.00. 

England im Nahen Osten. Das Kénigreich Irak und die Mossulfrage. By Henry U. 
Hoeput. (“Erlanger Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte,” vol. X.) 
Erlangen: Palm & Enke, 1931. Pp. xi+168. Rm. 8. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Mes premiers combats. Souvenirs rédigés dans la Forteresse de Magdebourg. By JosePu 
Pitsupsk1. Translated from the Polish. Paris: Gebethner & Wolff, 1931. Fr. 20. 
An account of military operations in 1914 in which the author was personally 

engaged. 

RUSSIA 


A history of Russia. By V.O. Kiucnevsky. Vol. V. New York: Dutton, 1931. $5.00. 
This final volume deals with the empire from Catherine II to the end of the Russo- 

Japanese War. 

Documents of Catherine the Great. The correspondence with Voltaire and the Instruction 
of 1767 in the English text of 1768. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by W. F. 
Reppaway. London: Cambridge University Press, 1931. Pp. xxxii+349. 15s. 

Emperor and mystic. By Francis Gripste. New York: Dutton, 1931. $5.00. 
Alexander I of Russia. 


Zarin Alexandra von Russland, geborene Prinzessin von Hessen-Darmstadt. Als deutsche 
Zarin im Weltenbrand. Intime Aufzeichnungen aus der Zeit Rasputins. By ALEx- 
ANDRA ZARIN VON RussLanpb. Edited by ArKap1 Mas.ow. 2 vols. Dresden: Reiss- 
ner, 1932. Pp. xxix +383; 328. Rm. 15. 

Damals in Russland. By Marte Luise Baronin von Kosku. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Amelang, 1931. Pp. 282. Rm. 3.30. 

The real Romanovs. By GuieB Borxin. New York: Revell, 1931. $3.00. 

Die Russen in Ostpreussen 1914/15. By Dr. Fritz Gauss. Kénigsberg: Griife & 
Unzer, 1931. Pp. 425. Rm. 8. 

Russia: my home. An intimate record of personal experiences before, during and after 
the Bolshevist Revolution. By Emma Cocnran Ponaripine. Prefatory note by 
Wruiiam Lyon Puetps. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1931. Pp. 312. $3.50. 
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Von der Wolga zum Amur. sie tschechische Legion und der russische Biirgerkrieg. Pre- 
pared by Dr. Marcarete Kuanre. Berlin: Ost-Europa Verlag, 1931. Pp. xvi+ 
348. Rm. 6.20. 

Mazim Gorky and his Russia. By ALEXANDER Kaun. New York: Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith, 1931. $5.00. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Fredrika Bremer. By Jonanna W. A. Naser. Haarlem: Willink & Zoon, 1931. 
The Swedish novelist, 1801-65. 

The life of Ibsen. By Hatvpan Kout. English version by Ruta Liwa McManon and 
Hanna Astrup Larsen. 2 vols. New York: American-Scandinavian Foundation; 
W. W. Norton, 1931. Pp. 304+328. $7.50. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Historia de Espafia y su influencia en la historia universal. By ANTONIO BALLESTEROS Y 
Beretta. Vol. VI. Barcelona: Salvat, 1931. Pp. 814. Pes. 50. 

Catalogo de la coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafia. Vols. I and II. 
Madrid: Tip. Estanislao Maestre, 1930-31. Pp. xvi+728; 870. Pes. 50. 

Arag6én: geografia, historia, arte. Apéndice bibliogrdfico. By Ricarpo pEL Arco. 
Huesca: Campo, 1931. Pp. xi+683. Pes. 12. 

Historia del Colegio de San Gregorio de Valladolid. By GonzaLo pE ArriaGa. Revised 
and enlarged edition by P. Manuet Marfa Hoyos. Vol. II. Valladolid: Tip. 
Cuesta, 1931. Pp. v+500. Pes. 25. 

Les proces célébres de ! Espagne. By Maurice Sovutts. Paris: Payot, 1931. Pp. 256. 
Fr. 18. 

La fe triunfante. Cuatro autos celebrados en Mallorca por el Santo Oficio de la Inquisicién, 
en que han salido ochenta y ocho reos, y de treinta y siete relajados sélo hubo tres perti- 
naces. By Francisco Garav. Palma, Majorca: Tip. J. Tous, 1931. Pp. 121. Pes. 2. 

Francisco de Zurbardn: su época, su vida y sus obras. By José CascaLes MuNoz. 
Madrid: Compafiia general de artes graficas, 1931. Pp. 148. Pes. 50. 

Zurbaradn (1598-1662) was painter to King Philip ITI. 

L’Espagne et Napoléon. By Grorrroy DE GranpMaIson. Vol. III, 1812-1814. Paris: 
Plon, 1931. Pp. 436. Fr. 36. 

Fernando VII, rey absoluto. La ominosa década de 1823 a 1833. By Marquis DE VILLA- 
Urrutia. Madrid: Tip. Artistica, 1931. Pp. 230. Pes. 13. 

En el centenario de Mariana Pineda (la herotna de la libertad). 26 de mayo de 1831. By 
Carvos DE R. Vitiasa. (“Biblioteca para el pueblo.”) Madrid: Castro, 1931. Pp. 
128. Pes. 1. 

Vida ejemplar de Isabel II, la reina alegre y desaprensiva. By Dinco San Jos&. (“Biblio- 
teca para el pueblo,” no. 8.) Madrid: Castro, 1931. Pp. 128. Pes. 1. 

Una vida pintoresca. Manuel Ferndéndez y Gonzdlez. Biografia novelesca. By F. HERNAN- 
pEz-GirBAL. Madrid: Atlantico, 1931. Pp. 314. Pes. 6. 

A biographical study of the popular Spanish novelist (1830-88). 

Espafia. Ensayo de historia contempordnea. By Satvapor pE MapariaGa. Madrid: 

Compafifa general de artes graficas, 1931. Pp. 322. Pes. 7. 
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Every inch a king. By H.R.H. Princess Pinar or Bavaria and Masor Desmonp 
CuapmaN-Huston. New York: Dutton, 1931. $5.00. 
The English edition is entitled Don Alfonso XIII.: a study of monarchy (London: 

Murray, 1931. Pp. xlix+436. 21s.). 

Twenty-nine years. The reign of King Alfonso XIII. of Spain. An intimate and author- 
ized life story. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. With foreword by the Marquess or 
Lonponperry, K.G. London: Hutchinson, 1931. Pp. 255. 12s. 6d. 


SWITZERLAND 


A history of Switzerland. An essay on the formation of a confederation of states. By 
Wiiu1am Martin. Translated by Grace W. Bootn. With a preface by the Ricur 
Hon. Lorp Hewart or Bury and notes by E. Issperson James. London: Grant 
Richards, 1931. Pp. iv+334. 10s. 6d. 

Studien und Forschungen zur Geschichte der Freiherren von Rotenburg-Wolhusen, sowie 
des Amtes und des Fleckens Rotenburg. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Kantons Luzern 
aus Anlass des 7. Centenariums der Entstehung des Stédtchens und Fleckens Rotenburg. 
By Franz Zevcer. Luzern: Haag, 1931. Pp. iv+xviii+458. 

Basilea latina. Lateinische Texte zur Zeit- und Kulturgeschichte der Stadt Basel im 15. 
und 16. Jahrhundert. Selected and explained by ALFrep Hartmann. Basel: Lehr- 
mittelverlag des Erziehungsdepartements Basel-Stadt, 1931. Pp. xii+220. 

Das Kriminalgerichtswesen der helvetischen Republik im Jahre 1798. By Werner Ltr. 
(“Abhandlungen zum schweizerischen Recht,” no. 61.) Bern: Stimpfli, 1931. Pp. 
iv+vi+130. 

La Suisse et ? Europe (en) 1813-1814. By Wiit1am Martin. Lausanne: Payot, 1931. 
Pp. 428. 

Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. By JoHANNES Dieravrr. Vol. VI, 
Geschichte des schweizerischen Bundesstaates, 1848-1918. Part 1, 1848-1874. By 
Hans ScuneIper. Stuttgart: Perthes, 1931. Pp. xvi+857. Rm. 23. 


AFRICA 


Histoire de la nation égyptienne. By Gasriet Hanoravx. Vol. I. Paris: Plon, 1931. 
Pp. 482. Fr. 150. 

Coup d@’oeil sur la chronologie de la nation égyptienne. By JoserH CaTraurpacua. Paris: 
Plon, 1931. Pp. 448. Fr. 75. 

Gordon and the Sudan. By Brernarp M. Auten. London: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xii+ 
485. 21s. 

Histoire du Maroc. By Cotssac DE CHAVREBIERE. Paris: Payot, 1931. Fr. 45. 

La genése de notre victoire marocaine. Un précurseur: Alfred Le Chatelier. By LizuTEn- 
ANT-CoLoNEL R. Messau. Paris: Dunod, 1931. Pp. vii+337. Fr. 35. 

Ferro e fuoco in Somalia. Venti anni di lotte contro Mullah e Dervise. By F. S. Caro- 
SELLI. With an introductory letter by GENERAL E. De Bono. Rome: Sindacato 
Italiano Arti Grafiche, 1931. Pp. 333. L. 25. 


ASIA 
Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar. Nos. 1-15. Bombay: Government Central Press, 
1931. Various prices from 10d. to 4s. 


The Bombay government at last makes available this source material on the history 
of the Marathas in Western India. 


Indien unter britischer Herrschaft. By J. Horovitz. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Rm. 4.80. 
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FAR EAST 


Chinese civilization. By Marcet Granet. London: Kegan Paul, 1931. Pp. xxiii+444. 
25s. 

Europe and China: a historical survey of cultural influences. By G. F. Hupson. London: 
Arnold, 1931. 15s. 

Sea fights in the East Indies. Edited by Boise Penrose. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1931. $3.50. 


Contemporary accounts of Portuguese, Dutch, and English naval encounters in the 
East Indies between 1602 and 1639. 


Extraterritoriality in Japan, 1853-1899. By F. C. Jones. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1931. $4.00. 

Sun Yat Sen. By Henry Bonp Restarick. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1931. $2.50. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Englands Weltherrschaft. By A. Hettner. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Rm. 9. 

Some political writings of James Otis. Edited by Cuartes F. Mutter. (“University of 
Missouri studies,” IV, nos. 3 and 4.) Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri, 1929. 
Pp. 176. $2.50. 


Here we have reprinted, for the first time in America, five important and relatively 
inaccessible pamphlets of James Otis: A vindication of the conduct of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the province of Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1762); The rights of the British 
colonies asserted and proved (Boston, 1764); Considerations on behalf of the colonists in a 
letter to a noble lord (London, 1765); A vindication of the British colonies (Boston, 1765, 
reprinted at London, 1769); and Brief remarks on the defence of the Halifax libel on the 
British-American colonies (Boston, 1765). These writings discuss the great political 
ideas and issues of the American Revolution, 1762-65. In essence Otis asserted that 
parliament had no “right to make itself arbitrary,” but was limited by the colonial 
charters, the British constitution, and the law of nature. Though this principle is still, 
for the most part, denied in English constitutional law, it is on this theory that Ameri- 
can constitutional law rests. Professor Mullet has performed an important service in 
making these writings available. 

Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN 


A history of early American magazines, 1741-1789. By Lyon N. Ricnarpson. New 
York: Nelson, 1931. Pp. xi+414. $5.00. 


This volume should be of interest to students of modern European, as well as of 
American, history. It analyzes the history and evolution of thirty-seven American 
magazines (1741-89), showing currents of thought, emotion, and life, particularly along 
political, economic, and literary lines. Attention is also given to religious, social, 
educational, medical, scientific, financial, and other aspects of life. These magazines 
also mirror the thought and life of western Europe and England because of the practice 
of printing extracts from the writings of important old world authors; such for example 
as the classical writers of Greece and Rome, Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Swift, 
Steele, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Locke, Hume, and Burke. This volume 
is a thorough, scholarly, and important work—the best in its field. 

Marcus WILson JERNEGAN 


New York City during the War for Independence. By Oscar THEoporE Barck, Jr. 


New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 267. $4.25. 


This is a scholarly study of life in New York, particularly in its social and economic 
phases, on such topics as “Food and Fuel,” “Commerce and Business,” “Press and 
Public Opinion,” “Churches and Schools,” “‘Diversions,” “Loyalists,” etc. An excellent 
bibliography to manuscript and printed source materials is appended. . 

M. W. J. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The culture contacts of the United States and China. By Grorce H. Danton. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. $2.00. 
Deals with the period 1784-1844. 


Europe and the American Civil War. By Donatpson Jorpan and Epwin J. Pratt. 


With an introduction by Samuet Extror Morison. Oxford: University Press, 1931. 
Pp. xiii+300. 17s. 6d. 


American relations with Turkey, 1830-1930. An economic interpretation. By LELAND 
James Gorpon. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1982. Pp. xv+ 
402. $4.00. 


Important hitherto unpublished documents to which the author had access in the 
archives of the U.S. embassy at Constantinople make the chapters dealing with the pre- 
war and post-war history of the Chester concession and of the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany worth consulting. Charges have been made that the United States government 
at Lausanne bartered capitulations and the rights of Armenia for the benefit of the 
Standard Oil and the Ottoman-American Development companies, but Mr. Gordon 
finds no evidence to support such a charge, while he does feel that there is considerable 
evidence, some of it new, indicating that the state department scrupulously worked 
for the policy of the Open Door as a broad principle rather than for the interests of 
particular corporations. The remainder of the book appears to be competently done, 
though undistinguished and in spots very “studentish.” As for the not very penetrating 

“economic interpretation,” it consists largely in the generality that “economic con- 
siderations lie at the base of international relations” —which one feels the author knew 
or assumed before he looked through all these archives. With regard to the vital ques- 
tions of just how, why, by what means, through what persons, on account of what 
beliefs and superstitions, economic considerations influence international relations, we 
hardly get below the surface film of import and export statistics. In the 1820’s Ameri- 
can traders were compelled to pay a 5 per cent duty in Turkey, whereas the merchants 
of other nations paid only 3 per cent, and the estimated cost of negotiating a treaty to 
remedy that condition was placed at $50,000 (p. 9), not to mention regular consular 
expense. Both before and after a satisfactory treaty had been obtained, American 
exports to Turkey seldom reached $100,000 per year and until 1850 never exceeded 
$200,000 (p. 46). An extra profit of 2 per cent on the maximum value of all American 
exports to Turkey during these years (assuming the removal of the discrimination 
meant 2 per cent extra profit on every American sale) would never have exceeded 
$4,000 in any year. What is the economic interpretation of these facts? 

EvGENE STALEY 


The United States and Mexico. By J. Frep Rippy. Revised edition. New York: Crofts, 
1931. Pp. xi+423. 


Some five years ago the author, on the insistence of his publishers, appended to his 
primary study of the period 1848-80 five (now six) chapters that summarized recent 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Mexico. This pioneer work has 
proved so useful that another printing was necessary and the need has been met by re- 
writing, expanding, and bringing down to date the last three chapters. Much of the 
additional material is adapted from the author’s contribution to Mezico: American 
policies abroad and both studies are thus given a wider field of usefulness. 

I. g. C. 


Theodore Roosevelt: a biography. By HeENry Fow.es Princie. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1931. Pp. x +627. $5.00. 


This is a fascinating book about a fascinating man. Just as the reader of a detective 
story can never enjoy it half so much if he has been told something of the plot, so it 
would seem a pity for any reviewer to repaint, even in a blurring way, the sketch here 
drawn of Roosevelt. It is enough to say that the author, a journalist by profession, is 
more objective than many a historian who turns biographer, and, when possible, he 
lets his hero speak for himself—which, in this case at least, is the essence of the bi- 
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ographer’s art. The incidents in which Roosevelt had a part in making modern Euro- 
pean history—the Peace of Portsmouth and the Conference of Algeciras—are briefly 
but competently treated. The myth of the threat to send Admiral Dewey to eject the 
German fleet from Venezuelan waters is convincingly analyzed. While the author has 
been able to examine much new material, it is to be regretted that his account of 
Roosevelt’s last years is somewhat thin—though such was simply due to the paucity of 
available evidence. Even so, the anticlimax of the story is delicious. Despite some 
errors which the reviewer’s memory can readily detect, this is a book of fine craftsman- 
ship, and its readability, if nothing else, makes it a living, throbbing record of the 
most flamboyant of our presidents. 
T. W. R. 


The war memoirs of William Graves Sharp, American ambassador to France, 1914-1919. 
Edited with a biographical introduction and notes by WARRINGTON Dawson and a 
preface by MarsHau Jorrre. London: Constable, 1931. Pp. xxvii+431. 18s. 

Newton D. Baker: America at war. By Freperick PatmMer. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1931. $7.50. 
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Obras. By Juan pe Mariana. Vol. I. (“Biblioteca de autores espafioles desde la 
formacién del lenguaje hasta nuestros dias,’ vol. XXVIII.) Madrid: Hernando, 
1931. Pp. lii+534. Pes. 15. 

A distinguished sixteenth-century historian. 

L’historien Mézeray et la conception de l'histoire en France au XV II¢ siécle. By WitFRED 
Hueco Evans. Paris: Gamber, 1931. 

The whig interpretation of history. By H. Butrerrieitp. London: Bell, 1931. Pp. 132. 
4s. 

Le matérialisme historique. Introduction a la conception matérialiste de l'histoire. By 
JuuieN Borcuarpt. Translated from the German and annotated by W. K. Brus- 
sels: L’Eglantine, 1931. Fr. 10. 

L’enseignement de l'histoire et l’ esprit international. By J. L. CLAPAREDE. Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1931. Pp. 105. Fr. 10. 





